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INTRODUCTION 


Teaching has been thought of as dull and teachers as people to 
be pitied. Teaching has been dull sometimes, and teachers fre- 
quently have been people to be pitied — but no more so than 
lawyers or doctors, merchants or farmers, or people in any vocation 
who were not finding fulfilment and lasting joy in their work. 
No other profession, with the exception of homemaking itself, 
offers the possibilities for personal satisfaction to the person en- 
gaged in it that are to be found in teaching. And home economics 
teaching, dealing with the problems of personal and home living, 
offers an opportunity far beyond that given to teachers in other 
fields. 

Home economics began as a special subject. Thoughtful persons 
today both in and outside the field realize that it has values for 
all ages — children in the elementary grades, youth in the secondary 
schools, adults in and out of school. These persons are working 
to make it a part of the education of all within the school, at the 
same time minimizing in no way its special values for a smaller 
number. 

Early programs of home economics teacher education em- 
phasized special methods as though the values within home eco- 
nomics were to be secured in ways different from those in other 
fields. Devices were stressed, techniques emphasized, patterns 
learned to be used on the job. Teachers in service and those 
directing teacher-educating programs have come to realize that 
such a point of view is unsound. With this realization has come a 
growing appreciation that teaching in any field must stem from 
a general philosophy of education and must build on sound educa- 
tional principles, if learning is to be effective over a period of time 
or useful in a wide variety of situations. They have also become 
increasingly conscious that the teacher must acquire in her pre- 
service training a zeal for and the tools of learning in order that 
her grow tli will be a continuous process like that of the students 
she teaches. 
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The philosophy of education proposed here sees an educational 
program as worth while only as it provides conditions for and 
promotes the continuous growth of the individual in all areas of 
living, with a view to achieving and maintaining the democratic 
way of life. Home economics has worth only as it is used in attain- 
ing this broad purpose. In working to achieve this purpose, how- 
ever, home economics, has its own unique values, values of 
greater potential worth than those of any other field today. The 
needs of students and the needs of the community and the larger 
society form the basis for planning the educational program. 
Attention focuses on achieving behavior patterns and abilities 
needed for democratic living. Progress in learning is to be meas- 
ured by the way in which the learner meets life situations. 

The home economics teacher who measures up to the demands 
of such a program sees home economics as having value in her 
personal living and sees teaching as a medium for self-realization. 
She is a growing teacher, alert to opportunities for personal and 
professional development. She meets new situations with open- 
mindedness, is able and willing to change her point of view, her 
ideas of values, her standards of achievement, as new experiences 
come to her and as social conditions demand new answers to life 
problems. 

It is hoped that the student preparing to teach will use this 
book as source material in solving problems, that she will find it 
helpful in arriving at a philosophy of education, and that she 
will continue to find it of value throughout her teaching. It is to 
be hoped that the teacher already in service will use it in re- 
evaluating her philosophy of education and in reconstructing her 
ways of teaching, that she will continue to turn to it as new 
problems arise, and that she will not think of it as a book to be 
read and laid aside. 

Although the philosophy of education and the fundamental 
principles of education remain the same, this new edition of 
Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics is more than a re- 
vision of the previous book. The philosophy itself has been restated 
with special emphasis on the responsibility of the school and on 
the opportunities within home economics to educate for the 
democratic way of life. Special attention has also been given to 
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the newer emphasis on personality development and personal ad- 
justment and to the results of various studies concerning ado- 
lescence. These changes in point of view and new knowledge 
have resulted in a rewriting of much of the book as well as in the 
addition of new material in several places. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE CHALLENGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 

Educators everywhere today — home economists, school admin- 
istrators, curriculum workers, and teachers in other fields — are 
asking themselves what are the real values in home economics, 
what purposes can it best serve in the educational program of the 
future? The answers to these questions are of vital concern to all 
Who would build a rich and worth-while program of education, to 
general educators and laymen as well as to home economists. They 
are of even greater concern to those being educated, the boys and 
girls, young men and women, now in school and yet to be in school. 

Secondary schools, as a whole, have only begun to see the worth 
of a functional approach to education, and to recognize the im- 
portance of home-life education as a major objective at that level. 
As schools shift their emphasis from subject matter per se to activi- 
ties of everyday living, home economics faces an unusual opportu- 
nity to enrich the whole school program. The extent to which it 
does this lies largely in the hands of those within the field. The 
responsibility is not theirs alone. To them, however, the larger 
field of education is looking for vision and leadership. 

The Field of Home Economics 

Home economics is a rich field, richer in potential values for 
developing a functioning program than any other field today . 1 
Home economics is concerned with all that affects immediate per- 
sonal and family living — the feeding, clothing, and housing of the 
individual and the family, the management of resources, the de- 
velopment and care of children, the protection of health, the care 
of the sick, and the everyday social relationships of people. With 
the increasing interdependence of individuals and families, the 

* For a more detailed discussion of the field, see Ivot Spafford, A Functioning Pro- 
gram of Home Economics. Chapter I, "The Meaning of Home Economics." John 
Wile)’ and Sons. 1910. 
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THE challenge of home economics 
social, political, and economic conditions which affect their living 

have become of increasing interest to home economics. 

To enumerate these various aspects, however, is not enough. 
Other fields can and do draw on them Cor teaching experiences, 
field achieves educational significance only as the uniqueness oC 
its contribution is recognized and used. The uniqueness of tome 
economics lies first of all in its concern for family living. Home 
economics grew out of an interest in family welfare, and this inter- 
est has controlled its development throughout. Its second claim to 
uniqueness lies in its unifying of Knowledge from many fields in 
the solving of personal and home-life problems . To feed a family 
successfully, to plan the wise use of resources, to select a house to 
meet the needs of all the family demand knowledge from many 
fields. Its third unique contribution is its personalizing of instruc- 
tion. Home economics began with an interest in the individual 
problems of students, in helping them to have a more wholesome 
diet, to dress becomingly, and to assist with the work at home. 
This interest in the personal needs of students continues today. 
Its fourth claim to uniqueness lies in its emphasis on acquiring 
techniques and skills of living. Home economists have always been 
concerned that students learn the skills necessary for meeting situ- 
ations of everyday living, seeing these skills moTe broadly as the 
field itself has been enriched and broadened. 


Purposes of Major Concern to Home Economics 

All education has broadened and enriched its purposes in re- 
cent years. Each home economics program must set its own objec- 
tives. These objectives, however, should stem from an understand- 
ing of the larger purposes which home economics may serve and 
an evaluation of them in relation to a particular situation. The 
achieving of a satisfying and functioning philosophy of life with 
emphasis on personal and family living should be set as the pri- 
mary purpose of home economics— provide the foundation for 
all the teaching. A worth-while philosophy is based on the belief 
that homemaking is important, holding a challenge to develop 
the greatest ability an individual has. It calls for an appreciation 
of values, a recognition that making a successful home demands 
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skills no less important than those required for building a success- 
ful business, even though different; that achievement is measured 
by the happiness within the group; and that real wealth is not eval- 
uated in material gain. Home economics is rich in opportunities 
for students at every level to face realistically what they and their 
families want most out of life and to determine whether they can 
or are willing to pay the cost of attaining these things. 

The developing of a -wholesome personality and the working 
out of satisfying human relationships is the second broad objec- 
tive which concerns home economics. Achieving sound mental 
health is one of the newer purposes set up for education. Home 
economics offers a wide range of experiences which will help 
students in understanding themselves and other people better and 
in acquiring techniques and skills which make for happier social 
adjustment and greater joy in living. 

The broadening and enriching of life is the third large objective 
of interest to home economics. No other offering — if the home eco- 
nomics program is thoughtfully planned — opens the door to such 
a variety of experiences, holds such potential worth in discovering 
and meeting individual needs, interests, and capacities. Those 
people who fear that home economics students may not receive a 
cultural education, should bear in mind that true culture depends 
upon the quality and extent of a person's at-homeness in the world 
in which he lives. It is marked by keen sensitivity, broad under- 
standing, and deep appreciations. Home economics is rich in ex- 
periences having cultural value. Those who are interested only in 
narrow specialization, who object to spending time and effort on 
anything not immediately and narrowly useful as they see it, who 
close their minds to opportunities to widen their horizons, will not 
find home economics a cultural field. The fault, however, lies not 
with home economics but with the students and with those who 
are satisfied to teach from such a limited point of view. 

The acquiring of techniques and skills needed in immediate 
personal and home living , learning to use one's resources to attain 
the values set up as most worth while in life , is the fourth major 
objective which concerns home economics. No one is bom know- 
ing how to live happily with other people, to select nutritive food, 
to dress becomingly, to make a livable home, or to care for and 
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guide the development o£ little children. Feelings o£ . se ’^°"' 
fidence and security increase as adjustment to the environment 
and mastery o£ the maintenance aspects o£ living increase. Each 
culture makes certain skills more important for its members 
than others. No list o£ techniques to be learned as ends in them- 
selves should be set up by home economists at either the high- 
school or college level. Those techniques of greatest worth at a 
particular time will depend upon the needs and interests of the 
people being educated. 

The finding of one’s relation to and place in the vocational 
world and preparing for it is the fifth major purpose of im~ 
portance to home economics. Students in home economics should 
come to know themselves better — their assets and liabilities for 


employment — as well as the job demands of many different oc* 
cupations. The field has much to offer in increasing the general 
employability and job satisfaction of all young people. Many types 
of occupations grow out of home economics, some of a semi-skilled 
type, others of a highly professional nature. Any girl interested in 
working in the field should have no difficulty in finding in it a 
type of activity suited to her interests and abilities and in which 
she will be successful and happy. 

These are not separate purposes to be achieved one by one, nor 
will home economics be the only field to contribute to their attain- 
ment. Rather they are purposes which should run through all 
education and through all home economics teaching. Nor should 
they be seen as purposes of the student out of relationship to the 
family group or the larger society in which he lives. Because of its 
unique characteristics, home economics has a special contribution 
to make to acquiring them. The specific nature of the contribution 
within a particular school will be determined by the school. 


Home Economics Offerings Today 

Teaching is functional only to the extent that those people who 
study within a field find use for and make use of their learning. 
Home economics has much fine work to its credit. High-school 
girls have learned to feed their families well-balanced, attractive 
meals at low cost. They have made nicely styled and becoming 
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clothes to replace ill-fitting and drab-looking garments. They have 
become more interested in their personal appearance and in per- 
sonality development. Some have changed from sallow-skinned, 
stoop-shouldered girls to rosy-cheeked, well-poised young women. 
The load caused by sickness and poverty has been lightened; the 
lowered family morale caused by unemployment has been built 
up. Inexpensive, wholesome recreation has been provided. Houses 
have been remodeled, furniture refinished, and rooms redecorated. 
Grounds have been made more sanitary. Grassy terraces and flow- 
ering shrubs have replaced gullies and water holes. Students have 
learned to use their resources in getting the things they want 
most out of life, to get their money’s worth when buying goods 
and services. Their confidence in themselves has grown as they 
have acquired the techniques of living — those of human relation- 
ships as well as the physical aspects of living. 

A study of family relationships has brought about better under- 
standing between adolescents and their parents, between older 
boys and girls and their younger brothers and sisters. Family unity 
has been strengthened, family goals have been agreed upon, and 
family members have learned to work and play together through 
participation in the everyday affairs of the home. A desire to en- 
gage actively in community life has grown out of an appreciation 
and understanding of the interdependence and interrelatedness 
of family and individual well-being and community welfare. Ideals 
of home living and homemaking have been developed to be 
carried over into homes of their own in later years. 

Home economics long ago ceased to be a classroom subject. 
Many teachers are employed beyond the school year; a large num- 
ber supervise home experiences of students. Teachers go from 
front gate to kitchen, cellar to garret, with the utmost freedom. 
Mothers and girls have been glad that someone cared how they 
were living and what they were doing. In every section of the 
country are homes with changed living conditions and a more sat- 
isfying family life because daughters, and sometimes sons, have 
studied home economics and have seen how the things learned at 
school could be applied at home. Homelike departments have been 
built and furnished. Play schools have been added in a number of 
places, nursery schools in a few. 
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Bovs have entered home economics classes in increasing nu 
bers in recent years. They have learned to understand themselves 
better and to live more happily with family members. Many have 
learned to select nutritive food, to dress becomingly, and to spend 
their money more wisely. They have been much interested m 
manners and social conduct and in the growth and development 
of little children. Their increased understanding and appreciation 
of family life and of homemaking problems have enabled them to 
face homemaking as adults with greater poise and self-confidence. 
They like the work they have had and many have asked for more 
instruction extended oveT a longer period of time. 

A few higivschooi home economics departments have offered 
specific training for wage-earning. Others are studying the prob- 
lem preparatory to introducing pre-employment training. Of 
value to a still larger number of students is the attention being 
given to increasing the general employability of youth of both 
sexes. Knowledge about personal health, good grooming, and 
becoming clothing is making for healthier, better appearing, and 
happier workers. A study of planned spending and personal 
financing is contributing to greater thoughtfulness in the use of 
money. Practice in the techniques of social adjustment leads to 
better adjustment on the job. 


Tive Challenge to the Teacher 

Home economics offers a challenge to the home economist both 
as a person and as a teacher. The first challenge is to use the 
values in home economics to make her own life rich and satisfy- 
ing; the second, to develop a school program which makes the 
best possible use of its potential values— a program built always 
m the light of the needs of the particular group to be taught and 
the needs of society. 

Home economics should hold for the teacher the same values 
that it promises to hold for those she would teach. Most teachers 
will find it worth while to single out the values they see in home 
economics-values in developing ideals of happy, wholesome per- 
sonal and family living; in achieving satisfying human relation- 
ships; in broadening interests; in meeting needs for food and 
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clothing and housing; in using money and time and energy wisely; 
in protecting and caring for health; in orienting to and preparing 
for the world of work. Each should then check herself as to changes 
in ideals, attitudes, appreciations, habits, techniques, and skills 
which she can credit directly to learning within the field. This 
might be a list of values such as the teacher would use to convince 
an unusually skeptical superintendent that he should establish a 
home economics department in his school or that bright girls 
as well as those with less academic ability should take home eco- 
nomics. Such an experience should throw some light on the truth 
of the statement oftentimes made that too many college students 
study home economics to teach it; too few to use it. 

Only as home economics teachers live home economics will they 
show their faith in the values in the field. A school superintendent 
said recently, “Before I recommend a teacher to my board for 
employment, I want to visit her in her home, to see what home 
economics has done for her and her family." He then added, "We 
expect the teacher to teach the kind of home economics our stu- 
dents can use, and the best way that I know to insure this is to 
find out if she has learned the kind that she herself can and does 
use.” Some home economics teachers would no doubt be disturbed 
if their next job depended upon the use they had made and were 
making of home economics in their personal and family living. 
Should they be? 

Four major challenges face home economists as teachers; to see 
home economics in the light of the larger purposes of education 
and of basic social needs; to evaluate the present offerings; to 
enrich and broaden the work now given; and to extend the pro- 
gram to more people and over a longer period of time. Home 
economics grew out of a great social need, the recognition by social- 
minded women that many girls were not learning within the home 
the skills they needed to feed, clothe, and house their families. 
Home economics has changed through the years with new knowl- 
edge in art and science, social science and psychology; with changes 
in the larger society; and with a new concept of the purpose of edu- 
cation. The desire today to build a more functioning program 
of education concerned with everyday living offers home eco- 
nomics an opportunity to become a part of the basic curriculum 
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of all students-an opportunity such as it has never had before 
Social changes and a clearer understanding of social needs an 
the responsibility of education to meet these needs also make net 
demands. People profess to believe in democracy m the midst of 
undemocratic practices. These practices exist in the home, the 
school, and the neighborhood as well as in relationships between 
states and nations. People know none too well how to manage 
their resources; to feed, clothe, and house themselves; to protect 
and care for their health. They have thought through none too 
clearly the ideals of family living which mean most to them. They 
caTe and have cared all too little about hoiv others live. They 
know all too little about the conditions which are responsible for 
inadequacies in. social and material living or about their respon- 
sibilities for them. Today’s needs challenge home economists to 
think together about the larger purposes which home economics 


may serve. 

The second challenge to home economists is that they look criti- 
cally at their present offerings. The teacher who has real faith in 
the field will not be afraid to do this. There is much of worth in 


what has been done. It seems safe to say that, if the richest and 
most fruitful offerings could be brought together wherever they 
are given and whether in units of work or special activities, they 
would include examples of most if not all that needs to be done 


or that home economists could ever hope to do. This cannot be 
done, although recent literature offers many suggestions as to 
what is being and can be done. Teachers working together and 
teachers working alone need to study the individual offerings for 
both strengths and weaknesses. In appraising their offerings, teach- 
ers should study especially the relationship of home economics to 
the lives of those being taught, to their homes, the community, 
and the larger society; the classroom procedures as to the type of 
human relationships they foster; the teacher’s place in the edu- 
cative process; the activities provided for learning; and the manner 
in which learning is evaluated. 

The third challenge to home economics teachers is to build 
home economics offerings that meet the needs of those being 
taught. This involves knowing the needs o£ students— needs which 
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have meaning only as the teacher becomes acquainted with hei 
students as individuals and with their homes and the community. 
It means that each school will have its own program. It means 
further that provision will be made within the program for meet- 
ing individual needs and interests and for caring for differences 
in abilities and capabilities. Home economics as a field should 
set no subject matter or experiences as essential. The experiences 
of others, the materials built up by home economics, however, will 
provide a rich reservoir from which students and teachers will 
draw. As teachers know more of what others are doing, they will 
do a better job in developing the kind of program best suited to 
those they teach. 

The fourth challenge is that the offerings of home economics 
be extended to more students and for a longer period of study. 
A recent study 2 of home economics in public high schools shows 
that 49 per cent of the girls and 1 per cent of the boys in slightly 
more than ten thousand high schools offering home economics 
were enrolled in home economics classes in the year 1938-1939. 
This study does not give information on how many students not 
then enrolled in home economics classes had had home economics. 
If these figures were available, the numbers would no doubt show 
some increase. Many students today, however, still have no direct 
contact with home economics instruction. In some cases this is 
because they do not see the value in such instruction and no one 
has shown it to them. In other cases it is because other things in 
their program crowd it out or because the school has no such offer- 
ings for them. 

Home economics was introduced into the school program as 
a special subject, and therein lies its greatest emphasis today. 
Its offerings as a special subject are of two types: one for general, 
the other for vocational education. A common distinction is that 
a program is vocational if federally aided; general, if not so aided. 
Although the granting of federal aid for home economics has been 
largely responsible for developing vocational programs within the 
field, a more valid distinction would seem to be on the basis of 

s Home Economics in Public High Schools, p. 5. Home Economics Education Seriej 
21. Vocational Dicijion Bulletin 213. U. S. Office o£ Education, rcdcra! Sccuritj 
Agency. 1911. 
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purpose. “The primary concern of general education is 
growth and development in the direction of enriching 1*1" * 
democratic society, no specific materials which must be used in 
education of any individual or group being selected in advance. 
Vocational education, on the other hand, must plan its program 
in keeping with the demands of the vocation. ... A young 
woman may or may not need to learn food preparation, clothing 
construction, or the care of children as a part of her general edu- 
cation. Such learnings, however, may become very important as 
part of vocational programs of home economics.” 3 

No thoughtful person would wish to discontinue home eco- 
nomics as a special subject. As such, its values for general educa- 
tion lie in meeting specific individual needs and interests along 
some special line or lines; for vocational education, in preparing 
for homemaking and for gainful employment. Offerings along all 
these lines should be extended, especially for wage-earning at the 
high-school level. There is much in home economics, however, 
which should be offered as general education as a part of the 
whole high-school program for both boys and girls. 

The first concern of home economists in connection with the 


larger program of education is to promote an interest in and 
acceptance of education for immediate personal and family living 
in a democratic society as a major objective of the entire school. 
This is important today in both the elementary and secondary 
school. Other Fields and other teachers have much to offer. Some 
aie doing excellent work now. More needs to be done. A sound 
program can be developed, however, only as an entire school 
brings all its resources to beaT on the problem. Responsibility for 
fostering such a program, for drawing out the best each field has 
to offer, and for getting each to carry its share of the load rests 
heavily on those in home economics. No other field has such a rich 
background of experience. No other field has been so long inter- 
ested in such education. An increasing number of high schools is 
developing core programs. Home economists should make every 
effort to see that home-life education is included in the core offer- 
ing and to assist in planning and teaching such courses. 


s SpaHord, op. at., p. 216. See also pp. 216-218. 246-249. 
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Home economics has much to offer to students in other courses 
and in other curriculums. Sometimes this service can best be ren- 
dered by helping other teachers plan units which they will teach 
and by supplying them with teaching materials; sometimes more 
will be accomplished by the home economics teacher’s giving the 
instruction. Such assistance will be especially valuable in courses 
on consumer economics and in courses planned to increase the 
general employability and job satisfaction of those who would 
enter gainful employment. In some schools, home economics 
teachers have been made a part of the counseling staff or have been 
given homeroom assignments. Little attention has been given 
at either the elementary or college level to education for home 
living as a part of general education. Home economists should be 
interested in promoting and developing such education at both 
levels. Education for out-of-school youth and for adults has scarcely 
been touched. Home economics has many values for these groups. 

As home economists make available the best thinking within 
the field both in planning the larger educational program and in 
setting up special home economics offerings, changes are to be 
expected at many places. In making changes, attention should be 
focused always on selecting the kind of experiences that will be 
most worth ivhile for children and youth in their present living 
and in their preparing for future living. This should result in an 
extension of home economics offerings as well as in a shift of 
emphasis and an enrichment and broadening of content. This is 
desirable, not that home economics be preserved and extended for 
its own sake, but that the education of children and youth may 
be built on the best experiences of the past. A fundamental need 
of those who are growing up is to learn to live richly and gener- 
ously in all the relationships of life. And of these, none is more 
important than immediate personal living or home and family life. 
Home economics needs intelligent followers, those who will 
study what is being done in all phases of education, consider with- 
out personal bias the contributions being made in other fields, and 
use in home economics whatever is applicable and worth while. 
More than this, however, home economics needs pioneers, far- 
sighted and clear-thinking leaders, today as never before. 
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CHAPTER II 


A DYNAMIC PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE— AND OF EDUCATION 

Whatever a person does, grows out of what he believes — the 
values which mean most to him. This is as true in teaching as in 
any other aspect of life. Differences in philosophies of education 
and in their interpretation account for differences in practices. 
Different periods in history have met their educational problems 
in different ways. At no time has there been complete agreement 
among either educational or lay persons as to the basic values in 
education or the ways in which they can best be achieved. Nor is 
there complete agreement today. New knowledge concerning the 
nature of man and how he learns, a reinterpretation of the demo- 
cratic concept of human worth and social values, and the increased 
interdependence and interrelatedness of people have all had their 
influence on education. 

To set up a philosophy is no easy task. To be of value it should 
be one's own, the outgrowth of personal experiences weighed 
against the experiences of other people. It should be a growing 
philosophy, never a finished piece of work. Ideas of values should 
change, the outlook on life and education should be modified and 
enriched as life goes on. Regardless of her open-mindedness to 
new ideas, the teacher needs to set guide lines against which to 
measure practices. They should represent die best ways of meeting 
situations as she sees them at that time. Neither a static philosophy 
nor one diat changes with each new movement is to be desired. 

To achieve a functioning philosophy, the teacher must arrive 
at answers to a number of basic questions. Some of these questions 
have to do with people — their nature and their needs and how they 
learn. Others have to do with social functioning — what the good 
society is and how it is to be secured and maintained. Still others 
have to do with the school — the scope of its job, the place of home 
economics, and the responsibility of tire teacher. 
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The Purpose of Education 


The way people live, the values they cherish and for which they 
are willing to work, and the success with which they achieve these 
values are the result of learned ways of behaving — learned through 
many experiences both in and out of school. The earliest education 
had for its purpose an imitative person. Life changed little, and 
education was training for and initiation into adult activities. 


Patterns were set by the elders and the children followed them, 
learning for the most part by working along with others who 
already knew how to weave and fish and till the soil. The early 
school supplemented the life of the neighborhood as an educa- 
tional agency. Its primary purpose was to teach by rote learning 
living ° f COramunication and computation needed in everyday 
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upon pupil acceptance of teacher decisions. They see people who, 
having grown up believing that material wealth is the mark of suc- 
cess, that anyone who wanted a job could get it, and that men 
should be the main support of the family, are unable to adapt 
themselves to conditions that make such beliefs no longer uni- 
versally true. They see lack of respect for personality all around 
them, people who would impose their trill upon others by force. 
“Real education humanizes men. It does so, however, not by 
moulding them into unthinking acceptance of preestablished 
patterns, but by stimulating them to a continuous reconstruction 
of their outlook on life.” 1 

The person whose schooling is built on such a broad conception 
of the purpose of education should become an independent, re- 
sourceful, thinking individual whose acquaintance with his en- 
vironment is broad enough to enrich his life and whose mastery 
of it is sufficient to solve his problems of living. He should be 
capable of continued growth in a changing society, adaptable 
when need arises, and able to adjust the environment when that 
would lead to greater happiness. Such a person should be able 
to set his own goals of behavior, make decisions as to conduct, and 
be willing to accept the responsibility for his actions. He should 
recognize that a truly democratic society seeks the maximum de- 
velopment of each individual in it. Such a person will be not only 
self-directing but also self-supporting. He will shore his progress 
in reaching the objectives of education by the manner in which 
he meets his personal development and maintenance needs, home 
and family living problems, civic and social responsibilities, rec- 
reational interests, and vocational demands. 

The Democratic Way of Life 

Much of the conflict today— conflict between family members, 
employees and employers, religious and cultural groups, political 
parties and countries — centers in different ideas as to what makes 
up the “good life” and who shall enjoy it. Always there have been 
favored groups, those who have ruled, had wealth, or ocen edu- 

*B. H. Bode, "The Contusion in rrcsentDay Education." p. SI. W. H. Kil- 
patrick and others. The Educational Frontier, Chapter I. D. Appielon-Cenlury 
Company, 1033. 
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cated, in contrast to those who have been governed without rep- 
resentation, have lived in poverty and supported the wealthy y 
their labors, or been without education. Some people in every land 
and in every generation have been dissatisfied with their way o 
living and have worked to improve it. Two conflicting sets ot 
values have controlled these attempts. One has been to improve 
life fox a selected few and to improve it at the expense of other 
people; the other, to improve life for everyone. The founding of 
this country grew out of a desire to establish a political democracy 
by, for, and of the people. Democracy today is seen as a way of 
living together in all the relationships of life — the home, the 
school, the neighborhood, the world of work, as well as the state. 

It is a truism to say that we live in a changing world. Man in- 
vents a printing press, and the records of his past experience are 
available for all who desire to read. The radio is perfected, and in 
cooperation with the piess today’s news circles the globe. The auto- 
mobile is improved, good roads are built, and the word neighbor 
has changed in meaning. Looms for commercial purposes, large 
bake ovens, and canneries have been put into operation, and 
much of women’s productive work has left the home. These 
changes have taken some women away from their children for 
many hours of the day and left others with very little to do. Textile 
mills move from east to south and a center of child labor is 
changed. Even as airplanes are being built for national defense, 
men are planning for the family airplane when the need for de- 
fense is over. No doubt such changes will continue and reshape a 
still new world for the next generation. Man cannot be educated 
lo fit into his environment, for no one can predict with certainty 
what that environment will be. 

Those people who believe in a democratic society would have 
life rich and generous and satisfying for everyone. They see each 
person as having worth, his individuality a priceless possession to 
be preserved and developed. There is to be no goose step in de- 
mocracy, no society in which all think or act alike. They see peo- 
ple working together to encourage and promote group well-being 
tn conjunetton with individual welfare, the area of common con- 
cern constantly enriched and widened with new understanding. 

Richness and fullness of life have meaning in a democracy only 
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as they are achieved by people themselves for themselves. No way 
of living planned by a benevolent autocracy or life of luxury and 
leisure provided by a fond parent or devoted husband will serve 
the purpose. No curriculum perfected by a teacher out of rela- 
tionship to and without the cooperation of those to be taught will 
answer. Democratic living demands the free play of intelligence, 
the possession of the scientific attitude and zeal for and skill in 
using the techniques of reflective thinking. It demands access to 
what man already knows and the right to seek new and better 
answers. Differences are to be settled by peaceful means; changes, 
wrought by orderly procedures. Conference and compromise are 
the instruments for resolving conflicts; conference which seeks 
better understanding; compromise which desires the greatest and 
most lasting good for all. 

The roots of democratic living lie in the beginnings of our cul- 
ture. They lie also in the hopes of succeeding groups who sought 
a fuller life for themselves and their children in this country. 
That we have not realized such a society in its completeness has 
not caused us and should not cause us to lose faith in it. For some 
people today, perhaps for all of us, it means changes in many of 
our attitudes and habits, learning new ways of meeting old as well 
as new situations. No one is born with preformed bonds that in- 
sure democratic behavior, nor do the skills appear fully developed 
at any particular period in life. Success in achievement in the long 
■run depends upon two factors; a belief in democracy as the way 
of the good life, and sufficient faith in its values to be willing to 
work wholeheartedly to attain it. There is no easy road and there 
are few short cuts. It is a continuous process of learning extending 
into ever-widening relationships. If people are to be led to accept 
and use the basic tenets of democracy as guides in controlling their 
own living, they must see democracy in action in many different 
situations, understand its meaning, participate in its processes, and 
evaluate its attainments. At its best, experience in democratic liv- 
ing begins in the home, extending with wider contacts into all 
areas of human relationships and continuing throughout life. 

The individual who lives democratically is open-minded to new 
ideas, seeks the best answer always, avoids bias and prejudice in 
making decisions. He is tolerant of those who think and act differ- 
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co-ordination or adaptation.”’ Students learn only that which 
they see as having meaning and value for them. Arousing the 
sire to learn is more important than many teachers realize. 

The individual acts and reacts as a total being. ere ls n ° 
such thing as mental activity apart from physical or emotional 
activity. “This means that straight thinking is modified by crooked 
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only from himself. It is, however, not the tolerance of a person 
who does not care or who accepts a •'live and let live” philosophy. 
It is rather a tolerance that desires to understand other people and 
the values they cherish. Such a person works wholeheartedly to 
carry out the plans made and accepted by the group, whether of 
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work only with the materials supplied by the environment and 
under conditions limited by the environment."' "A high I.Q. is, 
of course, an asset, but it is no guarantee ... In other words, 
within limits, zealous interest will make up for a not too low 
I.Q." 1 

Man’s fundamental needs are of three types. As an animal he 
needs to have activity and rest, to have food, and to reproduce. 
As a human, his needs are personal and social — their particular 
form conditioned by the culture in which he lives. Security is 
important to the individual — a security built partly out of con- 
fidence in himself and his ability to meet life and partly out of 
the knowledge that he holds an established place within his group. 
He needs also the opportunity for creative expression — to develop 
and express his own individuality, to be able to face reality, and to 
find a place for himself in a realistic world. The values which he 
cherishes and for which he is willing to work should be clear to 
him. 

The individual is conditioned by his surroundings from earliest 
life, but there is no way as yet, and perhaps never will be, of 
knowing the dividing line between innate capacity and learned 
ways of behaving. This does not become a problem of serious im- 
port unless the teacher unconsciously sets up a line of demarca- 
tion. The field of modification is so great, the possibilities of 
growth so broad, that the limits have not yet been reached. The 
good teaching program provides for meeting individual needs and 
interests, fosters the discovery and development of individual 
talents. 


The "Way People Learn 


Man not only lives as lie lias learned, but his survival depends 
upon his learning. Richness of life is only possible with continued 
learning. Man lcams as a total organism, responding always with 
Ids mind and body and feelings. The learning pattern is broad. 
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Some tilings experienced only once are never forgotten; others 
repeated many times remain unlearned. “The essence of habit- 
formation is not repetition but smoothness of co-ordination.” 6 
Stimuli widely different may bring forth similar responses; stimuli 
much alike produce entirely different results. Learning on the 
higher levels depends upon the perception of relationships and 
the development of understanding. The intelligent person acts 
with a purpose, foreseeing ends before acts are carried out. He 
synthesizes his experiences into wider meaning s and forms con- 
cepts. Through analysis he discovers their differences and thus 
learns to recognize the elements in situations. 

The student learns what he experiences, not what he sees the 
teacher do or what she tells him to do. "This means that at any 
time the child learns his reactions, not what parent or teacher 
may wish or order; but what the child himself in his heart 
accepts as his way of thinking or feeling or deciding.’’ 9 The goals 
the teacher holds must inevitably compete with those of the student 
when they are planned out of relationship to each other. 

Learning takes place most rapidly and easily if the learner sees 
an immediate use for it which is important to him. It is valuable 
in proportion to its breadth and flexibility. “All learning, whether 
in school or out of school, has to do with the transformation of 
experience in the interests of better control”™ — better control of 
one’s own “inner living," better control of oneself in relation to 
the environment and in relation to other people. Worth-while 
appreciations, attitudes, and ideals grow out of rich experiencing. 
The school has a responsibility not only to widen the horizon, but 
to insure deeper understanding and enrichment of what has 
already been experienced. 

Education and the SocrAL Heritage 

Man learns by experience, but he progresses in proportion as 
his experiencing is built on the socially valuable experiences of 
the race. Advancement from generation to generation comes from 

8 B. H. Bode, How We Learn, p. 249. 

MV. H. Kilpatrick, op. cit., p. 15. 

*°B. H. Bode, Houj We Learn, p. 245, 
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overcoming difficulties and iron, learning new ways of behavior 
and through the preservation in various forms of the progress o 
man. These changes are found in ways of living and earning 
livitw, in forms of recreation, in different beliefs, ideals, and 
standards. They have made language. They have been preserved 
in books, pictures, music, architecture, roads, and bridges. Con- 
ditions of living on every hand are a result oi what man has done 
to the environment. The social heritage is civilization itself. 

Early civilization learned by doing. A11 the racial progress that 
concerned people was close at hand. The advance of a generation 
was represented by the shaping of a better tool, an improved way 
of making a Toof, an easier way of preparing the soil. Children 
grew up familiar with these changes, and by imitation learned to 
use them. Book learning beyond mastery of the simple tools of 
living was a thing apart and for the few. It was learning for its 
own sake and not for its contribution in enriching the everyday 
life of the common man. With the advancement of civilization, 


individual ability, as a whole, has counted for less and socialization 
for more in the development of both the individual and society. 

School learning will be rich and vital in proportion as it draws 
on man’s past experiences in meeting today’s problems. This will 
be neither subject matter taught for its own sake, however, nor 
the subject matter of books alone. Students should be led to 


respect knowledge, to appreciate the need for accurate informa- 
tion, and to evaluate the reliability of sources oE data. Tire learn- 
ing acquired should be organized in such a way that it can be 
used later. This, however, will frequently mean an organization, 
different from that of the specialist — the only organization which 
has been taught in the past. 

Using the social heritage in education means much more than 
learning facts or imitating a way of doing. The values and stand- 
ards accepted by different social groups must be understood. The 
ability to meet new situations must be acquired. The present is 
always related to the past. Planning for the future must be predi- 
cated on the past as well as the future. Life to be rich and fruitful 
must have perspective; goals that are sound and worth striving 
for grow out of a long view of life. Learning for use in everyday 
living need be no narrow goal. 
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The Responsibility of the School 

Society has delegated to the school the responsibility for edu- 
cating its young. This entails both passing on to them the essential 
learning of the race and preparing them to live rich and satisfying 
lives in an ongoing society. The good school has many values. It 
selects and enriches the environment, eliminates the undesirable, 
and more nearly equalizes the opportunities for development. 
It brings within a building selected treasures from all parts of 
the world and from earliest recorded time to the present. The 
child whose home is barren of music, art, or literature, or who 
has low ideals of home and family life, is given access to the same 
experiences as children from more favored homes. The school 
can neither take the place of the home nor overcome all its de- 
ficiencies, but it can assist greatly in balancing experiences. It 
can also prepare the child to meet undesirable situations which 
cannot be changed, stand between the child and other agencies, 
and avoid adding to his maladjustment. 

The school does not claim to increase native capacity and pro- 
duce genius, but it can educate the common run of humanity in 
such a way that they will appreciate and use to advantage the 
results of genius. It can also arrange the materials selected for 
educational purposes according to the interests and achievements 
of the group. The school has a responsibility to educate for one- 
ness of outcomes when such are personally and socially desirable. 
It has an equal responsibility to educate for different outcomes 
when individual and social needs and interests make this desirable. 
"The ideal school offers each student an environment where he 
feels at ease, where work presents a challenge that seems signifi- 
cant to the student, where he is confident that he has the ability 
to succeed, and where he feels that the teacher and his classmates 
regard him as having a personality worth knowing ." 11 

The school has an obligation to society as well as to the child. 
Some within the school talk only of a teacher-pupil-planned cur- 

11 H. N. Rivlin, “The Evaluation of Personality Adjustments in the Classroom." 
p. 479. Paul A. Winy and Charles E. Skinner, Mental Hygiene in Modern Educa- 
tion, Chapter XVII. Tarrar and Rinehart. 1939. 
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riculum. The school must of necessity be concerned with all that 
affects the welfare of the student. It need not take full responsi- 
bility for all education. It should, however, know what other 
agencies are doing which contributes to or interferes with its 
purpose and endeavor to secure their active cooperation in plan- 
ning for and providing the type of education which children in 
a democracy need. Young people in the lower economic groups 
especially are bound by the conditions under which they are liv- 
ing. The school and the community have a peculiar responsibility 
for helping them break through to a better way of life. 

Much is being said about the need for children to see democracy 
in action and to live democratically within the school. This is 
important but it is not enough. The school should consciously 
teach children the meaning of democratic living as they live it, 
in order that they may both understand it and want to practice 
it in all their relationships. The experiences children have should 
be worth while. To decide matters democratically can have little 
educational value if the experiences themselves are not worth 
having. Children have few illusions as to the real worth of what 


they arc doing. The school responds readily to control. This may 
represent a serious danger. It means, on the other hand, that at- 
titudes and habits considered socially worth while may quickly 
influence the work of the school. 


The school has an obligation to itself. It should teach the real 
worth of education for the individual and for society. It should 
emphasize the need for organized learning as the basis for meeting 
satisfactorily the wide variety of situations that face individuals 
in present-day society. It should teach respect for knowledge, 
develop ability in making use of it, and develop skill in judging 
its reliability. It should seek to develop the desire to learn and 
to continue learning and to develop skill in using the techniques 
of learning. That real education has money value is an accepted 
fact. This money value, however, should be seen in proper per- 
spective to us other values and not as a dollar sign pinned willy- 
nilly to each day in school, as some of our educational statisticians 
have told the public. 

For many years the teacher controlled the life of the school. 
Recently there has been a shift to a child-society-centered cur 
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riculum in theory, with all too often an emphasis on the child and 
his casual interests in practice. There are many facets to the job 
of teaching. Primarily the job is seen today as one of guidance. 
That this guidance should be virile and dynamic rather than pas- 
sive and colorless is frequently overlooked, however. In develop- 
ing a philosophy of education, it is important for the teacher to 
think through her role in the educative process. 

Two special problems face the home economics teacher: the 
first has to do with the broad values she sees in home economics for 
education as a whole; the second, with the values of greatest worth 
for the particular situation in which she is working. The point 
of view of those with whom she works will determine in part, 
but not entirely, the use of home economics within a school. 
Home economics has a contribution to make to education in all 
the basic relationships of life — personal living, home and family 
life, social-civic relationships, and vocational guidance and prepara- 
tion. It has value as a special subject and as part of the core 
offerings. It may contribute to either vocational or general edu- 
cation. 

The needs and interests of students, the needs of the home and 
community should provide the basis for building a home economics 
program. The goals set for education as a whole should furnish 
the criteria for determining the special uses to be made of the field 
in a particular situation. Home economics is a broad field, rich 
in potential values. The home economics teacher has a major 
responsibility to understand and weigh values and to see that they 
are considered thoughtfully in the building of an educational 
program. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 

Final responsibility for what formal education means to stu- 
dents rests largely in the hands of the teacher. The teaching job 
is many-sided; the teacher’s role has many facets. Basically the 
job is that of providing learning experiences which will promote 
he fullest growth and development of the individual student, 
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may be so used as to achieve different learnings with different 
groups or different individuals. Making a dress may mean learning 
construction processes and nothing more or it may mean studying 
materials, design, and color, planning a costume, and constructing 
a dress. For some students it may mean growth in self-confidence; 
for others, better understanding of the problems parents face in 
rearing a family. For still others it may mean increasing their 
understanding of the social situation today and their desire to 
help in improving conditions. Desirable as it is that pupils assume 
increasing responsibility for selecting the activities which will give 
them the experiences they need, the teacher should see that many 
possibilities are considered before choices are made. 

Learning experiences should finally be put into a working 
whole. The relative importance of different needs, the order in 
which to take up problems, the depth and breadth of study are all 
factors to consider in planning the teaching program. Spur-of-the- 
moment planning has no more of a place in teaching than have 
the plans which are followed without change from year to year. 
Many techniques may be used to achieve the purposes set up: 
field trips, demonstrations, reports, discussions, and group and 
individual work. Although no list of activities or body of subject 
matter should be planned in advance with the intention of using 
it in detail with a particular group, such planning, if flexible, 
has its value as a point of departure for the teacher. 

Worth-while, usable plans represent up-to-the-minute thinking, 
centering in learning units of sufficient scope to be interesting 
and challenging to both teacher and pupils. Daily teaching to be 
valuable must have direction. Good teaching, however, has no 
place for the day’s work planned as a unit in itself. A continuous 
thread should tie the day’s work to the learning unit, and this in 
turn to the larger purposes of home economics and of education. 
Plans should state clearly the outcomes desired, the learning es- 
sential for achieving these outcomes, and the ways in which the 
learning is to be attained. Ways of pretesting to know where 
learning should begin and for measuring both the direction and 
progress being made should be included in the planning. Formal 
tests arc important for certain types of measurement. Other types 
of learning can be measured best in regular classwork or home* 
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work. Pupils should help in the planning throughout so that they 
may know both the goals toward which they are stnvmg and the 
ways in which growth may be measured. _ _ 

Observing behavior in the unsupervised situation is an effectn 
means of measuring progress in learning. Checking growth here 

the care of clothing, habits of selecting food, attitudes toward 

family members-must be done informally. This may be done 
best by observation and with and by the pupils themselves. 
Success in this area represents real success in teaching. Other types 
of testing enable the teacher and pupils to note intermediate 
learning in attaining the larger goals. They should not be thought 
of as measuring ends valuable in themselves, however, but only 
the means of providing information which will lead to better 
teaching on the part of the teacher and more worth-while learning 
on the part of the students. 

Home economics is taught through the use, care, and manage- 
ment of the department as well as through the class discussions 
and special activities carried out by the pupils. Inappropriate or 
too expensive furnishings and equipment, disorderly storage, 
careless handling of supplies, working without a financial plan 
may be more effective instruments for teaching than the problems 
discussed in class. 


The home has always taught homemaking and will continue to 
do so. The home economics teacher should endeavor to build on 
the worth-while teachings ol the home and secure its cooperation 
in the work the school is emphasizing. Pupils should be led to 
appreciate the work of their parents and the difficulties against 
which they have oftentimes struggled and to understand the real 
worth which frequently lies beneath unpolished manners and 
poor material surroundings. The life goals of many parents 
center in providing for their children a better opportunity than 
they had and in improving home conditions. Home economics 
teaching should contribute to the realiiation of both these aims, 
and parents who see these aims being achieved will become strong 
allies of the work. Home visiting acquaints the teacher with the 
family and with home conditions. Home experiences worked out 
under teacher guidance, however, should be only the beginning 
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of the pupil’s use of home economics instruction in out-of-school 
living. 

Education is being recognized as a continuous process. This 
entails two obligations for the teacher— one to teach in such a 
way that people will want to go on learning and will have the 
techniques for teaching themselves; the other, to assist in provid- 
ing instruction for those who, until recent years, have been thought 
of as having finished their formal education. New information 
and new ways of doing things are constantly being worked out and 
should be made available to people no longer in the regular 
school. Teaching people who do not have to come to school and 
who will not come unless they see worth in what they are getting 
holds a special challenge. People who have seen home economics 
as a narrow field, who have not wanted their daughters to take it, 
or who have not been interested in a well-equipped, adequately 
supported department locally get a different notion of home eco- 
nomics as they attend adult classes. 

Not only should the teaching be directed toward realizing the 
larger objectives of the school, but the home economics depart- 
ment should cooperate in its many activities. The elementary 
school children may need instruction in nutrition; the football 
boys may want help in planning a training diet; the Future 
Farmers organization may be interested in working on joint 
activities to improve rural home life. Sanitary conditions around 
the school may need improving; a restroom for the girls may be 
desirable. Experiences in other fields, if made use of, will con- 
tribute to better work in home economics. The school may have 
an excellent science department according to the usual standards, 
and yet the teacher may fail to tie up the teaching of science with 
home living because it has never occurred to him; the art depart- 
ment may be very good as to the basic principles taught, but the 
activities may have little relationship to the lives of students 
because the teacher docs not know what those lives are. The agri- 
cultural and home economics departments may work together on 
problems of food production, distribution, and cost, rural housing, 
and more satisfying recreation. Cooperating with the parent- 
tcachcr association in health work with prc-school children, with 
a welfare agency in providing for destitute children, or with the 
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county health staff in holding a baby clinic may offer excellent 
opportunities for service. A program of work — a calendar of 
activities should be planned by the teacher, showing in a system- 
atic way the experiences she plans to use in achieving the ob- 
jectives of the department. This should be a flexible program, 
however, to be adjusted as new conditions arise and indicate a 
need for change. 
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for saying that conditions at home were different from what they 
really were, when it was the teacher’s attitude that was responsible 
for their answers rather than any real wish to be insincere on 
their part. 

The classroom until recently has been a teacher-controlled 
situation. The school put a premium on pleasing the teacher and 
on accepting her decisions as to what should be done and her 
standards as to when work was well done. This usually meant 
setting the same goals for everyone regardless of individual in- 
terests, abilities, or talents. In the new relationship that teachers 
are trying to establish, the teacher is seeking a friendly, honest 
relationship between the pupils and herself and among the pupils. 
She endeavors to foster the growth of individual talents and to 
give recognition to individual abilities. Each student is to be ac- 
cepted for himself, the teacher-pupil relationship at no time being 
used to establish and maintain the teacher’s security. 

In shifting from a position of sole authority to that of guide, 
the teacher still holds important responsibilities. Her maturity 
and experience do count. Only as she widens the horizons of 
students will they have a rich background from which to choose. 
They need her help in appreciating fully the scope of the activities 
they wish to undertake, in understanding the time and the new 
learning involved. Some teachers would manipulate the situation 
so that students choose to do what the teacher has already planned 
for them to do. The teacher’s responsibility is rather to see that 
all aspects of a situation are considered, that pupils have the back- 
ground for foreseeing the results of various courses of action, and 
that they are willing to carry through on the one they choose. The 
teacher should take the lead in creating a wholesome working 
atmosphere in which worth-while activities of vital concern to 
students may be carried out. This should always be appropriate 
to the activity itself. Pupils welcome an atmosphere in which they 
can work effectively when the things they are doing seem important 
to them. They, however, would like to help create their working 
conditions. 

Democracy in the classroom is sometimes interpreted as mean- 
ing that pupils should help in making all decisions. Such an 
interpretation has no validity in teaching. Where growth is an 
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important outcome, as it is in the school, pupils must grow in 
ability to make decisions. They should then neither be burdened 
beyond their ability to carry through nor be asked to assume re- 
sponsibilities which cannot rightly be delegated to them. To reach 
a little further than their present grasp, to have a chance to be 
successful with reasonable effort, to fail sometimes because of 
carelessness or overconfidence, is quite different from having to 
assume responsibility for helping to decide all that affects them. 
Whenever responsibility is given, however, the teacher should be 
sincere in letting student decisions be final. Whenever responsibil- 
Ity is assumed, students should be equally sincere in carrying 
through. They should learn that privileges have corresponding 
duties and that the former is not to be had without the latter. 
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made to find out the characteristics of successful and unsuccessful 
teachers. Teacher-educating institutions have prepared lists of 
qualities considered desirable for success in teaching and used 
these in evaluating the growth of students and in determining 
their strong and weak points. 

One thing seems certain — and that is that there is no pattern 
of characteristics which guarantees success in teaching nor one 
which inevitably leads to failure. The qualities which people like 
most in other people, as a whole, are those they like in teachers; 
those they dislike in people, in general, they dislike in teachers. 
Because of the relationship of teachers to the young and immature, 
because of the laTge number they may influence, and because 
students have few ways of escaping from the teacher they dislike, 
the importance of desirable qualities in the teacher is of greater 
moment, however, than in people holding other jobs, unless it 
be that of parenthood. 

Comments made by people about teachers they have especially 
liked always bring forth such statements as; is friendly with every- 
one, is interested in students, is fair in her dealings, has no favor- 
ites, is sympathetic and understanding, has poise, has a zest for 
living, enjoys teaching, likes her field, has a pleasing voice, is 
well groomed, dresses becomingly, has a sense of humor. The 
superintendent usually asks especially about appearance, voice, 
interest in people and in teaching, common sense, judgment, 
health, ability to get along with people, business ability, cleanli- 
ness, and orderliness. Statements about the qualities which people 
have most disliked in teachers have been: is sarcastic, is too dicta- 
torial, is lazy, is not interested in teaching or in people, does not 
know her field, has favorites, cannot be depended upon, is un- 
attractive in appearance, has a bad temper, has an unpleasant 
voice, is high-strung, is sickly. 

Nearly everyone knows or has known a good teacher who has 
some of these undesirable traits — is sarcastic, quick-tempered, 
careless in appearance, reserved with students, in not too good 
health, inclined to have favorites. It is doubtful if anyone knows 
a good teacher who is lazy, does not know her field, or dislikes 
teaching. What the run-of-the-mill teacher sometimes overlooks 
is that the exceptional teacher is good in spite of and not because 
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of these undesirable traits. She has enough good qualities, or a 
few good qualities to such a high degree that they more than 
outweigh the undesirable ones. No one would advise the person 
who aspires to greater success to cultivate a sarcastic manner-al- 
though he might advise her to be more friendly or to show a 
greater personal interest in students. 

The encouraging aspect of the situation is that good qualities 
may be learned and undesirable ones made less prominent or re- 
p aced by more desirable ones. This is possible even for the person 
who has taught many years if the desire to change is present. The 
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herself finds the teaching situation in which she holds the position 
of sole authority an excellent way of getting a feeling of security. 
She feels important as she tells the pupils what to do and sets 
standards for achievement. The only certain way for the teacher 
to get security in the long run, however, is for her to become master 
of herself and of some area of her field, even though small in 
the beginning. She will then win a place for herself with her 
students and will have the beginning of a faith in herself which 
is of lasting worth. 

A second characteristic of good adjustment is the ability to face 
and the habit of facing realistically the world in which one lives. 
This means life guided by a philosophy that has been set in terms 
of achievable and desirable goals. The teacher must know herself 
and be able to see herself in the world in which she lives. The 
lives of many people are made wholly unreal by wishful thinking 
and by constant rationalization of their own behavior. They place 
the blame for their actions on incidents outside their control, 
which may or may not be true. In either case, the individual must 
still face the situation and work out the best possible adjustment. 

The points at which many women teachers — home economics 
teachers perhaps more than others — find themselves in conflict 
with reality have to do with standards for material living and 
marriage. A good deal has been said and is being said about the 
low salaries of teachers and especially women teachers. Certainly 
anything that can be done to increase family and individual money 
income as a whole should be done. However, when one realizes 
that 65 per cent of the families in this country’ in 1935-1936 had 
an annual income of §1500 or less, not including those families 
on relief, 1 it is not so easy to get concerned about the low salaries 
of teachers as a class alone or of home economics teachers as a 
special group. An aspect of the problem which causes special 
difficulty for some home economics teachers is that oftentimes 
their home economics experiences at the college level have re- 
sulted in the setting of high standards for material living — 
standards which they find difficult to realize on the salary’ they 
can reasonably expect to have. These teachers know good mate- 

1 National Resources Committee. Consumer Incomes in the l/nited States. August, 
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rials and good workmanship in ready-to-wear garments, good 
finish and design in furniture, good fabrics in house furnishings 
and these cost money, more money than they have. They expect 
their teaching to increase the resources of the families whose 
children they teach — families having no more and often less 
money income than they have. Frequently, however, they have 
failed to face the fact that their superior schooling has increased 
their wants without increasing either their resourcefulness in 
meeting them or their ability to weigh values and organize their 
life into a harmonious and orderly whole. 

The second point at which women teachers often fail to face 


reality has to do with marriage. It should be recognized that many 
communities also fail to face reality at this point, although in a 
different way. Certainly there is nothing in the nature of teaching 
that demands that success for the woman teacher is dependent 
upon her remaining unmarried. In fact some of those qualities, 
which have led to the title of “school marm” used in a derogatory 
sense, stem largely from the unnatural lives which teachers of 
both sexes have lived in the past. Women teachers should be able 
to look forward to marriage and family life as any other women. 
I he decision as to whether marriage shall end a woman’s gainful 
employment temporarily or permanently should be made by the 
new faintly in so far as marriage is a factor. The quality of her 
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as single women. This is unfortunate both for them and for those 
whom they teach. 

A third characteristic essential to good adjustment is that the 
individual achieve healthy relationships with those with whom she 
lives and works. For the teacher, they include the students, the 
community, fellow teachers, and those in authority. To be ac- 
cepted by the students because of what she does and not because 
of what she is — a teacher— r is not always easy for either the teacher 
or the pupils. The same may be said of the teacher in relationship 
to those in supervisory or administrative relationship to her. Many 
teachers become so engrossed in their own work that they overlook 
the commonness of purpose of all those within a school situation. 
They lead a sort of lone-wolf existence around the school. Whole- 
some relationships demand that teachers maintain their own in- 
dividuality, however, that they develop their own creative abilities 
and peculiar talents at the same time that they foster a common- 
ness of purpose with those with whom they are working. 

A fourth characteristic of the well-adjusted person is that she is 
emotionally mature. This means that she can stand alone, that 
she can take whatever happens. Essential in achieving emotional 
maturity is the bringing of all aspects of one’s life into an inte- 
grated whole. The ability to face reality is an important factor 
in achieving such integration. Teaching by its very nature pre- 
sents certain hazards. The teacher, working constantly with the 
young and immature, may build a dependence — even though 
unconsciously built — which is not good for either the pupils or 
herself. 

Teachers to be happy must live well-balanced lives. Most teach- 
ing jobs demand much of the teacher. There is no end to the 
worthy enterprises that may engage a home economics teacher’s 
time: a full teaching load, home visiting, adult classes, home eco- 
nomics club, membership on this and that committee both in 
and out of school. Pressures from the community are many. The 
school, die church, civic dubs, welfare agencies, would each add 
one more activity to an already overcrowded schedule. Harmoni- 
ous, orderly living which offers fulfilment to the teacher and 
worth-while service to others should be the goal of every teacher- 
educating program and of every teachenprwould-be teacher. This 
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means choice making within the work job itself, deciding what 
are the most important things for the teacher to do and what shall 
be left undone. Some teachers are so burdened with their teaching 
responsibilities that they have no time to develop real warmth 
and friendliness in their relationships with pupils. More careful 
planning may result in getting more done. It should be recognized 
that some teachers like a feeling of pressure. Some accept re- 
sponsibilities they know they cannot carry out. They haven’t the 
will to say no, or they like the feeling of being, nominally at least, 
a part of a wide variety of enterprises. Sometimes the pressure of 
school work is due to spending too much time on trivial things, 
details that have become habitual but which should be reevaluated 
with new demands. Within the job itself, every teacher should save 
some time for creative activity, for experimentation, for trying 
out new procedures. 1 
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characteristics making for success and happiness in teaching are 
developed early. There is little excuse for misfits in home eco- 
nomics teaching. The person who likes home economics but does 
not like teaching may find many other openings in the home 
economics field. 

Knowledge and Skills the Teacher Needs 

It should go without saying that the teacher who is successful 
will have a broad and sound background in the subject matter 
she is to teach. The home economics teacher cannot hope to know 
all the material of her field, but she should know well that mate- 
rial which is basic to those aspects which she will teach. She should 
also know when she does not know and how to study in the field. 
She should have access to reliable sources of information and have 
sufficient interest and enthusiasm in her field to continue her 
study — study not always to be carried out in books. It will be 
difficult to convince students that a subject is worth studying if 
the teacher is not continuing to study in it herself. 

To know one's field is not enough, however. The successful 
teacher, moreover, knows how to teach and has skill in teaching. 
She knows how people learn and that not all learn in the same 
way. The teacher may need to provide different mediums for 
different pupils even when commonness of outcomes is desired. 
Differences in needs and interests will without doubt call for 
different experiences. How and when to use demonstrations, field 
trips, a movie short, a panel discussion, individual or group work 
are matters of judgment as to the best procedure to use, on the 
one hand, and of skill in using the procedure, on the other. Some 
of this learning about teaching will be acquired in special courses 
set up for this special purpose and in directed-teaching experi- 
ences. Some of it will be learned unconsciously by the teacher 
from the ways in which she was taught. Other learning will come 
from her own teaching experiences, from observation and contact 
with other teachers on the job and through in-service study. 

Teaching is also a matter of relationships between people. The 
teacher needs, then, to know people — the needs and interests of 
different age groups as well as the individual students with whom 
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she works. Recent youth studies will give her insight into the 
problems young people face today and their attitudes toward life. 
Her own students will have their peculiar needs and interests. 
Concern for the individual is one of the most significant changes 
in education in recent years. For this to be more than verbalization, 
the teacher must know a great deal about people and be skilful 
as well in arriving at a common understanding with those with 
whom she works. 


A changing society makes its demands upon the educational 
program and the work of the individual teacher. To know the 
individual as a person is only one side of the picture. For educa- 
tion to be functional, the program must be built on knowledge 
about and understanding of the social situation today and the 
trends which are most likely to make society different in the im- 
mediate future. The gainful employment of women, the longer 
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CHAPTER IV 


THOSE WE TEACH 

Until recently home economics focused attention largely on 
high-school girls. More and more, however, other groups are being 
drawn into the program. Today many boys are enrolled in home 
economics. Studies of young adults point to their need for home- 
life education. Older adults in increasing numbers are to be found 
m study groups, and a few schools provide work for elementary 
* functioning program can be built only as the teacher 
w“ b T h ‘. he age S™? and the individual students with 
le ' r derstanding ° f adolescents as the group 
nludj, concerns most home economics teachers is especiall" im 
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hood, and on the whole constitute a gradual growth process, not 
a sudden appearance of new characteristics. 

Physically, adolescence marks the last growth period. Growth 
is uneven. The heart grows faster than the arteries and blood 
pressure is high. Hands and feet develop before the arms and 
legs; arms and legs, before the trunk. The teeth develop before 
the nose; the nose, before the jaw and chin. The adolescent fre- 
quently worries about his big hands and feet, short waist, and 
“weak” chin, wholly unaware that this is the common cycle of 
human development. The functioning of the endocrine glands is 
especially important during this period. Thyroid difficulties fre- 
quently appear, more often in girls than in boys. The activity 
of the adrenals is closely tied up with the emotions. The pituitary 
controls body growth and sexual maturing, the latter representing 
the most important development of the period. 

Growth demands food. The boy’s appetite is usually enormous. 
The girl’s should be just as good, but it rarely is. Both boys and 
girls are likely to be erratic in their food tastes. Digestive dis- 
turbances, a muddy complexion, and skin eruptions are common. 
Activity is necessary; restlessness, natural; overexertion, all too 
common. Overstimulation should be guarded against and regular 
rest and sleep provided. 

Physical growth is influenced not only by racial stock and 
family heritage, but also by disease, food, work, and personal 
habits. If the factors which have retarded growth are environ- 
mental and have been removed, slowness of development during 
childhood may be followed by accelerated growth during ado- 
lescence. The normal individual, however, has been growing up 
all the time, and at the end of the period is physiologically mature. 
The developmental differences between boys and girls during this 
period are partly natural and partly cultural. Girls are naturally 
taller than boys during early adolescence and they mature one or 
two years earlier. This earlier maturing causes them to take 
positions of leadership during the junior-high-school years. Dif- 
ferences in muscle growth, on the other hand, are due largely to 
differences in the activities in which they engage. 

The adolescent is often awkward. His Jong legs take him across 
the room in fewer steps, his arms reach further, his hands grasp 
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more than he expects them to. Any one who has observed the 
perfect grace of a teen-aged boy or girl in swimming, playing 
tennis, or running a race realizes that his awkwardness at the 
table, around the house, or in the classroom is due to a lack of 
mastery of his “new” body and to a lack of at-homeness in that 
environment rather than to either innate awkwardness or care- 
lessness. 


The claim that a marked change mentally takes place during 
adolescence has no support. "With increase in physical size, wider 
social contacts are opened to both boys and girls. Their field of 
interest has broadened and their interest span has increased. 
Measured by adult standards, adolescents think more logically, 
think about more things, and think longer about any one thing 
han they did a few years earlier. They enjoy using abstract terms 
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ing sexual maturing are prominent. Teasing by adults may result 
in serious emotional disturbances. Dementia praecox, hysteria, 
and milder forms of emotional instability occur at this time, due 
in part at least to faulty training. Emotional stability is best 
acquired by providing during childhood and youth good health 
conditions and a large number of interesting, worth-while activi- 
ties, accompanied by intelligent guidance in meeting increasingly 
difficult life problems. Children in their growing up need the 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding of those older people 
who are in large measure responsible for directing their develop- 
ment, and these people are their parents and teachers. 


The Needs of Adolescence 

Man as Such has certain needs. The particular culture in which 
a group lives influences the form that these needs take. Each period 
in life also makes certain needs more important at that time than 
others. The end of adolescence is adulthood. To be an adult is to 
be physiologically mature, but it is more than that. The person 
who acts as an adult is a self-directive person. He knows himself — 
both his strengths and weaknesses. He has developed a set of 
values for guiding his conduct. He has achieved emotional balance, 
established himself with those of his own sex and with the other 
sex, worked out co-adult relationships with his parents. He is self- 
supporting and will be able eventually to carry his share in main- 
taining a family. Adolescence is a product of modern civilization. 
That the period be used wisely, resulting in a life rich and mean- 
ingful both to the individual and to society now, and later as an 
adult, should be the goal of every young person and of those who 
feel responsible for helping him grow up. 

Although it has been insisted that those things which happen 
during adolescence are simply what has been happening since 
early childhood “writ large”; it is not intended to minimize the 
period. Rather is the attempt made to emphasize the fact that 
training for adolescence begins in early childhood, even in infancy. 
The acquiring of emotional stability and control is one of the 
greatest of these needs. The person emotionally adult has poise 
and self-confidence in his various social relationships. He has 
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achieved adult relationships with his parents and other family 
members. He also has the ability to take what life brings. He may 
bend under the strain but he should not break. Many adults act 
childishly when things do not suit them. They react in a personal 
way in situations which should be met impersonally and objec- 
tively. 


A second need especially important at this age is that of becom- 
ing self-supporting. The adolescent whose formal schooling will 
end during this period needs to select a vocation and to begin 
preparing for it. The one whose ability and physical and financial 
resources are likely to cause him to continue into college should 
have begun the process of focusing his interests in a vocational 
area even though he is not ready to select a specific job goal. An 
important aspect of preparing for earning a living during this 
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which contribute to extending and enriching their resources in 
ways other than earning money. The person who has acquired 
skills in the maintenance aspects of living and uses them may earn 
little from these skills but he will live better. He trill also be 
happier because he has a feeling of increased personal worth. 

Many young people marry during adolescence or early adult- 
hood. The age of marriage, especially for girls, seems to be moving 
downward during recent years. The success of home and family 
living is influenced in many ways by the ideals established and by 
the techniques and skills acquired during this period. The most 
important factor in satisfactory adjustment in married life appears 
to be the satisfactory adjustment of the parents . 1 2 How much this 
can be counterbalanced by an educational program, when the 
adjustment is unsatisfactory, no one knows because it has never 
been tried to any marked extent. Wholesome relationships with 
one’s own sex and finally with the other sex, a well-balanced out- 
look on marriage and family life, an interest in children, skill in 
living intimately with other people, and ability and desire to 
carry one’s share of responsibility within the home should be 
wor ked for during adolescence— and, if achieved, trill meet a deep- 
seated need of this age group. 

The end of adolescence finds the individual largely controlling 
his own behavior. Conclusions he has reached as to what is of 
most worth will become guiding principles to govern his conduct. 
These conclusions grow out of his experiences. He should have 
help in setting his goals, in making concrete a philosophy of life 
that is workable and likely to be satisfying over a long period of 
time. “The boy who sees, in many diverse situations, the ability 
of the strong to coerce the weak may develop the ideal that ‘might 
makes right.’ He may then use this ideal to guide his own conduct 
or as a basis for judging new situations. His generalization is just 
as truly an ‘ideal’ as a conviction that the strong should protect 
the weak.’ - Only as he has other experiences and learns to evaluate 
the experiences he has can society hope for an adult who selects 
the better "ways — those ways we have come to think of as providing 

1 L. M, Terman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, p. 372* McGraw-Hill 
fcook Company. 193G. 

2 Luella Cole, Psychology of Adolescence, p. 144. Farrar and Rinehart. 193G. 
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the foundation for democratic living in its fullest sense. Successful 
adulthood depends upon the manner in which and the degree to 
which the needs of adolescence have been met. 


Special Interests of This Age Group 

The interests of the adolescent parallel closely his needs and 
offer education an approach for meeting these needs. During 
early adolescence both boys and girls desire social acceptability by 
their own group more than anything else. What the crowd thinks, 
says, and does, is all important. The crowd remains important but 
its size decreases with the years until many older adolescents are 
entirely happy with two or three intimate friends. Boys’ gangs 
during these early years seem to he the result of allowing them 
more freedom than girls, rather than the development of an in- 
terest peculiar to them. Both groups are interested in their own 
tex tn early adolescence more than in the other sex. Girls, how- 
eser, develop heterosexual interests earlier than boys. Boys are 
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Growth from: 

Family status a relatively unim- 
portant factor in influencing rela- 
tions among peers. 


Informal social activities such as 
parties. 

Dating rare. 


Emphasis on building relations 
with boys and girls. 

Friendships more temporary. 
Many friends. 

Willingness to accept activities 
providing opportunities for social 
relations. 
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important and stabilizing. 
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the younger children, but the adolescent is frequently on his own 
from the end of a short school day until the parents’ work day is 
over or even longer. The home, no longer a production center, 
offers little opportunity for stimulating, worth-while activities. 
In fact, many parents measure their success largely in terms of 
their ability to give their children more material things, free 
them from any responsibility for contributing to family or per- 
sonal maintenance. Such a way of living defeats the very purpose 
parents have in mind in striving for it, making life harder instead 
of easier for their children when they are forced to assume adult 
responsibilities, robbing their children of the very experiences 
that have made them strong. Recent experiments of government 
and industry, looking to a more nearly self-sustaining home, 
should, if successful, provide many activities of value to growing 
children. Emphasis on work programs for boys and girls of high- 
school age offers promise of remedying some of the weaknesses 
in adolescent life today. 

More leisure and more ways of using it are available today but 
little has been done to help people learn to use it for creative 
purposes. Amusements have been commercialized. People have 
more of their fun sitting down. Automobiles and good roads have 
removed the problem of distances. Movies allow the individual 
to travel the xvorld in thought and to run the whole scale of 
human emotions vicariously in an evening’s entertainment. Par- 
ents know neither where the adolescent is nor what he is doing, 
thinking, or seeing. Every advertisement and every shop window 
is an attempt to make people dissatisfied with what they have. The 
child may beg or coax for what he sees. The adolescent is tempted 
to secure it by his own hands. 

The smaller family has tied many parents, especially mothers, 
too dose to their children. Some have been unwilling to see their 
children grow up. They see themselves losing the only job they 
have as the children become independent. Many young people 
have had no contact with little children. Some enter marriage 
with no intention of rearing a family, never having learned the 
joy of companionship with the young. Broken family ties fre- 
quently cause mothers, and sometimes fathers, to hold on to their 
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children, refusing to allow them to lead normal lives with their 
own generation. 

For many years, industry made tempting advances to young 
people, offering good clothes, automobiles, amusements, adven- 
ture, and the job with which to pay for them. During the depres- 
sion years just past, industry still offered all these ways of spending 
money, but it was not nearly so ready to provide the opportunity 
for earn. ng money. Young people grew up expecting to find a 
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Parents who are wise encourage their adolescent sons and daugh* 
ters to grow up. This is fundamental. It demands a realization, 
however, that growing up is a learning process. Physical growth of 
a sort takes place of itself. Parental guidance may be and usually 
is desirable in building good health habits and attitudes. Other 
phases of growth — the individual’s social, emotional, moral, 
esthetic, and intellectual development — on the other hand, de- 
pend entirely upon his experiences. Adults have a major respon- 
sibility to provide the kind of experiences children need to grow 
into happy, satisfying adulthood. 

Adolescents need to have a feeling of security in the family, 
to feel secure in their parents’ affection for them as people even 
though the parents may not always approve of or agree with what 
they do. “The basic security that gives one courage to use one’s 
powers and test one’s vision depends most of all upon the unwaver- 
ing love of one’s parents.’’ 4 Boys and girls of this age should be 
guided in understanding their parents and other family members, 
come to see and respect them as separate personalities, and receive 
from them similar understanding and respect. Each individual 
should be helped in building a place increasingly adult for himself 
within the family by sharing in responsibilities, by feeling that the 
family counts on him in various ways even as he counts on its 
members. Society has overemphasized a philosophy of the indi- 
vidual s living his own fife apart from the lives of others. No 
individual can build a rich and full life for himself without help 
from others and without giving help to others. Many of his con- 
cerns are and should be the concerns of the group. 

The adolescent needs to feel proud of his home — proud, how- 
ever, in terms of its real worth. Changes will need to be made — 
sometimes in its structure, always in its use — with the growing up 
of children. They should help to plan these changes. The home 
should be thought of as a family home, planned for family living 
with appropriate provision for the special needs and interests of 
all the members, not as belonging to either the children or the 
parents alone. The young woman of a generation ago was credited 
with saying, “My parlor and mother's kitchen.” Today many 

4 K. W. Taylor, Do Adolescents Need Parents? p. 15. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1938. 
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families have tried to make living so compact that there is not 
only no parlor in which to entertain friends but also no place in 
which to study, to work with tools, to experiment, to house a 
collection, in general, no place for the adolescent or any other 
member of the family to have a life of his own. 

A point at which family life frequently interferes with ado- 
lescent development is in the parents’ unwillingness to let their 
children grow up. They try, through their money, their experi- 
ences, their willingness to do things for them, to shut them off from 
all unpleasantness or hurtful experiences. They want their chil- 
dren to have the easy life, the advantages which they did not have, 
n oing this they all too often overlook the good in their own 
upbringing of which they are depriving their children. A second 
point at which parents may fail their children arises from their 
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its students and to help students to know themselves and to accept 
increasing responsibility for their own development. The teachers’ 
knowledge of students, as shown by the New York State Regents’ 
Inquiry, is, no doubt, much like that in other states. "On the 
whole, the present results show that these boys and girls have 
managed to get along reasonably well with their teachers, for the 
traits mentioned are more frequently strengths than weaknesses. 
While they have attracted little unfavorable attention to them- 
selves, however, they have seldom made a sufficiently vivid im- 
pression upon their teachers to be remembered as individuals 
a few months after leaving school .” 5 

Guidance as a special sendee in the schools is comparatively new. 
Many schools have built up a special counseling department. 
Certain clinical aspects of counseling, without doubt, demand the 
service of the highly trained expert. Many teachers, however, 
have interests and personal qualities which make them especially 
good as counselors. They may and probably will need in addition 
some special training. In any event, the entire school should unite 
in its study of students, pool its resources, agree on plans, and 
make available the findings of individual teachers to all. The 
student who is asked to write his autobiography four or five times 
for as many different teachers within a year or two can hardly 
be censured for dressing it up a bit. 

Parents and other agencies should be called into the planning 
of the educational program. The school by its very nature may 
need to take the lead in securing such cooperation. This should 
be a joint effort to locate problems and to find out the best solu- 
tions to them — solutions to be carried out sometimes by the school 
and sometimes by other agencies and at other places. It should 
not, however, be the school’s asking the home to help in carrying 
out the school’s already planned program. In some places, parent- 
teaeher-student organizations have already replaced parent-teacher 
groups. The community in the past — and this includes the home 
and the school — has paid altogether too little attention to pro- 
viding a "good” life for young people, good in terms of their 
needs and interests and not as adults see it for themselves. 

S R. E. Eckert and T. O. Marshall. When Youth Leave School, p. 107. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1938. 
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The school in its organization can and should provide for 
the needs peculiar to adolescents in a variety of ways. Students 
should have contact with one or two teachers over a period of 
years. The individual student then in time knows some one teacher 
well and some teacher knows him well. The school should also 
provide for the socialization of those students who need it— help 
them with their manners and dress, personal hygiene and groom- 
ing, all those aspects of living which will make them more ac- 
ceptable members of their group. It should also provide activity 
and informal types of education throughout. This should include 
a good health program directed toward achieving good health 
habits and attitudes, a program of physical activity concerned 
with a wide variety of activities (many of which have possibilities 
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In spite of these deficiencies in education for the adolescent, 
there has been a tendency in recent years to overemphasize the 
problems of adolescence. Society developed as a male-adult-dom- 
inated world. A few years ago it moved in the direction of a child- 
centered world. The depression years brought a real danger of 
seeing the problems of adolescents and of young adults out of 
perspective to the problems of other age groups and the larger 
society. What is needed is a world which has a place for people at 
every age and in which all work together for the well-being of 
all. Some educators fail to face reality as they make proposals for 
educating youth. They would free adolescents from routine work 
because they have outgrown that interest in it which they had as 
young children. They would not have them coerced. They are to 
have work only with those teachers they like as people, work in 
groups with their immediate friends. They are not to be held re- 
sponsible for tending the furnace at home or for sweeping the 
front steps lest the routine bore them or they lose status with 
their group. 

It is very easy to become sentimental and unreal about any 
period in life. What adolescents want most of all is to feel that they 
are a part of the on-going stream of society. It is desirable to know 
adolescents as a group and as individuals. But this knowledge is 
important only as adults, whether parents or teachers, use it to 
help these young people face realistically the world in which they 
live and what it means for each one of them to find a place in it 
which he can fill successfully and happily. Life for most people 
has much routine and this is fortunate. Each day brings its asso- 
ciations with people whom the individual would not choose as in- 
timate friends. There is no better place to learn to be an adult 
than in the home and school under the guidance of adults vitally 
concerned with the adolescent’s successful growing up. 

Special Values in Home Economics 

Home economics offers unusual opportunity for meeting ado- 
lescent needs and interests. Its greatest values are for girls, but 
it has values for boys also. The wider contacts of the high-school 
girl have broadened her interests. Natural maturing has increased 
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The school in its organization can and should provide for 
the needs peculiar to adolescents in a variety of ways. Students 
should have contact with one or two teachers over a period of 
years. The individual student then in time knows some one teacher 
well and some teacher knows him well. The school should also 
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them with their manners and dress, personal hygiene and groom- 
ing, all those aspects of living which will make them more ac- 
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a good health program directed toward achieving good health 
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In spite of these deficiencies in education for the adolescent, 
there has been a tendency in recent years to overemphasize the 
problems of adolescence. Society developed as a male-adult-dom- 
inated world. A few years ago it moved in the direction of a child- 
centered world. The depression years brought a real danger of 
seeing the problems of adolescents and of young adults out of 
perspective to the problems of other age groups and the larger 
society. What is needed is a world which has a place for people at 
every age and in which all work together for the well-being of 
all. Some educators fail to face reality as they make proposals for 
educating youth. They would free adolescents from routine work 
because they have outgrown that interest in it which they had as 
young children. They would not have them coerced. They are to 
have work only with those teachers they like as people, work in 
groups with their immediate friends. They are not to be held re- 
sponsible for tending the furnace at home or for sweeping the 
from steps lest the routine bore them or they lose status with 
their group. 

It is very easy to become sentimental and unreal about any 
period in life. What adolescents want most of all is to feel that they 
are a part of the on-going stream of society. It is desirable to know 
adolescents as a group and as individuals. But this knowledge is 
important only as adults, whether parents or teachers, use it to 
help these young people face realistically the world in which they 
live and what it means for each one of them to find a place in it 
which he can fill successfully and happily. Life for most people 
has much routine and this is fortunate. Each day brings its asso- 
ciations with people whom the individual would not choose as in- 
timate friends. There is no better place to learn to be an adult 
than in the home and school under the guidance of adults vitally 
concerned with the adolescent’s successful growing up. 

Special Values in Home Economics 

Home economics offers unusual opportunity for meeting ado- 
lescent needs and interests. Its greatest values are for girls, but 
it has values for boys also. The wider contacts of the high-school 
girl have broadened her interests. Natural maturing has increased 
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the time that a problem will hold her attention. These broadened 
interests and the longer interest span should be kept in mind in 
organizing and teaching home economics. 

Home economics teaching should foster good health through 
teaching good nutrition, prevention of disease and accidents, care 
o the sick, the relation between housing and dress and health. 
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the wearing of glasses less noticeable. Laboratory classes should 
be organized and routine duties distributed so as to provide relaxa- 
tion without such movement becoming aimless. Adolescents vary 
in physical development, and the liner manipulative processes 
should be left until the individual has coordinated his growing 
muscles. This calls for adjusting instruction to each student rather 
than giving the same assignment to all. 

Home economics, to be mentally stimulating, must deal with 
real situations, solve problems that make a difference to people 
in their living and that demand thought in their solving. Students 
should increasingly set their own goals and select the educational 
experiences to be followed through in realizing their goals. The 
teacher with her broader experience should help them see prob- 
lems and possibilities for solving them. 

Home economics has much to offer adolescents in developing 
poise and self-confidence through instruction in personal hygiene, 
grooming, social customs and manners, and in acquiring desirable 
personality traits. A study of becomingness of clothing and the 
suitability of dress to the occasion, the planning of a costume, 
rather than the selection of single garments because they are at- 
tractive, will answer many of the problems arising in regard to 
dress. The study of child development will help them understand 
themselves and other people better. A study of family relationships 
should lead to greater understanding of their parents’ point of 
view and make for increased congeniality between the two gen- 
erations. Home economics should broaden the field of interests, 
provide a wide range of activities, and increase recreational re- 
sources. 

Social development is especially important to adolescents dur- 
ing the early years. The less secure the adolescent feels, the greater 
will be his desire to conform. Many would rather stay home from 
a social affair than dress differently from the others. Friendships 
are frequently built out of a feeling of personal inadequacy— a 
desire for support. 

Social maturing for the adolescent has two important aspects. 
The first is to establish himself with his own age group, as one of 
the group first and with his own sex, followed by sound and whole- 
some relationships with the other sex which will lead eventually 
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to courtship, marriage, and the establishment of a home. The 
second is to shift his relationships with parents from that of the 
parent-child relationship of early life to a co-adult relationship. In 
this relationship, the young adult seeks the guidance of parents 
when their greater maturity and experiences will be helpful, wants 
the security of having them behind him, but does not want to feel 
that he must follow a pattern because it is what his parents wish 
tor him or themselves. 
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in the home and the privileges of an adult outside. They have 
failed to make use of the many opportunities within the home to 
show their parents that they are growing up, that they are able 
to meet situations as an adult. It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that parents see them still as little children outside the home. 
This is the parents' fault as much as, perhaps more than, the fault 
of these boys and girls, but it is the latter that the school most 
often touches. The boy or girl who has learned or is learning to 
carry his share of the load at home, who is concerned with all the 
life of the family, who can take responsibility in planning and 
preparing meals and in doing family marketing, who shows that 
he is a responsible adult within the home, will find that he is well 
on the way to being given the privileges and the responsibilities 
of an adult in his outside relationships. 

The wider fields open to women and the changed social attitude 
toward women in outside employment have made the selection of 
a vocation entirely different from that of even a generation ago. 
Teaching has long ceased to be the only “genteel” occupation 
open to women, nor is the girl greatly concerned as to whether the 
job is genteel or not if it is something she really wants to do. The 
notion of early selection of a vocation and the training for a spe- 
cific job of a few years ago has been replaced by the idea of selec- 
tion within broad limits and training of a more general nature, 
thus enabling the individual to find a place in any one of several 
specific lines. Work done during vacations and guidance and 
counseling given in school or by parents may help greatly in 
making a choice. The selection of a general line of direct interest 
to her and within her ability to succeed seems desirable even 
though changes may be made in later life. Marriage will and 
should alter the plans of many women for a vocation. 

Many of the vocations open to women are closely related to 
different aspects of home economics. Talents, aptitudes, and in- 
terests which show up in one phase or another can be carried over 
into some work which the girl may follow as a vocation. Girls may 
investigate different opportunities along home economics lines 
and prepare reports for the class. They may also direct out-of- 
school work in home economics toward vocational tryouts. 

The number who will find a vocation in home economics or 
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related fields will be relatively small. It has value for all, however, 
in improving their general employability and satisfaction on the 
job. The ability to work happily with other people, to select suit- 
able and becoming clothes, to wear them well, to be well-groomed, 
to make a pleasing appearance, to have good manners, to be at 
ease m the ordinary social relationships of life, contributes to 
persona appiness, but it also contributes to success on the job. 
Learnmg such as this has money value, more than most educa- 
value haVe , reallzed or admitted. The habit o£ weighing 
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housing, child development, family relationships, personal de- 
velopment, management. The values within these different phases 
will vary with different individuals and at different levels. The 
interest of the seventh-grade girl in little children is likely to be 
different from that of the twelfth-grade girl or boy. The manipula- 
tive processes of food preparation and housewifery will interest 
the young girl as techniques. They will interest the older girl as 
means of serving attractive meals to friends or of having an or- 
derly and pleasant house in which to entertain. Clothing study 
in relationship to personal appearance and social acceptability 
will be of special interest to the girls at the tenth-grade level or 
thereabouts. Ways of making the home more attractive will seem 
especially important to the adolescent when she becomes interested 
in the good esteem of her group. Money management may be of 
special interest to a girl whose desires outdistance her resources 
and whose family lives on a restricted budget. Emphasis and inter- 
est in personality development and family relationships will shift 
with the years. Home projects dealing with problems vital to the 
maintaining of the girls' present homes Tesult in a new insight into 
the broader aspects of homemaking. The class set-up calling for 
much give and take between its members leads to an evaluation of 
personal traits and characteristics. All such situations assist in 
building ideals of home and family life. 

A philosophy of life is made up of what a person thinks about 
people and things; interpreted into action, it controls one’s be- 
havior. Standards and ideals are in a state of flux during adoles- 
cence. The experiences children have at this age will do much to 
set them, although influenced greatly during childhood and re- 
maining changeable to a lesser degree during adulthood. Guid- 
ance is necessary if conduct is to be reliable and honest, if relation- 
ships with other people are to be motivated by interest and 
concern for their welfare. Thoughtful brothers and sisters, wise 
parents, kindly neighbors, and good citizens are the result of edu- 
cation received from one source or another; they do not just 
happen. 

Home economics has unlimited opportunity for developing 
character traits. It will also increase its vitality as it points its 
teaching toward social situations, making budgets to secure the 
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greatest values for all the family, providing a home suited to the 
widely diversified needs of a group, rearing children for happy, 
successful life in an ever-changing social order. Successful homes 
are no longer made apart from society. They are concerned with 
the provisions made by the government for their welfare, with 
the conditions of industry where many must secure the money for 
their maintenance and from which all must secure a large share 
° 1 Ieir ma ^ er * a l goods, with the stability of the financial system 
to which they must intrust their savings, with the progress in 
meirelationships in protecting their homes and their youth from 
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CHAPTER V 


the home economics curriculum 

Long-time planning is essential for good teaching. Recently the 
practice of applying the term curriculum to the educational expe- 
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limits as to what can be done. Overemphasis at one place at the 
expense of underemphasis at another is avoided. Such planning 
does not preclude change or adjustment to new needs, but rather 
encourages and makes possible change with the minimum of loss 
of other values. 

Basic Considerations in Curriculum Building 

Four basic steps are essential in planning a curriculum: the 
setting up of objectives and their interpretation into behavior out- 
comes; the determining of the learning needed to achieve the ob- 
jectives; the selecting of educational experiences for acquiring 
the learning needed; and the deciding upon ways of measuring 
the extent to which the learning has been acquired. Curriculum 
planning, "whether of the entire school or of a field alone, takes its 
direction from the philosophy of those "who are responsible for 
the program. This philosophy determines who shall help in cur- 
riculum building and the emphasis to be placed upon the needs 
of students and the needs of society. It determines the learning 
considered of most worth, the kind of educational experiences pro- 
vided, and the way in which learning is evaluated. The specific 
objectives set up within an area will be influenced by the needs of 
those being educated and by the needs of society; the experiences 
used in achieving the objectives will be influenced by the resources 
available. Basic considerations for the teacher in curriculum build- 
ing, then, are to think through her philosophy of education , 2 to 
know the needs of society and the needs of students, and to be 
familiar with the resources available within the local situation. 

Home economics teachers who have just finished their college 
preparation for teaching will be more or less familiar with the 
larger social problems and their implications for teaching. Those 
who have studied less recently will do well to look objectively at 
the world today and see its meaning for home economics. All 
around them, they will see people living under crowded housing 
conditions and in houses below a decent standard of living. They 
will see people undernourished: some because they do not know 
what is good nutrition, some because they do not think it makes 

3 See Chapter II for a discussion of a philosophy of education. 
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any difference what they eat, and others because they do not have 
the money with which to buy the necessities of life. They will find 
families whose level of living is lower than it need be because peo- 
ple have not learned to buy wisely, to cook appetizing meals, to 
make attractive clothing, or to keep clean and orderly houses. They 
wtl find home life less stable than it was even a decade ago, mal- 

rel T mCr< T S ' 3nd Chi ' dren S rowin S U P with little pa- 
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munity attitudes toward health and homemaking, the contagious 
diseases most prevalent, the mortality rate and where it falls heavi- 
est, the sanitary standards and marketing facilities. The racial and 
cultural patterns of the people will influence her teaching. The 
community will have forces that interfere with fine, wholesome 
living as well as agencies that may be counted upon to work for 
the good of the home. These things the teacher will want to know. 

The general characteristics of adolescents were discussed in the 
preceding chapter. It is desirable that the teacher understand the 
age group 'with which she deals as a group. She needs also to know 
her students as people and to know them in relation to the homes 
from which they come. She needs to know the size of families, 
who earns the family income and how, what work is done within 
the home, how long the family has lived in the community and in 
their present home, and what their level of living is. She will want 
to know many things about the students: what work they do at 
home, whether they have worked outside the home, their attitudes 
toward health and family life, their recreation. No one can set for 
a teacher a pattern for the information she should seek to secure 
about the community, the homes, or the students. The points 
given here should be thought of as suggestive only. 

Some of the information the teacher wants will be gotten casu- 
ally in community, home, and school contacts. Some of it will be 
secured at the beginning of the year as a matter of form. Other 
information will be secured as new learning units are planned. 
County, city, and school health records will give facts that the 
teacher should know. The superintendent, principal, and older 
teachers in the school can supply helpful information if they know 
what the teacher wants. 

In securing data about students and about their homes, the 
teacher should be governed by certain guiding principles. First, 
data collected should be limited to what she thinks she may use. 
Many schools and teachers have spent so much time collecting 
information about students that they have had no time to find 
out what they had or to use it. Second, the official records of the 
school should be the first source of information. Students should 
not be asked to give the same data over and over again. This is 
especially important as more teachers become interested in knosv- 
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ing more about individual students. Third, getting acquainted 
with students should be a growing experience for them and for 
the teacher. No attempt should be made to collect all the data a 
teacher may want at the beginning of the year in order to have 
that job done. Fourth, the individual personality should always 
be respected. No information has enough worth to the teacher 
for her to secure it at the expense of hurt feelings or of arousing 
a feeling of shame. Helping students to know themselves and to 


use home economics is more important in any case than for the 
teacher to know everything about a student or to assume respon- 
sibility for solving all her problems. Fifth, the information the 
teacher secures about the pupils, regardless of the source, should 
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and weak points of the present program; the work being done in 
science, social science, and art; the provisions for home visiting 
and supervision of home experiences — all will influence the goals 
set up. The amount of money budgeted for its support, the financ- 
ing which must be provided by department earnings, and the 
space and furnishings available will set certain limits on what can 
be done. 

If one year of home economics is required of all girls and only 
a small number continues for a second year, the objectives of the 
first year will be different from those in the school in ivhich nearly 
all the girls take two and three years of work. A study of the work 
previously offered will show whether the offerings have been well 
rounded or narrowly conceived. It will also show whether life 
activities or subject matter has formed the basis for planning edu- 
cational experiences. If the upper fourth in academic ability is 
not taking home economics, the teacher will want to find out 
whether this is because the students see nothing challenging in 
it or because they are being guided into other courses as being 
more worth while. If home-life education is being left out of the 
core offerings or is being taught by teachers from other fields, the 
home economics teacher needs to find out why this is so. If the 
major purpose of home economics is to prepare for homemaking, 
the objectives will be different in certain respects than if it is for 
general education. If for vocational guidance or gainful employ- 
ment, the objectives will be different in still other ways. If it is a 
typical high-school group, the underlying purpose may be a 
composite of all these goals. The teacher needs also to know her 
own field, to be familiar with curriculum materials developed in 
other places, with scientific studies, and with reports of committees 
concerned with the teaching of home economics. She should also 
know the source materials available for helping students in solving 
their problems. 


Place of Home Economics in the School Program 

The school set-up may provide for home economics as a special 
subject, for home-life education as a part of core offerings, and 
for short units in connection with other courses. The good pro- 
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gram will increasingly make use of all these types of offerings. 
Home economics began at the high-school level as a special sub- 
ject, sometimes required, more often elective. Frequently this was 
as a minor subject. Later it became a full-credit subject, still 
largely elective. The field in its beginning was narrow, made up 
largely of food and clothing study, each semester or year of work 
dealing with one phase only. These courses frequently included 
a few lessons on health, management, house furnishings, and care 
oE the house. As these aspects became more important in the think- 
ing of high-school teachers and as still other phases were added, 
the offerings were organized along two lines. One was the general 
homemaking courses in which several phases were studied during 
a semester or year; the other was to add courses dealing with these 
newer aspects health of the family, management, house furnish- 
ings, child development, family relationships. There is a very defi- 
nite Irene to ay in the direction of offering basic high-school home 
“ 1C$ T? WhiGh deal with man Y Phases of the field. Some 
student arC i C '- C °^ ln ^ l ^ ese courses around the life activities of 
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approach, to give all students the opportunity to acquire the 
common learnings which they need for living. Early efforts re- 
sulted in putting two or three courses together with an extension 
of the daily class period. Today many core courses are being or- 
ganized around the life experiences of students. Teachers from 
many fields are being drawn into the planning and teaching. 
Home-life education is being made a part of these newer courses, 
taught frequently, however, by non-home economics teachers. 
When home economics becomes a part of the core, its special offer- 
ings are developed as special-interest courses for students who 
want more work in the field, either as general home economics or 
in a special phase. The home economics teacher has not only a 
responsibility to plan the best possible program of home economics 
as it has been set up, but also to use her best efforts to have it used 
wherever it has a contribution to make. The general principles 
of curriculum making remain the same whatever its use in the 
school program. 

Setting Up Home Economics Objectives 

Objectives to be worth while must be sufficiently concrete to be 
usable in determining the learning needed and for selecting the 
educational experiences and ways of measurement to be used in 
their attainment. Changed behavior is the ultimate goal of edu- 
cation. The individual thinks and feels differently because of his 
learning, but, most important of all, he acts differently. The end 
goals desired are of two types: general behavior patterns — thought- 
fulness of others, scientific attitude; and abilities — ability to meet 
personal and family food needs, ability to manage financial affairs 
in keeping with the income, ability to share in the making of a 
home. General behavior patterns seem to be the result of behavior 
in many situations. A girl acquires the habit of systematic plan- 
ning — a general behavior pattern — by planning her class activities, 
a home project, the material needed for a dress, the spending of 
her income, a week-end trip, the day’s work. It may be a part of 
the learning in many aspects of home economics. It finally emerges, 
however, as a way of looking at things or a habit of working. 
Abilities, on the other hand, are specific, acquired by focusing at- 
tention on how to do specific things. Such learning may be the re- 
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suit of experiences in many situations, but it has no carry-over into 
general abilities. 

Appreciations, understandings, attitudes, and knowledge are 
important types of learning and sometimes represent as much as 
the school can accomplish in regard to a particular problem. They 
are, however, intermediate steps in attaining the larger objectives 
general behavior patterns and special abilities — and should be 
so recognized. A desire on the part of the learner to change be- 
havior makes for economy of learning. Appreciations and under- 
standings may be important influences in arousing this desire. An 
appreciation of the difficulties which parents have overcome in 
making life safe and satisfying for the family is worth-while learn- 
mg. Thoughtfulness of one’s parents— a general behavior pattern 
has, however, much greater worth as an end goal. 
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and tools provided by nature and society for human welfare, 
intercourse, and understanding. 

Attacking life situations creatively; seeking his own answers to 
problems in contrast to mere performance and conformance. 
Acquiring the abilities needed for successful, satisfying living. 
Developing recreational and avocational interests. 
Appreciating the interdependence and interrelatedness of 
people. 

Understanding other people’s points of view, seeing values in 
differences of interest, ability, and achievement. 

Accepting his share of social responsibility in home and 
community affairs; working with others for the achieving of 
cooperative, functional agencies and institutions. 
Understanding present-day social forms and institutions so 
that he may use them intelligently and help in their remaking 
as changes are needed. 

Looking ahead to long-time goals for individual and social 
striving. 

Settling problems through conference and discussion. 
Recognizing that education is a continuous process extending 
beyond the period of formal schooling. 

Directing his own learning . 5 

These will need to be interpreted further into specific objec- 
tives. 

Typical of the more specific objectives which both home eco- 
nomics teachers and students need for guidance in curriculum 
planning and in evaluation are; The individual is making prog- 
ress in 

Accepting his share of responsibility in maintaining a home. 
Understanding the necessity for group action in meeting prob- 
lems of home life. 

Weighing values in planning the use of his and the family's 
resources. 

Attacking the solving of problems of living — health, food, 
clothing, housing — with intelligence rather than by imitating 
other people or by learning ready-made answers. 

Seeing the need for meeting maintenance needs — food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, in terms of fundamental satisfactions for the in- 
dividual and the family. 

5 Spaflbrd, op. cit., p. 75. 
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suit of experiences in many situations, but it has no carry-over into 
general abilities. 

Appreciations, understandings, attitudes, and knowledge are 
important types of learning and sometimes represent as much as 
the school can accomplish in regard to a particular problem. They 
are, however, intermediate steps in attaining the larger objectives 
— general behavior patterns and special abilities — and should be 
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vegetables, learning new ways of cookery or improving in ways 
already known, or by changes in food habits. Increase in the 
ability to get along with people may be marked by less quarrel- 
ing with family members, by working harmoniously on group 
projects, by being fair with others in the use of school equipment, 
by seeing the good in those with whom one disagrees. Progress in 
achieving the scientific attitude will be shown by the extent to 
which the individual acts on prejudice and personal bias, tries to 
see the other person’s side when opinions differ, searches until 
adequate evidence is secured in solving a problem, is interested 
in finding the best answer rather than on having his opinion ac- 
cepted, and is willing to assume responsibility for his mistakes and 
failures. Not all pupils will show their learning by doing the same 
things. It should be possible, however, to set up sufficient behavior 
situations to provide the basis for appraising the progress being 
made by each individual. 

Determining the Learning Needed 

The attaining of any objective centers around the student’s 
learning certain things. The girl who wishes to live more happily 
with the family must develop a real desire to improve, must set 
for herself desirable patterns of behavior in family relationships. 
She needs also to understand people and why they behave as they 
do, to know what makes for happiness and unhappiness in living 
together, and to be able to evaluate the results of different courses 
of action. She must also develop skill in putting what she has 
learned into use in concrete situations. Such learning includes 
acquiring ideals, attitudes, appreciations, understandings, knowl- 
edge, skills, techniques, and habits. Some persons today place em- 
phasis on the attaining of ideals, attitudes, and appreciations, 
considering them of greater importance than knowledge, tech- 
niques, and skills. No choice need be made. One means little with- 
out the other. The school can secure both types of learning. 

The ability to meet the food needs of the family involves a wide 
variety of learning. Minor problems have to do with understanding 
the relationship between food and health, making a food budget, 
buying food, planning meals, preparing food, managing time 
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Acquiring ability to prepare simple home meals. 

Acquiring ability to meet the everyday physical needs of the 
pre-school child. 

Developing interests in a wider range of problems than those 
discussed in class, reading additional materials, discussing 
problems with people other than the individuals and groups 
suggested. 6 


Students, as they set their own objectives, may wish to be even 
more specific, suggesting such objectives as learning 

To get along with younger brothers and sisters. 

To do the family food buying. 

To dress suitably and becomingly on the money available. 
To be at ease in social situations. 

To plan and prepare wholesome, appetizing family suppers. 
To understand one's own growth and development, 
lo take good care of one's own health. 
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vegetables, learning new ways of cookery or improving in ways 
already known, or by changes in food habits. Increase in the 
ability to get along with people may be marked by less quarrel- 
ing with family members, by working harmoniously on group 
projects, by being fair with others in the use of school equipment, 
by seeing the good in those with whom one disagrees. Progress in 
achieving the scientific attitude will be shown by the extent to 
which the individual acts on prejudice and personal bias, tries to 
see the other person’s side when opinions differ, searches until 
adequate evidence is secured in solving a problem, is interested 
in finding the best answer rather than on having his opinion ac- 
cepted, and is willing to assume responsibility for his mistakes and 
failures. Not all pupils will show their learning by doing the same 
things. It should be possible, however, to set up sufficient behavior 
situations to provide the basis for appraising the progress being 
made by each individual. 

Determining the Learning Needed 

The attaining of any objective centers around the student's 
learning certain things. The girl who wishes to live more happily 
with the family must develop a real desire to improve, must set 
for herself desirable patterns of behavior in family relationships. 
She needs also to understand people and why they behave as they 
do, to know what makes for happiness and unhappiness in living 
together, and to be able to evaluate the results of different courses 
of action. She must also develop skill in putting what she has 
learned into use in concrete situations. Such learning includes 
acquiring ideals, attitudes, appreciations, understandings, knowl- 
edge, skills, techniques, and habits. Some persons today place em- 
phasis on the attaining of ideals, attitudes, and appreciations, 
considering them of greater importance than knowledge, tech- 
niques, and skills. No choice need be made. One means little with- 
out the other. The school can secure both types of learning. 

The ability to meet the food needs of the family involves a wide 
variety of learning. Minor problems have lo do with understanding 
the relationship between food and health, making a food budget, 
buying food, planning meals, preparing food, managing time 
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Acquiring ability to prepare simple home meals. 

Acquiring ability to meet the everyday physical needs of the 
pre-school child. 

Developing interests in a wider range of problems than those 
discussed in class, reading additional materials, discussing 
problems with people other than the individuals and groups 
suggested. 8 

Students, as they set their own objectives, may wish to be even 
more specific, suggesting such objectives as learning 

To get along with younger brothers and sisters. 

To do the family food buying. 

To dress suitably and becomingly on the money available. 
To be at ease in social situations. 

To plan and prepare wholesome, appetizing family suppers. 
To understand one’s own growth and development. 

To take good care of one’s own health. 
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majority of the class with reasonable effort; the materials necessary 
for realizing them are attainable. 

Selecting Learning Experiences 

Home economics has added phases and enriched content until 
the most experienced teacher who looks at activities alone could 
well be puzzled as to what to have the pupils do. Objectives set up 
as long-time goals provide the only safeguard against a curriculum 
made up of unrelated activities, many of which may have little 
significance. Activities are then selected with definite learning 
in mind. These activities may be carried out as classwork or as 
club or home experiences. They may be individual, small group, 
or class experiences. 

Much discussion has centered around subject matter and 
method as two different things. Selecting the subject matter to be 
taught and then deciding upon the methods to be used in teaching 
it worked so long as the learning of subject matter was the goal of 
education. Subject matter then answered the question of what to 
teach and method of how to teach it. The teacher is still concerned 
with what to teach, but this is seen as behavior patterns, special 
abilities, habits, and skills radter than as information to be learned. 
Subject matter used in a certain way becomes the means through 
which these learnings are to be realized. Subject matter and 
method then are inseparable. 

The teacher who sees the purpose of learning to prepare sup- 
pers at school as being able to prepare family suppers at home sets 
up a different teaching situation from the one who sees it as 
learning basic cookery processes, interpreting recipes, and acquir- 
ing management techniques. The dishes prepared in each case 
may be very similar, the cookery processes and management tech- 
niques used much the same, but the total teaching situations will 
be different because the purposes are different. Following the in- 
structions of the teacher and finishing the neck of a dress as soon 
as possible to prevent its stretching has one value. Studying home- 
made dresses to find out causes of dissatisfaction and then finishing 
the neck of a dress first has quite another learning value. Learning 
the composition of different foods in order to classify them is dif- 
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and energy in food preparation, storing and preserving food, serv- 
ing meals, table manners, and the home food supply. Learning that 
is concerned with the relationship between food and health in- 
cludes the relation of growth and physical well-being to the 
amount and kind of food eaten; special diet needs accompanying 
certain health conditions and health conditions growing out of 
diet deficiencies; the variation of food needs with season, age, and 
occupation. Learning that is concerned with the food budget will 
include the relationship between the total family income and the 
amount which can be spent for food, the higher percentage of the 
income required for food as income decreases, factors affecting the 
amount to be spent in providing an adequate and satisfying diet. 
Food preparation would include learning the effect of different 
cookery processes, time, and temperature on digestibility or 
palatability or both; the meaning of cookery terms; skill in cook- 
mg; and the use of different kinds of utensils in preparing food. 

ac i o jcctive set up should be analyzed to see what learning is 
needed for its achievement. 
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fercnt from learning it as part of the working knowledge needed 
to plan well-balanced meals. Worth of subject matter cannot be 
judged until seen in relation to method, that is as subject matter 
to be used in a certain way. The term subject matter, used in later 
discussions, will include what has been thought of separately as 
subject matter and method. 

Activities selected should contribute to progress in learning. 
Frequently activities selected have no learning value because of 
what the group has already done. The activity, looked at alone, is 
good, but so much of the learning has already been acquired that 
it has little worth as a teaching medium for this particular group. 
The girl s desire for another dress is valuable only as it is made 
the medium for acquiring other learnings which she needs and 
which she cannot secure easily without guidance. These learnings 
tnay be modifying a pattern previously used, making a dress on 
the bias when only materials on the straight have been handled, 
uor mg with synthetic fibers when previous experience has been 
with cotton. r 
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ing for lovely china and tiled floors; but certainly such instruction 
when far removed from actual conditions should not dominate the 
selection of activities. The girl should get neither a feeling of re- 
sentment against her present home because of its limitations nor 
one of hopelessness because she sees nothing in home economics 
which she can use. 

Natural maturing plays a part in the success witli which activi- 
ties contribute to learning. The young girl loves routine for its 
own sake, enjoys housewifery duties, is inclined to whip eggs and 
beat cakes beyond the desired consistency because of sheer joy 
in doing it. The older girl enjoys routine only as she sees it as part 
of larger goals which seem important to her. She will do the 
necessary things to have a clean kitchen if she has learned to think 
order and cleanliness worth while, but not because she likes scrub- 
bing and scouring in themselves. She will polish silver and glass- 
ware and will iron table linen to a fine gloss because she wants 
an attractive table, and not because of pleasure in the tasks them- 
selves. The older girl will stop to perfect a technique if necessary 
for her larger purpose, but the technique alone would have given 
pleasure a few years earlier. As the girl matures, abstract problems 
and hypothetical cases increase in interest, especially with the 
more academically minded. Approval of classmates is desired by 
the older girl, although that of the teacher is still appreciated if 
given as "man to man.” 

Physical maturing has a bearing on the time of learning motor 
coordinations. The sewing machine can be used successfully much 
earlier than fine hand sewing should be attempted. The young 
girl can do large splashy things — straight stitching, stenciling and 
tie dyeing in large designs, weaving, Swedish darning. The making 
of doll clothes as teaching mediums in the lower grades should 
center around color and textile study, recognition of the pieces of 
a pattern, with a minimum of attention to good technique in 
construction processes. Machine stitching should be encouraged, 
and fine hand stitches, nicely bound armholes, and carefully faced 
neck finishes discouraged. No age can be set for the group as a 
whole to do one thing or another. Maturing is an individual 
matter, and growth is gradual. A knowledge of the characteristics 
of the different levels should, however, influence differentiation 
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slender or to stay in bed twenty minutes longer may need lessons 
on nutrition and health. 

The question of how far immediate, pressing needs should con- 
trol the experiences selected is important. The trend has been 
toward meeting immediate needs, and this is well. Attention to 
future needs is important also. Neither will be neglected if the 
teaching is directed to the recognition of principles and the 
seeing of relationships and if application is made to many different 
situations. More learning will be acquired at the time of teaching, 
an . e earning will he more useful in changing conditions later 
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baking. Small-group and individual preparation of meals may be 
impossible with the size of classes and the amount of equipment. 
Griddle cakes may be out of the question because only thin frying 
pans are available. Lack of resourcefulness may cause the teacher 
to turn down desirable teaching mediums, but there may be, on 
the other hand, difficulties temporarily unsurmountable which 
must influence the activities selected. The teacher who ends the 
period with a number of “if’s” — “If there had been a griddle,” 
“If each girl had used an oven alone,” “If the time had been 
longer” — would do well to think about other means of securing 
the learning desired. 

The training and experience of the teacher may set up certain 
limitations, temporary only it is to be hoped. A new teacher, be- 
ginning work in the middle of the year, was faced with the need 
for lessons on curing meat. Having had neither school nor home 
experience along this line, she decided that it would be better 
for these families to continue to use their own methods than for 
her to teach without tested experience. She made inquiry as to 
families noted for their well-seasoned sausage and hams that kept 
into the summer and asked permission to learn their ways. She 
collected bulletins, and the class discussed their home problems 
and exchanged methods of making sausage, curing hams, pickling 
beef, but no meat was cared for at school because the teacher 
realized that she did not have the experience to direct such ivork, 
nor was she well enough acquainted in the community to ask 
people there to do it for her. 

The learning going on in other places should have its effect 
on the final selection of activities. A 4-H Club’s stressing home 
gardens and canning, a physical-education teacher’s emphasizing 
physical recreation and personal hygiene, and a science teacher’s 
applying science principles to home life should bring about 
changes in what otherwise might be done in home economics. 
Pretesting can show the beginning place for a proposed activity, 
but only close cooperation and understanding of the emphasis to 
be given in these other areas as the work goes on can prevent 
unnecessary duplication. Activities suited to the maturity and 
experience of the group should be selected with definite pupil 
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in general activities selected for a beginning junior-high-school 
group and a later senior-high-school one. It should also influence 
teacher guidance of individual pupils throughout the school 
period. 


An individual or group may have the maturity to deal with 
certain problems but, because of differences in experiences, not 
be able to take up learning at the same place as another group. 
Girls who have had no firsthand experience with small children 
may need to have a play group brought together so that they can 
see little children in common life situations. Bringing together a 
group for girls having young brothers and sisters would be a 
wasted activity, although they may need a demonstration of ways 
in w ic i children can be taught to develop initiative and to play 
ongenia y with other children. To discuss formal landscaping 
“f, 0Up . *“ uUar gullied yards, wire grass, and weeds 
u an acadetmc discussion and nothing more. To begin the study 
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in the setting up of core SO C f" ed academic fields — usually 
economists have allowed or °° Uldbe d ,s tudies programs. Home 
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The facilities available!!?'"? “ thc f,eld - 
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planning will depend upon the experience of the teacher and the 
way in which she works best. 

Home economics has shifted in recent years from the semester 
or year of work dealing with one phase of home economics to- 
ward a set-up in which many phases are studied during a similar 
period. A second major shift seems to be taking place at the 
present time. As the problems of students become increasingly 
the foci for planning their educational experiences, all areas are 
being drawn upon as needed in solving a problem. More use may 
be made of certain aspects one year than another, depending 
upon student needs, the length of the course, and the number of 
years of work which most of the group will take. Separate units 
dealing largely with a particular phase will not necessarily be set 
up each year. The relation of food to health and the relation of 
art principles to clothing selection may be points of emphasis in 
units dealing with food and clothing problems the first year. Prob- 
lems dealing specifically with health of the family, home care of 
the sick, and art applied to the home may be set up in separate 
units the following year. Food and clothing for children and mak- 
ing a place for children in the home may be included in a study 
of the larger problems of feeding, clothing, and housing the 
family. Behavior problems of children, on the other hand, may be 
stressed as a separate unit. Most problems having to do with 
consumer economics , management, health, and art take on greater 
significance when seen in their interrelationships than as problems 
concerned with these aspects alone. 

Each teacher must work out her own organization. If the first 
study of food problems is to deal with general principles of nutri- 
tion, meal planning, and cookery, from the standpoint of the 
general purposes of the instruction, the time of year in which it is 
offered is of little concern. However, if a community has not yet 
solved the problem of having balanced meals during certain 
seasons, as is true in many rural sections, this may become an im- 
portant factor in setting the time for the foods instruction. The 
teacher may want to plan for the basic first-year instruction to be 
given during the season when securing variety at home is least 
a problem, and leave the planning of balanced meals with a limited 
variety of foods to a more experienced group. 
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growth in mind; facilities should be available for carrying them 
out successfully. Subject matter and method should be seen as 
one in the planning. 


The Evaluation of Learning 

Evaluation is an important step in learning and concerns both 
teacher and pupils . 7 Planning ways in which learning is to be 
measured is an essential aspect of curriculum building. Pretesting 
deserves more consideration than it is usually given. Much usable 
learning may be acquired at home or in other classes. Girls will 
bring more from their homes in some communities than in other 
communities. The teacher and the pupils should evaluate such 
earning, build each new learning unit on previous learning. 
; ”, c . r tCStln ? raay be 1 [* torma '. being a minor part of the activity 
1 ■ C st ' lnd P t '>iru t ‘ rae - but important because it shows 

nlacc oL‘ re r learnin S and the amount that has taken 
further ed "™! 0 conduct in out-of-class situations will provide 
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Cooperative Planning Essential 

Recent years have brought increased awareness that school 
learning does not take place apart from the pupils’ other experi- 
ences and that all these should then be seen as a unit. Out of this 
has come a recognition of the need for the curriculum to be school- 
community-pupil planned and carried out. Major responsibility 
and leadership within an area naturally rests with the teacher in 
that field. She must know the points at which others can and 
should serve and enlist their help, knowing at the same time 
those aspects of the job which she cannot and should not delegate 
to others. She has also the job of interpreting the objectives set up 
and the general plans made into a working 'whole. Her past ex- 
periences, her knowledge of what others are doing and of source 
materials in the field should count heavily in the planning. The 
school should work with other agencies for the good of the home 
and work for and with the home — trying to make it possible for 
the family to do many of the things it would and should do, but 
does not now do. 

The teacher, desiring to develop a functional program, will 
look first to the students for help in deciding upon goals and 
selecting educational experiences. Many of these will come from 
their immediate needs, situations they face in which they feel 
inadequate. Others will come from what they know of the home 
economics experiences of other students; still others, from talking 
with students who have had home economics and from talking 
with their parents. Motivation is an important factor in learning. 
If students help in setting goals and in selecting the experiences 
through which they are to be achieved, most of the teacher’s 
difficulties in interesting students will be solved. 

As students and teachers begin to talk with those outside the 
school, these people quite naturally will take a greater interest 
in the curriculum. Parents of seventh-grade children at Aberdeen, 
South Dakota , 8 participated in a forum discussion as to problems 
connected with educating their children for home and family 
living. Committees of parents and teachers at Bronxville, New 

8 SpalTord. op. tit., pp. 167-168. 
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If one of the desired results of the study of housing is yard 
improvement, the instruction should come at a time when such 
work can be done at home. If wool dresses are to be made, they 
should be planned for, not only when the girls are ready to make 
them from the standpoint of techniques developed, but when they 
will be useful additions to the wardrobe as well. The same con- 
sideration should enter into the making of cotton dresses in some 
sections. The season of new materials in the stores will also affect 


clothing-construction work. Some girls in cities ask for activities 
imolving only a small outlay for materials at the opening of school 
because the family has had the expense of getting a number of 
children ready for school. Health study dealing with home care 
of the sick, prevention of the spread of disease, and building up 
o ocy resistance may be much more effectively carried over 
‘"“T ra ' t, “ if tau S ht earl V in th e year. The results desired in 
fondlt* C 10 ° ic ? t ‘ on ’ l * ie P r °blems in the home, marketing 
ill ire f nS ' ^ P ? pil gro " ft * 1 t0 be worked for from year to year — 
all a c factors m determining instructional order. 
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seek by devious ways to have them accept her ideas under the 
guise of being their own nor place them in the position of having 
to make decisions for which their experiences have not prepared 
them. If a situation arises in which a teacher has to insist upon 
the students’ accepting her judgment when they seem to be at 
cross-purposes, she should be open and above board about it. 
Frequently, however, it will be better to let students carry through 
even though the teacher doubts the wisdom of their decision. 
Such an experience may result in more valuable learning even 
though not what the teacher thought most important. Students 
will be only too glad to have the teacher assume the role of expert 
in areas in which they lack experience if they see her working 
to achieve goals which have been mutually agreed upon. 

The teacher needs to build up the concept that the school is a 
place for learning, but learning broadly interpreted. At one time 
the learning most to be emphasized in making a dress may be the 
construction processes — learning how to sew. At another time the 
girl may make a dress to learn more about management of time 
and energy and materials. A third time it may be to make a dress 
for a welfare agency — learning to use one’s resources to help some- 
one else. Three dresses are made, but the major learnings in each 
case are different. 

Many teachers encounter difficulties in trying to build a cur- 
riculum around pupil needs and interests and to enlist pupil help 
in planning. Few teachers today in their pre-employment training 
have had contact with or participated in an educational program 
built around the needs of students. Some teachers fear to give re- 
sponsibility even where students can and should take it. Others 
turn over too much lest they be considered too dictatorial. The 
immediate concerns of students, especially when inexperienced 
in planning, are often casual and transitory. They must be led to 
see more important values. They sometimes want to make dresses 
because they would like to have new dresses, to cook something 
they like because they want it to eat, even though they will leai n 
nothing new in the process. Some girls do not have machines at 
home; others have no place to sew that is convenient or well 
lighted. Some have little in the way of appetizing and wholesome 
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York, 0 organized to study the educational needs of high school 
boys and girls as they were concerned with personal living, citizen- 
ship, home and family life, and the world of work. A group af 
Fort Collins, Colorado, 10 made up of representatives of various 
community organizations and teachers, discussed how the school 
might educate more effectively for home and family living. Be- 
ginnings in community cooperation such as these led naturally 
into an effort to unify community leadership and resources on a 
more extensive scale. The work of Obion County, Tennessee, Box 
Elder County, Utah, Wichita, Kansas, and Toledo, Ohio, in com- 
munity organization is especially significant. 11 

Cooperative planning of the curriculum should extend to the 
whole school as well as to the community. Each teacher needs to 
be familiar with the major work being done in other areas. She 
s ton a so -now when students are having related experiences 
^ '' here . In order t0 P°'"t to work yet to come or to tie their 
time fnr econo . raics ' n w 'th these other experiences. More 
schools rnn'f P anmn S on the part of teachers is desirable. Few 
o su dems f ?r ° r m0re tCaChers 10 WOTk ™ th * «n»U group 
“n tar of n me dme - Many - h °^ver, can arrange for 
fluencc the te T"'" 8 t0 S et her, perhaps weekly, which may in- 
"oo P em t i« n Z T ^“P 5 taugb ' 4 teacher, 
to some teachers like tM mu h f 35 bee " suggested here ma >’ look 
so they will not make a h • ^ ° ne teacher t0 undertake and 

the help of others to ad eS ‘ nnms ' The teacher tvho would use 
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19 Ibid., pp. G8 co. 
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from School Life. U. S. Office of Educatin'! Communities Pioneer. Reprint 
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holding the experiences of others from them. To this material, 
the teacher will constantly add her own experiences, in time mak- 
ing a rich body of materials uniquely her own. 

The inexperienced teacher must base her first teaching largely 
on the planning and experiences of others. The experienced 
teacher in a new school must begin her work in the light of what 
she has learned in other places. Teachers of vocational agriculture, 
on the job several weeks before class instruction begins, make 
farm surveys as a background for setting up a teaching program. 
Many home economics teachers are being employed today for a 
period beyond the regular school year. With experience, the 
teacher should be able to make a more worth-while curriculum. 
The experienced teacher, however, often becomes careless, thinks 
she knows what to do without long-time planning, without con- 
stant re-evaluation of points of emphasis and activities to be used, 
and without constant alertness to changes in home economics or 
in community or social needs. With experience, curriculum mak- 
ing should become easier, but a curriculum as a basis for teaching 
is no less valuable to the experienced teacher than to the inexpe- 
rienced one. 
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food. These may be wholly legitimate needs of students, but not 

^TtowouW seem to be no good reason tor a curriculum’s not 
being teacher-pupil-community planned. The experience itsel 
has educational value for students in helping to grow into self- 
directive people. The resulting curriculum in turn should be 
more worth while than the best one that a teacher or school can 
plan alone. 


Curriculum Materials as Guides to Teaching 

Most people holding administrative and supervisory positions 
agree that teachers need help in curriculum planning but not all 
would agree as to the kind of help. Some school systems are em- 
phasizing a teacher-pupil-planned curriculum for the group ■with 
little or no help from a course of study or syllabus. Some larger 
systems have prepared guide books that offer suggestions as to 
how to go about planning but with little specific help as to the 
problems which may arise or how they may be met. Others leave 
the teacher entirely free, presumably on the theory that the teacher- 
educating institution has prepared her to build her own cur- 
riculum. 

Each change in educational practice represents a desire to add 
new values and to eliminate weaknesses in the old. Sometimes, 
however, in making changes, values already present are under- 
estimated and therefore discarded. Certainly a school’s curriculum 
should be planned especially for the group being taught. Teachers 
can learn the techniques of such planning best through experience 
gained in helping plan their own work in college and in their 
in-service training. In their planning, however, teachers and pupils 
are entitled to the best experiences of others. They should be pro- 
vided with more and better and sometimes different materials 
from what they have had in many courses of study and syllabi, 
but not with less. Some of it should be in sufficient specificity to 
show how it was developed and used. Emphasis should be placed 
upon helping teachers and would-be teachers learn how to use 
these materials in making a curriculum for a particular group and 
for the individual students within a group instead of upon with - 
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holding the experiences of others from them. To this material, 
the teacher will constantly add her own experiences, in time mak- 
ing a rich body of materials uniquely her own. 

The inexperienced teacher must base her first teaching largely 
on the planning and experiences of others. The experienced 
teacher in a new school must begin her work in the light of what 
she has learned in other places. Teachers of vocational agriculture, 
on the job several weeks before class instruction begins, make 
farm surveys as a background for setting up a teaching program. 
Many home economics teachers are being employed today for a 
period beyond the regular school year. With experience, the 
teacher should be able to make a more worth-while curriculum. 
The experienced teacher, however, often becomes careless, thinks 
she knows what to do without long-time planning, without con- 
stant re-evaluation of points of emphasis and activities to be used, 
and without constant alertness to changes in home economics or 
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CHAPTER VI 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 

Learning is the heart of the educative process. The psychologist 
uses learning to refer to any change not due to maturation alone 
which takes place in the organism. Attention will be focused here 
only on those changes which are clearly related to purposeful 
behavior. Different periods have had different ideas as to the kind 
of learning the school should emphasize. For generations the 
school stressed rote learning — the acquiring of knowledge for its 
own sake, the learning of principles and generalizations apart from 
life situations. Life, on the other hand, demanded creative think- 
ing — the ability to organize old and new learning to make a new 
behavior pattern to meet the new situation. 

Learning in school today is considered satisfactory increas- 
ingly only to the extent that it influences the learner's point of 
view toward life; builds up attitudes, ideals, and appreciations; 
sets standards; and leads to understanding principles, perceiving 
relationships, and use in new situations. Such learning calls for 
a new type of learning experience. It is more than memorization 
and is not to be tested by reciting. Two results of this learning are 
apparent: one, the building of personality, the individual is dif- 
ferent because he has learned; the other, the providing of a store- 
house of learning— understandings, appreciations, insights, abili- 
ties. knowledge, skills, techniques — to draw upon in meeting new 
situations. What the individual has learned has meaning and is 
therefore useful in solving new problems. Teaching is successful 
to the degree that it results in pupil learning. 


The Necessity for Learning 

Tiie real measure of learning then is that the individual thinks, 
feels, and acts differently. From the standpoint of the school it is 
desirable that this learning be in ways increasingly satisfying to 
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himself and to society. The individual receives as part of his origi- 
nal make-up the physical heritage of the race. He acquires the 
social heritage through learning. Progress not only rests on this 
learning, but the gains of a generation can be kept only as the 
succeeding generation learns. We suffer in part today because we 
have overlooked the fact that the ways of democracy must be 
learned anew by each generation. Until the very recent past, the 
learning necessary for living was acquired informally from those 
near at hand and in the act of living itself. The world of most peo- 
ple was small, the environment in which they lived as adults much 
like the one into which they were born. The new situations they 
were likely to meet were limited. As life has become more com- 
plex, formal learning has assumed a place of greater importance 
in both individual and group success and happiness. It has become 
such an important factor in everyday living for the common man 
that the kind and amount provided by the school are matters of 
grave social concern. The present-day interest of the school in 
what it may do as a unit to educate for personal and family living 
is an example of this changed point of view. 

The necessity for manipulative skills represents an early need for 
learning which continues in varying degrees throughout life. The 
individual must learn to use his body to meet new and changing 
conditions — to walk, feed himself, handle utensils, work with 
tools, use the sewing machine, run a tractor, drive an airplane, 
dodge an auto. Present-day homemaking, although requiring less 
hard work on the whole, still demands many skills. Learning to 
use an electric washing machine, dryer, and mangle is more diffi- 
cult than learning to use a washboard and charcoal irons; but, on 
the other hand, relatively fewer people do their own laundry work. 
The home economics teacher should not be less concerned with 
students' learning the manipulative aspects of homemaking, but 
more concerned with easier and more economical ways of acquir- 
ing and perfecting the skills needed both in school and on the job 
outside. There is need for better, not poorer, construction of 
clothing, cooking of food, caring for children, and cleaning of 
houses. 

The school has given too little attention to the values to be 
gained for the individual in learning to do things with his hands. 
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Creative activity has been thought of all too often as painting pic- 
tures, writing poetry, or composing music. It is good that much 
drudgery has been removed from housekeeping. It is not so good 
that people do not learn at a high level of proficiency some of the 
skills and techniques of everyday living for its personal value to 
them. The growing girl will think more of herself as she learns to 
make a good-looking dress, to bake pastry that is flaky and tender, 
or to arrange flowers attractively. Such learning is no less impor- 
tant for boys although they will not always be interested in the 
same skills. 


The individual also has need for much knowledge, not because 
knowing things has value in itself but because it contributes to 
dohig things which he considers essential and worth while. Knowl- 
edge takes many forms: names applied to physical objects — cloth, 
utensils, furniture; facts about things — woven cloth has warp 
and fdling threads, vitamins are essential to healthy physical 
growth, little is known about the physiology of learning; general 
concepts growing out of many experiences — healthy children are 
acti\e, cooperation is essential to happy home life; relationships 
recognized— management is the same whether planning a day’s 
uor - , a meal, or a dress; economy may be saving time, energy, ma- 
terial, as well as money; wider learnings attached to terms or situ- 
ations a good cake means meeting certain standards of texture, 
igluness and payability, meat means protein, a tissue-building 
oo( ma e more palatable by cooking. Knowledge is tested expe- 

sitinHom Ua i C , eCaUSe 11 lieI P s P e °ple appreciate and understand 
. nons and solve problems. Retention of knowledge is neces- 
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The individual needs convictions about things strong enough 
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to control his behavior, ideals of home life, relationships in busi- 
ness; attitudes of honesty, fairmindedness; standards of values 
worth working for. Emotional responses accompany every expe- 
rience and are vital in controlling future conduct. People enjoy 
cooking, playing golf, or visiting friends. They like well-prepared 
food, bright colors, or detective stories. They are moved by poetry, 
a lovely sunset, or a well-appointed home. They have a “family 
feeling,” are loyal to business associates, sympathize with the un- 
derdog, hate dishonesty. They do not enjoy or actively dislike 
other things. Left to their own free will, people do the things 
they like to do. Emotions are not innate. They are the result of 
learning. They also affect the other learning acquired in a situa- 
tion, sometimes blocking the acquiring of the learning desired 
by the teacher. A certain degree of liking or disliking accompanies 
every learning experience. The school should pay more attention 
to emotional learnings than it frequently does in order that they 
may be directed in socially desirable as well as personally satisfying 
ways. 

These needed learnings are not acquired separately. The pupil 
who is learning to multiply may at the same time see practical 
uses for the skill and get some appreciation of recorded knowledge 
and the progress oE the race. He may begin to see mathematics as 
a way of communication and have his first enjoyment in studying 
in an exact field of knowledge. On the other hand, it may be drill 
only, "learned” quickly in competition with other pupils to see 
who can reach the goal first. Attendant learnings may be need for 
external incentives and rewards or the habit of studying only 
under pressure. Teachers sometimes assign specific learning as 
punishment. Fear of disfavor may result in the correct answers’ 
being learned, or a feeling that the teacher was unfair may block 
all efforts to learn. In any event, it is too much to hope that a 
love of mathematics or of any other field will result. On the other 
hand, a dislike of the field and a hatred of study may well follow. 

No teacher can escape the responsibility for finding out the 
total learnings likely to accompany a given situation, for increasing 
the desirable ones to a maximum and reducing the undesirable 
ones to a minimum. This does not mean that the child should not 
learn that certain behavior is followed by unpleasant results in 
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the natural course of events. The girl who measures carelessly, 
fails to follow directions in combining ingredients in cooking or 
regulating the oven, should learn to expect a product below stand- 
ard. The one who stitches without basting, when basting is needed, 
should learn to expect to have to rip out; who fails to press before 
certain types of stitching, to expect her stitching to be uneven. 


Behavior Outcomes 

Changed behavior is the goal of teaching — changed behavior, 
however, which is the natural expression of the individual, not 
changed behavior which grows out of fear or a superficial desire to 
win approval. From this point of view, it is not what the pupil 
recites but what he does that concerns the teacher. Learning shows 
itself as specific habits and skills, special abilities, general behavior 
patterns. Specific habits and skills may be motor skills — ability to 
use a saw, treadle a sewing machine, greet strangers with poise; 
reciting facts— dates in history, vitamins in milk, composition 
o Nylon; recognizing the elements in a situation — the sleeve of 
a pattern, the warp thread in cloth; making the right response to 
a sensory stimulus recognizing colors, odors, water boiling. Imi- 
tation and memorization are large factors in such responses, 
specml abilmes are more complex. They make use of specific 
i s an sis built up with other learnings into specific ways 
n . ew situat ions. Ability to think includes knowing 
and skin ” at101 ? calls ^ or linking — a new answer; knowledge of 
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personality traits. They seem to be the residue of experiences 
which act as guides in determining behavior. The emotions are 
an inseparable part of them. Words such as loyal, radical, con- 
servative, fairminded refer to general behavior patterns. They rep- 
resent what society can count on in an individual. The scientific 
attitude, thoughtfulness of others, a love of the beautiful, a desire 
for order, and friendliness are all general behavior patterns which 
have grown out of many experiences and, when attained, influence 
conduct in a wide range of situations. 

Behavior outcomes are not acquired as separate learnings. The 
teaching situation should contribute to growth in all lines. In 
attaining ability to prepare home suppers, the girl may learn many 
minor abilities, such as ability to buy fruit and vegetables, to plan 
a work schedule. She will also acquire a large number of specific 
skills and habits, such as making biscuits, learning the composition 
of foods. She will also make progress in acquiring such general 
behavior patterns as working systematically and being helpful at 
home. 


Conditions Which Favor Learning 

Teachers have long been interested in the most effective ways 
of learning. Observation of the conditions under which learning 
appeared to take place led to the setting up of Jaws of learning 
and a certain amount of theorizing as to the physiological changes 
which took place during the process. That these “laws” are not 
what they were claimed to be is now pretty generally agreed upon. 
Recent experiments have led to the conclusion that learning is of 
many kinds and takes place in different ways, and that little is 
really known as to what happens physiologically. Lashley “makes 
it dear that all learning is not alike, does not follow the same 
‘laws’ or take place under the same conditions. Experience modi- 
fies behavior in several different ways and each may have a differ- 
ent physiological basis ." 1 Kilpatrick says, “If there is any ‘law of 
learning,’ it is this: We learn our reactions; only our reactions, 
and all our reactions; and we learn them in the degree and with 

i D. A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process, p. 161. American Council on 
Education. 1938. 
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m< U leeuu clear that the organism a-.., as a whole and that learn- 
ing follows a wide rather than a lo- .hied pattern. No 
saw a young child put one leg before the other with arms, .head, 
and trunk relaxed. No one ever saw him move one le S’ then 
next, then combine the two movements, and finally add con ^ 
tions of the back and abdomen to the contractions of the leg. 
the contrary, observation of his movements yields facts t lat a 
just the opposite. The-body*as-a-whole is in action and the vano 
parts function in a unified, total pattern .” 4 "Learning is a growt 1 
process. The growth takes the form of maturation when regar ^ 
from the standpoint oE the nervous system. The growth takes 1 i ^ 
form of an evolution of insight when regarded from the stan P° l j^ 
of the organism’s experience .” 5 Learning takes place throug 
perception and understanding of relationships rather than by rep- 
etition. Purpose becomes an important factor. Whatever happen- 
or has happened to the child outside the classroom situation 01 
the school affects his learning. The child who is afraid, ashame / 
or angry; who is in love; or who is unduly excited about a tor 
coming trip is not in the mood for the learning of the classroom- 
Differences in temperament also have their effect on learning- 

The new psychological conception of learning calls for a differ 

2 W. H. Kilpatrick, "Life, Learning, and Individuality” p. 370. Chapter XIII in 
John Dewey Society Yearbook, Democracy and the Curriculum. D. Appleton-Cen j 
Company. 1939. 

a /bid., p. 362. 

‘R. H. Wheeler and F. T. Perkins, Principles of Mental Development, p- 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1932. 

s Ibid., p.275. 
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her own skill in teaching by seeing how well the pupils get the first 


time what she shows or explains to them. 

Whenever possible the teaching situation should provide oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to evaluate her own efforts. Sometimes the 
learner is aware of an unsatisfactory result but cannot correct the 
procedure. Both the teacher and the pupil must be able to dis- 
tinguish between the poor product which comes from an error in 
technique and the unsatisfactory result which simply needs more 
practice in manipulation to perfect it. A group that is making 
buttonholes must find out if individual difficulty is in making the 
purl, cutting the buttonhole on the thread, or in a left-handed 
girl s trying to follow right-handed directions. The error having 


been corrected, practicing will improve the total product. In cer- 
tain motor skills, it may take some little time to get the feel of the 
process— feeding the cloth onto the needle instead of sticking the 
needle into the cloth, purling in knitting. Such learning calls for 
variation of movement until the learner gets the right reaction, 
ome operations call for new muscular coordinations, starting the 
upper wheel of a sewing machine with the hand and picking up 
he movement with the foot on the treadle. A verbal explanation 
Men'i'n'T"*’ 'J 16 motor demonstration increases ease of learning. 
Mentally knowing what is wanted, physically getting the feel of 

in and emotlonall y wanting to learn guarantee success 
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tice — three ten-minute periods on the sewing machine — seem to 
be worth more than one long period. A standard against which to 
measure progress and the means of finding and correcting faulty 
techniques should always accompany the opportunity for repeated 
practice. The dangers in the teaching of motor skills center in the 
dogmatic setting of a model by the teacher and in the blind follow- 
ing of mechanical directions on the part of the pupil. 

Many facts, concepts, and ideas are needed for doing things and 
should be secured in connection with worth-while learning activi- 
ties. Purely arbitrary associations — number combinations, tele- 
phone and street numbers, names of cloth and utensils — are all 
learned by memorization. If good habits of memorizing have 
been formed, the amount of school time given to acquiring such 
associations in home economics will be negligible. Sometimes high- 
school pupils have difficulty in calculating the cost of material for 
a dress, the amount of food needed for a balanced diet, the totals 
of grocery bills. Teaching number combinations or operations 
may not be home economics, but if the goals cannot be reached 
without these tools the teacher will find it desirable not only to 
motivate such learning but also to direct the pupils in locating 
their specific difficulties. The names of doth, utensils, sewing and 
cooking operations, and the spelling of words are, on the whole, 
arbitrary associations and can usually be learned as they are used. 
Students, however, do misuse terms and should be checked for 
their correct usage. Learning the special characteristics of a cer- 
tain kind of cloth — the dyed-in-the-yarn quality of gingham and 
the dyed-in-the-piece quality of voile — helps in fixing the names 
of these materials. The degree to which students think the learning 
of these things important will have much to do with the efficiency 
and speed of their learning. Other factors also enter in, however. 

Many things to be learned as habitual responses to situations 
have logical associations: the words of a poem; red and green are 
complementary colors; lean meat is a body-building food. The first 
step in such learning is clear understanding. The method — words, 
pictures, different illustrations, different comparisons — which will 
be most effective with an individual or group will depend upon 
previous experiencing. The terms used to clarify a new situation 
to a country girl may be different from those used with a city girl. 
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her own skill in teaching by seeing how well the pupils get the first 
time what she shows or explains to them. 

Whenever possible the teaching situation should provide oppor- 
tunity for the pupil to evaluate her own efforts. Sometimes the 
learner is aware of an unsatisfactory result but cannot correct the 
procedure. Both the teacher and the pupil must be able to dis- 
tinguish between the poor product which comes from an error in 
technique and the unsatisfactory result which simply needs more 
practice in manipulation to perfect it. A group that is making 
buttonholes must find out if individual difficulty is in making the 
purl, cutting the buttonhole on the thread, or in a left-handed 
girl’s trying to follow right-handed directions. The error having 
been corrected, practicing will improve the total product. In cer- 
tain motor skills, it may take some little time to get the feel of the 
process — feeding the cloth onto the needle instead of sticking the 
needle into the cloth, purling in knitting. Such learning calls for 
variation of movement until the learner gets the right reaction. 
Some operations call for new muscular coordinations, starting the 
upper wheel of a sewing machine with the hand and picking up 
the movement with the foot on the treadle. A verbal explanation 
accompanying the motor demonstration increases ease of learning. 
Mentally knowing what is wanted, physically getting the feel of 
a movement, and emotionally wanting to learn guarantee success 
in learning motor skills. Although at this stage accuracy is most 
important, speed should be held up near the maximum at which 
accuracy can be attained. Dawdling or a feeling that there is plenty 
of time works against learning. 

Repetition should be intelligent, aimed at making progress in 
eliminating useless movements, improving techniques, or getting 
a better result. Practice to make perfect must practice correct pro- 
cedures. In some operations the whole may need to be practiced, 
as in treadling a machine; in others, only the part causing the 
trouble, as in cutting a buttonhole on the thread. Some steps 
should be repeated until correct. Others may be skipped over or 
the time being. It seems foolish for a novice to try to work a but- 
tonhole which has not been cut straight. On the other hand, care- 
ful directions on the part of the teacher should result in students 
cutting their first buttonhole on the thread. Short periods of pea 
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tice — three ten-minute periods on the sewing machine — seem to 
be worth more than one long period. A standard against which to 
measure progress and the means of finding and correcting faulty 
techniques should always accompany the opportunity for repeated 
practice. The dangers in the teaching of motor skills center in the 
dogmatic setting of a model by the teacher and in the blind follow- 
ing of mechanical directions on the part of the pupil. 

Many facts, concepts, and ideas are needed for doing things and 
should be secured in connection -with worth-while learning activi- 
ties. Purely arbitrary associations — number combinations, tele- 
phone and street numbers, names of cloth and utensils — are all 
learned by memorization. If good habits of memorizing have 
been formed, the amount of school time given to acquiring such 
associations in home economics will be negligible. Sometimes high- 
school pupils have difficulty in calculating the cost of material for 
a dress, the amount of food needed for a balanced diet, the totals 
of grocery bills. Teaching number combinations or operations 
may not be home economics, but if the goals cannot be reached 
without these tools the teacher will find it desirable not only to 
motivate such learning but also to direct the pupils in locating 
their specific difficulties. The names of cloth, utensils, sewing and 
cooking operations, and the spelling of words are, on the whole, 
arbitrary associations and can usually be learned as they are used. 
Students, however, do misuse terms and should be checked for 
their correct usage. Learning the special characteristics of a cer- 
tain kind of cloth — the dyed-in-the-yarn quality of gingham and 
the dyed-in-th e-piece quality of voile — helps in fixing the names 
of these materials. The degree to which students think the learning 
of these things important will have much to do with the efficiency 
and speed of their learning. Other factors also enter in, however. 

Many things to be learned as habitual responses to situations 
have logical associations: the words of a poem; red and green are 
complementary colors; lean meat is a body-building food. The first 
step in such learning is clear understanding. The method — words, 
pictures, different illustrations, different comparisons — which will 
be most effective with an individual or group will depend upon 
previous experiencing. The terms used to clarify a new situation 
to a country girl may be different from those used with a city girl. 
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A girl who has lived with small children has a different background 
from one who has had no intimate contact with them. Clear un- 
derstanding prevents the learning even temporarily of wrong asso- 
ciations; the little country boy does not then pray, “Deliver us 
from eagles,” nor does the home economics student write, “Vita- 
mins are invisible microbes found on all green vegetables.” Use 
of these fixed associations in a series of activities increases the 
permanency of learning. Bringing out new relationships makes the 
learning more flexible. A recognition of general principles grows 
out of an understanding of relationships. Definitions may be ar- 
rived at for carbohydrates, a tailored dress, a home. 

In testing for the acquiring of motor skills and fixed associa- 
tions, the teacher and the pupils should examine both the way of 
working and the result. If the nicely prepared meal takes two 
hours to cook when one hour would have been sufficient, there 
“ t ea ™ mg J et to k e acquired. Fixed associations are frequently 
tested by the question-and-answer method or by checking, thus 
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In the case of the set-in pocket, it may be easy to decide that a cer- 
tain type of garment calls for this kind of pocket, to establish a 
standard toward which to work, and to find out the techniques 
and knowledge necessary to make it. Two or three practices may 
perfect the skill to the point where it is safe to try it on a gar- 
ment. The ability to get along with people or to buy a home is 
much more complicated. Many different types of behavior must 
be perfected before one has the ability to live happily and under- 
standing^ with others. Many questions must be answered and 
much information secured before a decision can be reached as to 
when it is desirable to buy a home. A background of experience, 
direct or vicarious, concerning buying homes must be built up and 
points bearing on buying considered. The criteria for measuring 
progress in learning should be set up in both cases in terms of 
meeting the needs of a particular group. 

Special abilities are outcomes of large learning units. Many 
specific habits and skills, other abilities, and general behavior pat- 
terns may contribute to the learning of a particular ability. Appre- 
ciations, ideals, attitudes, standards, and values may enter in. The 
suggestions for acquiring specific habits and skills by using in 
different situations, seeing general principles, and recognizing 
relationships are all steps to be used in acquiring special abilities. 
Attention should be given also to providing situations in which 
judgment is developed in selecting procedures and in setting up 
criteria for measuring accomplishment. Individual initiative and 
independence should be emphasized. The developing of the spe- 
cial ability of thinking will be discussed in a later chapter. 

General Behavior Patterns 

Ideals and attitudes, interests and tastes, prejudices and prefer- 
ences are common names for different aspects of this type of learn- 
ing. General behavior patterns seem to be those carry-overs from 
experiences which make what is called individuality, personality, 
character. The individual is not born with these characteristics. 
The emotional element enters very strongly into their learning. 
Individuals hold to their prejudices with a great deal of feeling, go 
to great lengths to follow their interests, work hard to shape life 
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to their ideals. Not only must the teacher attempt to teach these 
qualities by planning definite teaching situations but also she must 
recognize that all the activities of the school, as well as life outside, 


contribute to the forming of these general behavior patterns. Both 
the teacher who is temperamental, passes up cheating, and shows 
favoritism in handling school problems and the teacher whose 
pupil relationships are governed by an understanding of people, 
an appreciation of different points of view, and a sympathy for 
their difficulties are teaching more by example than by anything 
either puts into words. 


The teacher should provide learning situations which con- 
sciously call for the development of worth-while personal char- 
acteristics along with other learning, should work for an under- 
standing and appreciation of their meaning in everyday life, and 
s ould attempt to show their worth in terms of satisfaction both 
to the individual and society. The individual must have, in addi- 
tion to intellectual understanding and emotional appreciation, a 
desire to reach certain ends for himself. In a study of personal re- 
lons ips, t e teacher may want the girls to decide upon the 
abiUtvirr^ ° E T a * l * round giri and to have the desire and 
oualitie^i'n^ 01110 tliat l yP e °f gW- She will want them to see these 
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in situations in’ wMch’the’ r h Str “ gCrs ' sho P em pl°y««. classmates, 
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un“ t :l“~::; ^ which the oppottunity to he 

tions oVthese rtem UP ^ f ° r the teacl,in g ot ideals. 0 Modifies- 
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behavior pattern and what the pupil can do for herself; using the 
Quality frequently, making many opportunities for growth 
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think are essential modes of behavior in reaching the objectives 
set up for an educational program. 

The newer conception of learning as growth of the individual 
changes the emphasis concerning conditions favorable to learning. 
The individual takes a more dynamic place. Guidance is to be 
given by the teacher as needed and of the kind needed. It should 
occupy an in-between position — neither destroying initiative on 
the part of students nor expecting more of them on their own 
than they have the background for doing. The problem of learning 
is many-sided. “Zestful, purposeful living, in the degree that it is 
present, seems to make best for learning .” 7 Such living calls for a 
dynamic philosophy of education and a dynamic teacher. 
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THE DESIRE TO LEARN 

One needs only to see high-school boys and girls pursuing a 
goal that keenly interests them to realize the value in getting them 
to want to learn, whether it be in school or out. The learning of 
the normal child during his first few years represents remarkable 
growth. He neither understands all he asks nor remembers all he 
is told, but his desire to learn is quite overwhelming if one stops 
to think about it. If this desire were directed and cultivated, the 
life of the child in school, as well as that of the adult after formal 
education is over, would be quite different from what it is now. 

Adults seem to enjoy satisfying the curiosity of the very young. 
They take pride in their desire to know about things and to learn 
to do things. As children grow older, some adults continue their 
willingness to help them find answers to their problems, arouse 
interest in new fields, point to values which might be overlooked, 
and help evaluate the many avenues of activity opening before 
them. Many parents and teachers, however, on the other hand, 
demand conformity as children mature. They are unwilling to 
be searchers with them for new truths, seeing security for them 
and for their children in following old patterns. And yet, the per- 
son who will get most out of life and in turn have most to give is 
the one who constantly seeks new knowledge and better ways of 
meeting situations. The strength and nature of his motivation 
may vary, sometimes being no more than idle curiosity or casual 
interest. The motivation which means most arises from a feeling 
of need or a desire to master a situation. Learning is easiest and 
most worth while when its values are within the experience and 
so recognized by the student. Learning brought about by force or 
motivated by extrinsic values is uneconomical, usually has un- 
pleasant attendant learnings, and may even be miseducative. 

Interests as used in this discussion refer to wants, desires, and 
concerns which seem sufficiently important to the individual to 
117 
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call forth real work for their attainment. Except when so quali- 
fied, interest does not refer to casual or transitory interests. It 
should also be borne in mind that the adult may not always see 
the interests of children and youth as important, nor will they 
themselves have the same interests over a period of years. 

The interests followed by children in free time and the source 
of these interests are valuable guides for adults. Maturing is also 
a factor. The small child is individualistic and imitative. As he 


grows older, his interest in activity increases for a time, followed 
by team play in the early adolescent years and the developing of 
sex-social interests in later adolescence. The mentally gifted read 
more and, on the whole, engage less in social activities. The physi- 
cal environment and the nature and extent of the experiences the 
!” lU . ua ^ as ^ ad influence his interests. Social conditioning 
VnZ imp °^ nt fac . tor in the natural development of interests, 
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The School Situation 
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compete less with fatigue than with the lure of more worth-while 
things to be done when school is over, as they judge worthwhile- 
ness. Normal, healthy children should not be tired at the end of 
school, but frequently they are bored and boredom passes for 
fatigue in the classroom. 

Many other things interfere with the desire to learn. The pupils 
already know what is being presented or they think they do. 
Twice- and thrice-told tales cannot be depended upon to arouse a 
burning passion for learning. Sometimes pupils build up a preju- 
dice against a required subject. A teacher in a school that required 
one year of home economics said it was not necessary to interest 
the students in the subject because they had to take it anyway. In 
a second school where the enrolment had dropped materially, the 
home economics teacher prevailed upon the superintendent to 
require the work of all first-year high-school girls. A third teacher, 
finding seventh- and eighth-grade girls disliking home economics, 
which was required at that level by the state department of edu- 
cation, voluntarily worked out experiences in home living with 
the elementary teachers in order to build an interest in formal 
home economics later. 

Some good students mislead both teacher and parents in regard 
to their real attitude toward a field or subject. They excel accord- 
ing to the standards set up, recite well, plan a good menu, arrange 
a pleasing floor plan. They get good marks, and dismiss the sub- 
ject from their minds as they leave the classroom. Their desire is 
to please the teacher, stand well in the class, achieve for the fun 
of achieving. They have no interest growing out of intrinsic 
values in the field. 

Results alone, even when desirable, are only one measure of 
interest. The methods by which the results are secured and the 
attitude toward the particular learning and toward further learn- 
ing are important factors in evaluating a teaching situation. Stu- 
dents really interested in their work will bring problems to class 
to solve, bring materials to help others, report voluntarily on suc- 
cess outside of school, spend free time in the department. They 
will raise pertinent questions in class, doubt authority, be unwill- 
ing to drop a problem until satisfied with the solution. They will 
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appreciate the approval and praise of the teacher, but only when 
their work merits it. 

The teacher of home economics faces a peculiar problem in the 
matter oE arousing interest. Partly because of the material with 
which it deals and partly because of the difference between home 
economics and most ot the activities of the school, those who take 
home economics as an elective may be enthusiastic about what is 
offered when it does not deserve such favorable attention. Home 
economics teachers must guard against letting the interests of 
pupils blind them to judging critically the worthwhileness of the 
experiences being offered — the real interest which they hold. The 
teachers problem is twofold: to provide educational experiences 
that will meet the needs and interests which students already reo 
ognbe and to use their recognized concerns to lead into larger 
and richer experiences which the teacher knows are important but 
m which the students have not yet felt an interest. 


Interest and Formal Education 

Interest is fundamental to learning. Interest varies in degree 
om idle curiosity and casual interest to that aroused by a feeling 
* , ° r C C5irc 10 master a situation. Casual interests may be 
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mentally. He may be indifferent to school life, or his mind may be 
focused on something remote from the classroom .” 2 

Activities should be selected on the basis of the student’s real 
concern in doing them and in learning from them. The teacher, 
desiring to maintain genuine interest throughout, will find these 
criteria helpful in planning activities. The activity should be of 
vital concern to the learner and should be planned cooperatively 
with him. It should be within his capacity to do successfully with 
reasonable effort. The growth which will result should be apparent 
and progress in learning readily recognized as work goes on. 
Working at the activity should provide pleasure, both the joy 
of adventure and the joy of achievement. It should have social 
approval. The time span should be of sufficient length and the 
difficulty of sufficient depth to challenge real effort. 

Interest in learning has been secured and held by incentives ex- 
trinsic to the learning itself. Pupils, not interested in an activity, 
have worked for grades because they have been made to seem 
important. Competition between the members of a class in which 
only one can win has been encouraged, and pupils have worked 
alone to excel. Prizes have been used as motivating forces. Fear 
of punishment, ridicule, and a teacher’s sarcasm have often been 
the drive behind getting the lesson. The teacher should not select 
teaching materials and then search for some tray in which to make 
them interesting. The teacher may need many times to direct stu- 
dents to recognize values in experiences outside their immediate 
interests. The worth for them, however, should be intrinsic in the 
activity. 

Teachers have a responsibility for knowing present interests 
and for enriching them to insure their worthwhileness; they 
should also open up new interests. Education can set no more im- 
portant goal than to stimulate the desire to learn in ways person- 
ally and socially desirable until it becomes a driving force within 
the individual. The teacher must be alert to the whole teaching 
situation, able to evaluate material to be offered and to present it 
at the interest and ability level of the group. In home economics, 
there is danger of material’s being too easy as well as too hard. 
Learning acquired elsewhere is often overlooked. Just as home 

5 Ibid., p. viii. 
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of the enthusiasm with which they cooked or sewed. The teacher 
had a feeling that food to eat and clothes to wear were the real 
goals behind their desire to take home economics, although they 
were required to do many other things. She felt certain that they 
were missing many valuable learnings now, and that much that 
she had emphasized would he forgotten because its relationship 
to life had been largely passed over in the pupils’ minds. 

Most of the girls elected the work a second year, and the teacher 
let them begin with food preparation, thus meeting them on their 
own ground in something they especially liked. Some petri dishes 
of sterilized gelatin were on a table. A jar teas exposed at the end of 
the period when the girls began sweeping the room. The next day 
they were asked to try a floor brush and a second jar was exposed. 
In reply to their questioning the teacher told them that she teas 
trying to find out the best way of cleaning the room since a class 
came in the next period and they had to stay in while it was being 
cleaned. Some of the girls began watching the petri dishes. They 
even made some suggestions about things they could do to keep 
the room cleaner. 

A little later several squares of cake were on the table. The 
teacher said she had been trying different methods of combining 
the ingredients — creaming the fat and sugar, beating the whole egg 
and beating yolks and whites separately. Another day she was test- 
ing samples of material for a dress. The silk she liked most proved 
to be not silk at all. The girls got in the habit of asking what she 
was doing and why she was doing it until one day a girl wanted 
to know' why they were not doing those things in class since they 
needed to know them, too. Curiosity had opened the tray to an 
entirely new field of knowledge applied to home and personal 
problems. Why became important. 

A teacher wishing to arouse interest in textile study which the 
girls knew they were to have later, secured a child’s dress, attrac- 
tive in style and color but literally split into shreds. The dress 
teas lying on a table when the class came in. The first response was 
to the beauty of the dress. The second, upon closer examination, 
was to its tattered condition; and they asked what had happened to 
it. The teacher told them that nothing had happened to the dress, 
that it was the way the cloth was made. The girls said at once that 
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they did not want that kind of material and asked what they should 
know so as not to buy cloth like that. 

Another day a book on social conduct was on a sewing table. 
A girl, waiting to use a sewing machine, picked it up. Later she 
asked permission to take it home. The next day she wanted to 
discuss several points in the book. Other girls asked to read it, and 
soon they were discussing good manners and social conduct, a 
phase of home economics the teacher had hesitated to take up 
with this particular group. 

A principal wanted to require home economics of a certain 
grade in high school. The mothers were not much in favor of it, 


and the girls did not see any special reason for learning to cook 
at school, at least not while the stores carried canned goods and 
the delicatessen sold potato salad and boiled ham. The girls were 
quite certain that any woman could cook if she had to do it. The 


teacher decided to give a series of demonstrations illustrating dif- 
ferent principles of cookery. She planned most carefully. Her tech- 
niques were excellent. She talked interestingly about meal plan- 
ning, food combinations, and different ways of cookery while she 
measured accurately, combined skilfully, and cooked her products. 
The biscuits were light as a feather, the cream puffs perfect, the 
pastry crisp and tender, the frozen dessert a dream of delight. 

leir mothers did not cook with such sureness, and such foods 
could not be bought at the delicatessen. Five such lessons were 
p anne , ut at the end ol three, the girls were begging to cook, 
and as long as they took home economics, they saw the preparation 
o^ocd as an art and a science demanding both skill and knowl- 


Makinc Use of a Feeling of Need 
Most learning outside the school is informal and, although un 
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method of teaching developed out of an appreciation of this way 
of learning. 

Knowing that high-school girls desire to look, well and be attrac- 
tive, a teacher sent them to various sources to find out how this 
could be accomplished. They talked with doctors and beauty 
specialists; they read articles in medical journals and beauty 
columns. The points stressed included poise; sound physical and 
mental health; cleanliness; attractive, becoming, well-cared-for 
clothing; adequate and suitable food; desirable habits of living. 
Using their findings as an introduction to a home economics 
course, the girls saw home economics as offering learning valuable 
in meeting their needs. Most high-school girls want more clothes 
than their parents can afford to give them. Brought to realize that 
knowledge of design, materials, and cost, accompanied by pro- 
ficiency in clothing construction, may lead to being well dressed 
on the money available, they will give unlimited time willingly 
to the study of these problems. 

The teacher may have to direct attention first to the recognition 
of a need. A group of girls, allowed to charge purchases at the store, 
rarely asked what things cost. They had no desire to know prices 
or what had to be bought with the family income. Keeping ac- 
counts, making budgets, and watching for sales were not of the 
slightest interest to them, 

A friend of the teacher was keeping fairly accurate accounts 
under some seven or eight rather general headings. The husband 
held a political office with a stated salary. John Jr. was two years 
old. They wanted eventually to go into fruit and berry farming 
and gardening. The problem before them was whether to begin 
buying an abandoned farm now and start developing it or to try 
to buy an improved farm when he was through holding office. At 
the rate they were going they would never be able to do either. 
Other people did: what was wrong with them? 

It was not difficult for high-school girls to imagine themselves 
facing just such a problem a few years hence. It was much more 
real to them than their parents’ problems or their own while they 
were being supported by their parents. The home economics 
teacher asked permission to present these problems to the class. 
The clothing budget worked out by one group used almost half 
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the income; the food budget planned by a second group took the 
rest. Those who were planning for the upkeep of the house, 
recreation, and savings protested the extravagance of these other 
groups, and the whole class went to work on a more realistic 
basis. The girls secured information from their parents concern- 
ing costs, buying at sales and in quantity, rent and insurance. The 
clothing budget was revised. One girl said that she never intended 
to fuss again when she had to wear a made-over dress. Financing, 
both personal and family, became a popular phase of home eco- 
nomics and never lost its interest. 


Interest through Challenging Growth 
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In another school the learning units were arranged with certain 
basic activities to be carried out by all the class unless a girl could 
submit evidence that she already knew how to do a particular 
thing. In addition, each unit offered an opportunity for other 
learnings along lines of special interest or need. A girl who han- 
dled patterns well worked out her new pattern from a plain one 
on hand instead of buying one. Another girl added hand trimming 
to her undergarments. Beautifully tailored silk slips and night- 
gowns were borrowed from a store to interest the girls in a higher 
quality of work on their cotton garments so that they might later 
use successfully the more expensive materials at home. 

In the same school an advanced class was grouped for the foods 
unit according to individual ability in food preparation. The 
group with the most experience and greatest skill skipped steps, 
did twice as much some days, frequently worked on special prob- 
lems such as planning menus for deficiency diseases or checking 
recipes to be used in the first-year class or the lunchroom. The 
group with the least experience tried hard to get good products, 
felt more responsibility for the results when there was no one 
more experienced in the group to take the lead, and, since real 
effort was appreciated, did their best. 

The Desire To Learn in Various Teaching Situations 

The “interest approach" in teaching has been overworked. 
Frequently a teacher tells or reads a story, shows some illustrative 
material, and then passes on to the body of a lesson of no more 
real interest to the pupils after this artificial introduction than it 
would have been without it. Throughout the teaching experience, 
a teacher needs to be alert to arouse and encourage a serious desire 
to learn rather than to attract superficial interest. 

A teacher who was dissatisfied with the interest shown by a 
beginning class the previous year planned an introductory unit 
which would enable her to get acquainted with the girls and 
which would at the same time broaden their outlook on home 
economics. An advanced class was asked to assist in planning and 
setting up an exhibit which would both interest a beginning 
group and give them a notion of the scope of tile work lo follow. 
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The exhibit centered on questions accompanied by illustrative 
material from the files of the department and the work of the 
girls the previous year. The questions included: Are you an all- 
round girl? Are you satisfied with your personal appearance? 
W hich colors do you wear most? Which should you? Have you 
tried to fix up your room? How do you get along with other 
people? Can you make pies like those that grandmother used to 
make? The beginning class studied the exhibit informally, and 
then each girl listed those things she especially wished and needed 
to learn. 7 


An advanced class in another school had an idea that the year’s 
work was to begin with the study of children, and they did not 
ant sue 1 a unit. A protest might not do any good, but the teacher 
WOrth tryin S* The teac her had planned to use 
order r' V l ° r a . somewtlat informal getting acquainted in 
Tlii. ,m °. U f, P U P‘* needs and interests and for pretesting. 
Tlicv siifl 5 lm P ortant since site was new in the school, 

tint tlicv ■ 1 lat knew t0 “ much about children and 

homes ne" C - “5 SC "'' ^ tCaC, ’ er had bcen visitin = in thC 

prepared for thi° tsj 0 °P enmg ° f school and teas not wholly un- 
“ flocked the opportunity to 
The next two days were , nci Shbors who had small children, 
•he ground-floor L ^ ° neS °“ tside oE sch ° o1 - Fortunately 

° n a P ssy “”*• A sandbo : 

secured. The mother. n r • , 5 '°P teac her and a load of sand 

them and some toys for '* SmaH childre n were asked to lend 
The second »•“« ‘»ree mornings a week, 

a group of children nlavin^ °," tburst - th e teacher, watching 
reluctant to leave than ■ and around the sandbox, seemed 
The class stopped. Tlu-'t'.TY 0 1Ca . cb an !n >erested class sewing. 

might stay for a while on tUcT that the S !rls who wished 

find fashion liooks on the ' ps ° r u 'e walk. The others would 
°r they could wait until tomorrow .T J vI,ich to 5e,cct P a “ a T S 
teacher hclpal ,|,e children now and' d T'7 f ^ 

to assist in different situations Som ' and a5k<?d a glrl ° r t "'° 
home at the end of the hour Tl, ° r ! ,C daSS took ,bc chl,dren 

had been invited to come atnin r -? d ' Cr sa ' d that the chiIdren 

a S a 'n Friday and that she would like 
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volunteers to look after and help them. So many wanted to do it 
that it was decided to discuss ways of meeting behavior problems 
with small children before going on with their other work. Several 
articles were found in the current magazines and the files. The 
girls chose different ones to read. The fashion magazines were 
forgotten for several weeks while problems of child development 
were studied. Child-care projects were selected by several girls. 
In a later unit, this group severely criticized house plans which 
made no provision for meeting the needs of small children. 

The situation in a rural senior high school which called for 
arousing interest was due mainly to the large number of pupils' 
coming from small high schools for their last three years of work. 
Many came knowing nothing about home economics. They said 
they knew how to cook and sew, or that they could learn such 
things at home. Their parents did not send them to school to 
waste time on that. Frequently, after the year was well started, 
girls would want to change to home economics. To prevent this 
from happening again, the teacher and the girls in an advanced 
class arranged for small groups to visit the junior high schools in 
the spring to tell them about home economics and to show them 
some of their work. A tea and exhibit were given at the depart- 
ment for those girls already in that school who would be eligible 
for the work the next year. The teacher also secured the names of 
all these girls and visited them during the summer in connection 
with her regular work in supervising home projects. 

Often home practice work is a definite assignment by the teacher. 
Frequently a home project is merely a job to be done and not an 
activity growing out of class instruction. Many times such work is 
below a standard considered acceptable for similar activities 
carried on in class. Second-year girls having good projects in opera- 
tion were asked to invite girls in beginning classes to visit them. 

A discussion naturally followed as to home practice and home 
project work, the school units to which the different aspects of 
home work were related, the sources of additional information 
which had been needed, and the standards set up for the finished 
product. The girls became interested in filed reports of projects 
of previous classes and soon took the initiative in planning home 
experiences which grew naturally out of class instruction. 
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It is not enough that the pupils have an interest in home eco- 
nomics while they are studying it at school. Out of the meeting 
of everyday needs and interests must glow permanent interests if 
home economics is to be of greatest value in educating youth. 
Nutrition facts will change; new consumer knowledge will be made 
available; improvements in household equipment will affect house- 
keeping. A desire to keep abreast of basic findings and to select 
and use those that are worth while is desirable. Studying trends 
in living conditions along with present-day standards should lead 
to a continuing interest in the field. The early pioneers had large 
kitchens. The home was a production center. The small kitchen 
too • its place as less productive work was done in the home. A 
< ining room later seemed too much space to turn over to eating 
t irte meals a day, and families moved back into the kitchen or 
a noo eside it. Careless manners and slipshod serving of 
m-inv i ia ' e rou °kt dining-study and living-dining rooms into 
clnnrr 50m ? n interest in the reasons which bring about 
worHnl T Tf eeping and homemaking standards is worth 
period °C vn‘ • 7 S liaVC e . ntered into ways of living at every 
painted buiifT* 7* ^ s,milarit y between the red wall paper, 
e ' ' ’ and W3X fi0wm ° f “ earlier day and the 

hoards ol ihi • ° XCS ’ pUrple S arba S e pails, and red corner cup 
h ° m r H- -i„ this interest express 
standing and mnr. • ■ CTeStS that wil1 endu re are built on under- 
in ideals, appreciatilm" 8 U " derlyin S principles, and they result 
future behavior. Standards > and values svhich will guide 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE DESIRE TO KNOW THE TRUTH 
The Scientific Attitude 

The desire to learn is not enough. It must be accompanied by 
a esire to know the truth. The scientific attitude and scientific 
method ar e comparatively new tools in education. The scientific 
dn .W’ 6 1S I ? ar ^' et ^ b y the possession of intellectual curiosity, the 
I , l f n ° ° acce P te d beliefs without supporting evidence, the 
of nersriiiTt^^ 1 > e<1 - answerS| and the avoidance of the influences 
new nroblerm^ 1 15 pro S ress,ve > “eing new solutions as well as 
a belief in 're Uture- 11 is accompanied by self-confidence, 

? r - 

meanings in old f ° r . c . reatlve thinking, seeing new 

observed, and creatimr ns '. reco S niz mg relationships not usually 
The scientific attitude IT lnsm,ments for solving netv problems, 
withholding final ‘ S l0r acc nrate and painstaking work, 
rccognition’of the It ? me . nt ,mtl1 the evidence is in, and full 
elusions as tcntative lmUatl ° nS ° f tbe finci i n S s - It accepts all con- 
entific attitude is a Vene^l nT" n ’ ay He i ust ahead - The sc ‘; 
many experiences. It ,t,„„w behav,or pattern, the outgrowth of 
nil situations. control the individual’s approach to 

The scientific attitude mn i 

activities. It, fundamental vJ be , n PP liec! to a11 areas of mans 

to a philosophy of life •* UC ’ * lowcver . is in its contribution 
commonly accepted on * ^° mt v * ew entirely different from the 
on which lie can den ° ^ VCr ^ recent past. Alan sees a world 

count. He need not ^ ’ 30 ° r ^ er °* things in which he does 
can. through understamT 1 ^ . natUTC by . forms of worship; but he 
for him to make mat ( ! n ^ ’ t, ' vor h with it or cause it to work 

abundant. He sees himself " l”? increasin g ] y richer and more 
in an cvcrchanginc wnrl/ 5 3 , S of continued gro%v’th 

- a world to be conquered by his in- 
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telligencc and to be ruled by his ideas of worth. He sees a society 
which he is responsible for making into a social order that w 1 
insure the opportunity for the self-realization of all within it. 
Disease and famine and war must not stalk the earth if man can 
remove them; and he believes he can. Unemployment with ns 
accompanying destitution and weakening of man s faith in himself 
must not continue, for man has conquered what wereintheirda 
more difficult problems. Ignorance must be removed o that aH 
men may use the findings of science and have the scientific 

H ' ThVsTknfirm attitude, applied to the solving of P roble ™’ 
comes the scientific method. The scientific method ^orderly, 
exact thinking. It has two uses m problem solv g. 
exact answer is possible, it provides accurate, valid dataasaW 
for arriving at such an answer. Whoever solves sucb a P™ b 
will arrive at the same answer. There are no except.on that prove 
the rule The scientific method also has value in collecting data 
for solving those problems in which the final answer depends upon 
SS P«™1 I. '“‘II provide data . » *££ 

qualities of different materials, the nutritive values of i ** ren 
foods, but it will not help in deciding whether to buy a blu dress 
or a green one or whether to have corned beef and cabbage or 
roast ^ork for dinner. Individual standards and values enter in o 
the final solution of such problems. Different peop e w ill mal ' C l.b 
ferent choices. Developing the ability to think will be ake p 
the next chapter. The present discussion will concern itself in the 
main with the direct influence of the scientific attitude m teaching 

and how it can be developed in pupils. 

There are those today who would deny the worth of the sci- 
entific attitude, refuse to accept the findings of the scient 
method. They would deny to man the right to think scientifically 
or to use the results of scientific study. They see Aemselves s 
superior, not through earned and honest achievement but simply 
by being. The values which such people cherish, which they would 
have for themselves even as they would keep them from other 
people, and their refusal to approach problems with a scienuh 
attitude or to use the scientific method are two of the traged. 
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of the present day. Cultural and social intolerance vanishes when 
its claims are examined in the light of the scientific attitude. 


The Scientific Attitude and Home Economics 

The teacher who has developed the scientific attitude will be 
influenced by it in all that she does. The setting up of the objectives 
and the planning of experiences will be based on an evaluation 
of all the evidence. Activities will be planned so as to develop 
the scientific attitude — a necessary step if the ways of democracy 
are to be achieved. There will be no fixed program. The teacher 
will endeavor to know the pupils’ problems, encourage them to 
recognize their problems and to have both the desire and skill to 
reach their own tested solutions. Pupils take many personal and 
lome situations for granted. They wish things were different, but 

different^ ° CCUrred l ° lhem that the y can hel P in making them 

^ ian S es will need to take place in the teacher-pupil 
a ions up. eachers and pupils must be partners in the business 
f . 'I 15 tn !^; Because of her maturity and broader contacts, 
of evnr - Cr laVC dlC res P ons ibility for seeing that wide areas 
ZohZ 'T arC ° Pen , ed U P for stud V- She will need to direct to 

sources of^eTo^lT 0 ™ ’ l ° f ‘ elds l ° be ex P lored ’ and su SS est 
tint the rviflfn * e "V* 81 als ° 5CC dlat ad s ^ des are considered and 
The teacher Ml ** ad £ quate to warra nt the conclusions accepted, 
hook lessons; ndthei ^Uhe ^ l ° problems or 

unquestioned nor will she give find ” mil 

nrohlerm Tl#.*- ° ue lmal » dogmatic answers to pupd 

fhc bcsTL ‘ r P n OS,UOn T‘ be of 0 co-worker in a search for 
the learner This° re^ 5 ' ^ l ° problems which are important to 
relationship fro™ ^ -acbe'-p^n 

hut also a more vital one p S the usual l VP e o£ sch ° 
he readted only through incr^e d 1 " tCll i? ,:,1 n inde ^ e -“ 

The girl in home economics mutt assu'I ^ " '"'wMtv 

for determining what she studio T greIter rcs P onslbl1 
studies. There will be less compe ition 'T™' ^ 

Each individual will strive to do her tetTn , m ° re 

Lr oest m her own way rather 
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than to excel over others for the sake of excelling or to imitate 
blindly. Answer finding will replace answer learning. 

Pupils will need to have their attention called to the breadth 
of home economics and to the wide range of problems it can 
help in solving. They should see the curriculum as a growing pro- 
gram, to be modified as conditions change, as new needs arise, as 
other interests develop. Harmful habits must give way to helpful 
ones in developing the desire to know the truth. No longer can 
the word of the teacher be accepted as true simply because it is 
the word of the teacher. No longer can the lesson be reciting an 
assignment in the textbook instead of solving a problem in which 
the book is one source of evidence. Prejudice and bias must cease 
to be the basis of opinion, and yet uncertainty and lack of direc- 
tion must not take their place. The teacher who accepts the chal- 
lenge to develop the scientific attitude has no easy task ahead of 
her. The return, however, in pupil growth will do much to make 
teaching a satisfying vocation instead of just a job as it has been 
to many teachers. 

Using a Question Raised in Class 

A teacher’s awareness of the classroom opportunities for de- 
veloping the scientific attitude is important. A member of a 
class studying foods asked the teacher if she thought a noon lunch 
essential. The girl said that she wasn’t hungry but that her mother 
fussed because she didn’t eat lunch. The teacher replied that 
such a question could not be answered offhand, that some babies 
began with eight meals a day and that dogs often had only one. 
The class knew a few persons who ate only two meals regularly, 
although that was not common practice. The teacher told them 
that such matters were controlled largely by custom, that people 
in some countries ate as many as five meals daily whereas others 
ate only two. The teacher then asked the group what the really 
important question was in regard to food. The girls said that it 
was the amount and kind of food eaten and not the number of 
meals. Upon being asked how her question could be answered, 
Mary said it would be necessary to find out if she were getting 
enough of the right kind of food by her present eating habits. 
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The whole class had shown so much interest in the brief discus* 
sion that the teacher wanted to know if all the girls would like to 
work on the problem. More than half were not eating lunch 
regularly on school days; others were not eating breakfast; and 
all said that their mothers scolded frequently about their eating 
habits. The girls then set to work to find out their food require- 
ments, what foods would satisfy these demands, and whether 
they were getting an adequate amount of these foods. Those who 
were not getting enough food and were eating only two meals 
undertook to replan those meals to meet their requirements. They 
read, they figured, and they kept account of what they ate. The 
teacher raised questions. She suggested some references. In a short 
time most of the girls had reached the conclusion that their food 
habits left much to be desired and that three meals daily were 
better than two for them. 


One girl admitted that she had really thought all the time that 
s te needed a lunch on school days for she always ate at noon when 
she was home. The real difficulty was that she didn’t like a lunch 
wrappe in paper and it was a bother to have to carry a lunch 
)ox ionic at night. The girls did some more investigating and 
se tied on the plan oE having fruit and milk delivered at school 
Z?™? near y 8 rocer y and of bringing sandwiches from home, 
r ■ Ca ^ et to make sandwiches that were appetizing and satis- 
such tlmrl' " ra f l t * lem car efully. By showing their parents that 
candv and l' T ‘' ost no more than they had been spending for 
candy and dnnks, they secured parental approval of their plans. 


Class Discussion Leadinc to Individual Problem Solvinc 

clothimr ni'rH a " tcIan R around the question. What are the 
di^ssL el Sl " SCh ° 01 girls in X -? ^gan with a group 
Zr* r n ?, and home activities and their 

s to wheZ , ° C '° thing -cded. Questions were raised 

‘.o do - ’»°“> d - the same, what 



on niom b t Z, T™ nceded ^hooi. Girls expressed 

opinions, but nnnl the teacher insisted upon reasons the anssvers 
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often represented an attempt to satisfy the teacher or to make a 
good impression upon their classmates rather than a search for the 
best answer for them as individuals. The teacher also had the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that basic principles were discovered in 
order that their learning would be useful in thinking through 
other clothing problems as they arose. 

As these class discussions went on, each girl studied her own 
wardrobe, set her own standards, and found out what clothes she 
had that needed attention. She decided what she should buy ready- 
made and what she should make herself and how much she could 
and should pay for different garments. Each girl also learned to 
make those garments which she had decided to make instead of 
buying ready-made. The teacher and the group in general dis- 
cussion suggested points to consider but no rules were handed 
out or arrived at by the class for everyone to follow. Each girl 
found her own answers. She alone decided which factors should 
and must influence her decision. The teacher checked each girl’s 
thinking to insure consideration of ail available, pertinent in- 
formation interpreted to her own situation, but not to influence 
the decision she made. 

The Teacher Initiates a Unit 

In her raising of questions leading to the development of a 
learning unit, the teacher may do much in developing the scien- 
tific attitude. A class beginning a unit in the study of foods was 
asked how important good health is and what factors influence it. 
The students said that people who are sick do not do good work; 
that sickness was selfishness if it could be prevented or cured. 
They also said that food, rest, exercise, and cleanliness affected 
one’s health. They found their answers in previous hygiene and 
general-science courses, in magazine articles, in family practices 
and experiences, and in things the family doctor had said. When- 
ever a point had to do with food, the teacher encouraged further 
discussion. They already knew that the different kinds of food 
include proteins, starches, sugars, fats, and minerals, and that 
these foods are valuable for different purposes. 

Since proteins were mentioned first, the teacher asked for the 
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names of protein foods. String beans and peas were mentioned. 
Some one wanted to know which had the more protein. The 
teacher referred the question to the girls who had given the 
answers. Each seemed to think it necessary to stand by the one 
she had given, although no reasons were brought out to support 
either answer. Class opinions were asked for: fourteen favored 
string beans; two, peas. The girl who had mentioned string beans 
had a more convincing manner. The teacher wanted to know if 
opinion unsupported by evidence was enough. The girls then 
asked how they could find out the correct answer and were referred 
to a chart indicating the nutritive composition of common foods. 
Fresh peas were found to contain slightly more protein than 
string beans. One girl discovered that dry beans had more than 
either and asked if it would not be better to eat them. The girl 
who had first mentioned string beans was not entirely convinced 
and wanted to know why the doctor had told her mother to eat 
them if other foods were better. The class then looked for other 
qua lties and found string beans rich in vitamins and minerals, 
also that fresh peas were more valuable than dry beans on that 
count, s t le period closed, one girl voiced the rather evident 

• ° n ° 1 16 S 1011 ? b y saying that she now realized that it was 
important to study what to eat. 

brnuMu*? Ration, previous knowledge and experience were 
not Cir a nCW P r °b^ em - Arguments and opinion were 

to c'o , ; 0 ,f e tlC place . ot established facts. The class learned 

answer. thought^dTto life mf0rn .' ation - A P rI - a wrong 

and stnirrliijr. i i experience which had led her astray 

tioned^en “““ ° m ' T1 ’ e >™*er raised doubts, quo- 

answers herself S ” S8es,cd sourc « of help, but gave no final 

c " Sn 1 tm c x d none - “■ with ° ut 

will do much in <tn • i - aSS sltuatlons handled in such a manner 

to use the scientific method. 5dentific attitude and the ability 
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to be prepared, the method to be used, and the individual to 
carry out each detail. She then gives close supervision so that 
nothing is spoiled. A good product rather than a way of working 
is the primary aim. The demonstration in which the girls watch 
closely and repeat the exact procedure has little learning value 
either. Other weaknesses common in laboratory teaching are 
failure to appreciate those techniques which can be developed 
only through individual work and failure to recognize the min- 
imum below which a recipe cannot be reduced and the desired 
learning take place. 

Resourcefulness, independence, creative thinking, all charac- 
teristics of the scientific attitude can be developed in laboratory 
classes as well as in other classroom procedures. In one class, the 
teacher asked the pupils to bring pastry recipes from home. Hav- 
ing organized such materials before for class discussion, the stu- 
dents placed a list of the ingredients on the board with the amounts 
for each recipe in a separate column. Differences in the amount 
of flour, fat, and water showed up. One recipe called for hot water 
and another for baking powder. The girls questioned these two 
variations, although Mary said that her mother always used baking 
powder. Jane had found the recipe using hot water in a magazine. 
Her mother knew nothing about hot-water pastry and suggested 
that she take the recipe to school to try out. The girls favored the 
recipes that used more fat in spite of their admission that their 
mothers made good pastry with smaller amounts. A reference 
assigned by the teacher also contained the statement that the 
amount of fat determined the flakiness of the pastry, and the way 
of making, the tenderness. 

The directions for making were the same for all recipes except 
the one using hot water. The girls agreed that two of them should 
make hot-water pastry and that two should use baking powder. 
The other girls paired off according to the similarity of their 
recipes, each group of two selecting one of the recipes to use so 
that each would be checked. The teacher asked two girls whose 
recipes were much like those of another group to use one of hers. 
AH recipes were to be reduced to two-thirds of a cup of flour as 
that would give sufficient pastry for the pans they were using and 
leave a sample for judging. Asked if they had any questions, 
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several students wanted to know what “cutting in fat” meant. 
One girl said that her mother had told her that adding the liquid 
was the most important step in making pastry. The teacher agreed 
that these were new things to be learned and that she would show 
them how she did each one as soon as they had their plan of work 
and materials ready. 

The teacher measured up the necessary ingredients, sifted the 
flour, and then waited until the girls had their plans made and 
the ingredients and utensils on hand. As they came together, she 
asked if they had any questions about their plans. One girl wanted 
to know when to light the oven. Several thought it should be 
lighted when they began mixing. Others were in favor of waiting 
until the dough was ready to roll out. The teacher raised the 


question as to what would happen if the pastry stood while the 
o\cn was heating. Remembering their experience with omelet 
ready to cook and the pan not hot, two girls predicted similar 
nmJi ? SUltS 1 T th pastry ' The teacher then asked why pastry and 
1V .° U ( react ^ le same. The girls soon decided that the 
tint JIT" sti ^ an d without leavening to fall but 

tint r-iri 1 " 01 ? ^ ^ * n a warm place. Some one suggested 

be richt tTV ^ d Stan her ° Ven at the time she thought would 
cool it off U i"".? 5 . t0 ° Ilot wJien the pastry was ready she could 
The demon , '• "T'‘ h0t Cn0l 'S h st * could wait for it. 
discussion as to vi* 10 *! W,th Cllttin & in the fat and witli a 
said their ‘moth el/ useTthef f ° r ^ P rocedure ' The girlS 

would be better if it were ‘ andS ' °" e glrl sa!d that P 35 " 7 
thoucht it i i CrC n0t mixed with the hands. Another 

them that, although the di lan * dled ^ The teacher reminded 

blc, nothing was aid rcad to handle 35 litt,e 35 P ossi ’ 

She also told them tiufThT “"I 8 thC ‘ r hands ro,lin S k 01lt ' 
she wasn’t advising them toT witfl her Il3nds ’ but U,at 

tccrcd to find out if all dirJ,° S& 7 at prcsent ’ ° ne 8 irI v0,,m ‘ 
cutting in the fat; a second , '° r ns , for P ast T making called for 
used. ’ ° out why this procedure was 

of the tneth Jl’dm WM'ming'wur^ and aikCd f ° r “ com P ar ‘ ! ° n 
making nudfm, The y noticli 
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being added more slowly, the mixture was not being stirred like 
a batter, the dough was being kept stiff. The important steps in 
pastry making were then selected and written on the board. While 
the pastry was baking, a summarization of the entire day’s work 
was made. This included what they had learned together with a 
separate list of unanswered questions, questions which they would 
try to answer the next day. When the samples were baked, there 
was just enough time left to judge them. Before this lesson, the 
girls had listed the qualities of good pastry, basing their list on 
their readings, talks with their mothers, pastry they had eaten, 
and a pastry shell the teacher had baked for judging purposes. 

What happened in such a laboratory period? The girls came in 
with basic materials for discussion. This included recipes varying 
both in ingredients and amounts, information about home prac- 
tices, a doubt concerning the value of the directions in the cook- 
book because they were not their mothers' ways, and a question 
about one of the references. They knew the qualities which made 
good pastry. They had seen, examined, and tasted pastry made by 
the teacher previous to their onm making. The girls asked lor the 
help they needed. Only those steps were demonstrated which 
represented new processes and which could be best understood by 
seeing them done. They made their own plans but brought doubt- 
ful points to the teacher. She led them to think further, but 
placed final responsibility on each one for what she did. The 
pupils were called on for reasons in support of the directions when 
they differed from home practices. A summary was made at the 
end of the demonstration to guide their practices. A further sum- 
mary at the end of the period brought together the conclusions 
reached and the questions still unanswered. The period ended 
with the judging of their samples. 

Developing a Broader Outlook 

The illustrations given have been drawn from the so-called 
practical side of home economics. This aspect has been largely 
teacher directed in the past. Social and economic aspects of the 
subject offer even more opportunities for developing the scien- 
tific attitude. The whole field of home economics is affected by 
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the changing conditions which have changed the needs of people, 
caused new discoveries to be made and knowledge to be put to 
new uses. Unsolved problems show up at every turn. Important 
discoveries are being made, dealing with diet and health, the 
value of food in curing certain diseases, the preservation of food, 
the effect of heat on the preparation of food. Women need to 
develop a questioning attitude concerning the problems of every- 
day life, the difference which knowledge now available should 
make in living. Milk as the perfect food is no longer a matter 
of common agreement. It may depend upon whether the cow is 
in Ohio or Arizona, has green grass or dry feed. The love apple 
of a few generations ago was considered poisonous. It became 
e i e a little later, although believed in its raw state to cause 
cancer. It is now served to the infant as tomato juice, rich in 
mnera s and vitamins. The willingness of many people to follow 
ctary a< s that have no basis in scientific facts represents a serious 
t0 . sou ” d health. Teachers need to know the extent to 
is hr h ° ld bcHefs which shouId he questioned. Society 

feed thp T* \ nCW P r °hl e nis. It has knowledge enough to 
below a sub ' f Undantly ’ and y et people are starving or living 
p'iwcms ST" leVd in Cver ? of the gl°be. Such 

into the nrohlr ° r *° r home economics to reach deeper 
oE feedi "S people than it so frequently does, 
nomics. What ”" S .,™ ay be raised in ev ery aspect of home eco- 

bearing on the increase P oT mhe^ °- £ wWch may ‘T 
on the increased number „ f tubercu ' osls amon g adolescent girh, 
the upturn in the suiHrl £ n ’ Cma * dlsorders amon g aduUs ' 
problem of recreation amo pg °> d er men? Why is the 

importance* Shill . leisur e-time activities of increasing 

'.i-or k on^o,::; d n c 'i;rt: o£ r the £mure find happincss in 

may influence adult emotional, in Chi ' d deve ’ 0 P men 
ICS continue to teach hou- V dc ' e '°P men t? Shall home econom- 
ic the smoke nuisance that L." P a house cIean ’ or gl ve attention 
within the home? What d ' nc ! eased the burden of cleanliness 

homemaking and family Hv°net>‘V n ‘ a r Sib,e5 mean in successfl '! 

the individual family divorc °"' far Can thc hom cmaker and 
community, the state and ,1 ,cmse ' vcs from the affairs of the 
5 ' and tI,e mttion? How far shall home cco- 
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nomics g o in developing 

relationship of the techmq their ° possibilities for preparing 

such as these are far-readi g ^ devdoping the scien- 

the individual for immedia ° that may arise. Followed 

tific attitude toward a P r h wil l m ake a new world 

through in home economics teaching, they 

for the high-school girl. , ble to the individual and 

A second body of ’ “ill contribute to a wider 

belonging to home econ °"\ ^om tWs viewpoint includes such 
outlook on life if P rese family, changed home con- 

problems as the present status present-day 

ditions, gainful employmen educat ional job of the home, the 
parent-child relationship , problems offer interesting and 

man’s share in homema ' in S. out causes and effects in 

worth-while opportunities ; for I ^ for seeing rela tionshi P s 
social problems, for . g appear t0 have nothing in common 

between situations which often PP in the development of 

The history of human progress am it be made more 

family life, and nowhere m ^gh-sc educating youth than in 

interesting or can it contribute mo 

home economics. 

Testing and the Scientific Attitude 

1 -r, attainin'’' the scientific attitude 
The job of evaluating growt 1 1 t£acher Experiences should 
is one for the students as we = ‘ w test pup il ability to ap- 

be set up in such a way as 0 V,lan work, to use available 

proach problems open-minded y, P avenues of pro- 

materials. to evaluate evidence ^mthmk ^ ^. hblc . Anotl ,er 
cedure, and to arrive at the £ of die scientific attitude 

opportunity for testing the e P ; n which problems 

too valuable to be overlooked lies in the 1 , ^ spilUng sa lt 

of daily living are being met. ]s thc coming of company? 

means bad luck, dropping a km ^ shc buy a dress like her 

Docs she refuse to be vaccina Dqcs s i, c intelligently use 

chum’s whether it suits her “ spcn ding money mean satis- 
fashion or blindly follow a • attitude toward sma er 

faction or passing pleasure? What 
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children, teasing and lying or sympathetic and truthful? Does she 
give great weight to hearsay and opinions of others, or does she 
react independently? Is she growing in tolerance, in recognition 
of individual worth in others. Can she see good in others besides 
her friends? Is she concerned with the social problems of the day? 
Does she work wholeheartedly to carry out someone else’s plans 
when these have been accepted by the group? All these things 
can be found out at the level of a high-school girl’s activities 
through observation and through friendly conversation with the 
girl as to motives which determine behavior. The best way of all, 
however, is to enlist the girl’s own help in checking changes in 
behavior which indicates growth in attaining the scientific atti- 
tude. Home economics has a wealth of material, useful for living, 
which will be of most value as its attainment is accompanied by 
the development of the scientific attitude and by the use of the 
scientific method in the marshalling of data for the meeting of 
life situations. 
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CHAPTER IX 

thinking as a tool of education 

How shall people 

crowd? Life is running along ^oothly, ram ^ ^ 
fact, the same things to do in t e sa attend the movies, 

eat breakfast, read the paper work ^ e ^ erday . But no, 
and go to bed. Today is S° in S • more in another town, 

the factory worker hears o a J his wheat now or keep it 

The farmer wonders whether needs, the doctor 

until later. Mother is uncertain as to which « y 

or less attention. Mary cannot decrde whether ^ ^ ^ _ t or 

or to work. Bread has gone up. so ld. sha U they 

to buy it? The house the family lives m 

buy it or rent another? daily in various ways. 

People meet the problems ^ They , et thi ngs 

Some individuals ignore t em as an( j follow the same 

“slide.” Others use the same o d ;, My mother al w a y S did it this 
practices year after year. Y ' mer "I never eat salad, 
way.” “We go to the lake eveiy „ ..j always sell my potatoes 
"I never listen to a symphony progr • the neighbors 

as soon as they are dug/’ Some people see^ ^ and 

are doing and follow them. J S rar ever y year, and the 
Mary does, too. The Browns buy ^ move to the country, 

Smiths follow the same practice. , weve r, leaving alone is not 
and the Jones tag along- Sometim » ^ ie neighbor’s answer is 
possible. Past solutions do not "" Thinking can no longer 

inadequate; a new one must e neither learned the tech- 

be avoided. And if the in 1V1 ua . . j t j s a difficult and pain- 
niques nor formed the habit of thinking, 

ful process. 
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Essential Steps in Thinking 


Thinking is finding for oneself the best answer to a problem. 
Facing a problem does not necessarily demand thinking nor does 
it determine the quality of thinking that will take place. The abil- 
ity to think — and to think straight — is an essential tool if the 
democratic way of life is to be attained. It eliminates decisions 
based on insufficient evidence and the influence of personal bias 
and prejudice. Thinking may have for its purpose the finding of 
an exact answer to a situation: the name of a flower or fabric, 


the difficulty with the radio or vacuum cleaner, the basic princi- 
ples of protein cookery. Such questions are answered by observing 
the situation, drawing on previous experiences, collecting perti- 
nent information, testing data as to its relevancy and worth. Per- 
sons who work with equal care on such problems will arrive at the 
same answers. There is a right answer. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that, in the event that questions such as these are an- 
swered directly by securing facts from a book or by asking someone 
dse the answer, no thinking is involved. 

hinking may have to do with the making of a decision as to 
ic best answer under the circumstances: which dress to buy, 
ict ler or not to punish Jimmy, how much rent to pay. Such 
pro ems draw on the same sources of help as the previous ones, 
faCtors also in- Especially important are the in- 
, Ua . * °" n stan dards and ideas of values. A certain dress may 
inntlw» SU 'T* rC ^ or °^ ce wear by one person and not by 

rent "° ami ^ es liavin S the same income may differ in the 
a Finf* a !, ecause one family values other things more than 
one rmh» C ^ 3Ce °. r **. v * n ^ a restricted area. There is no 
the fiml ,r n -'- CT ' 7 1,C indh'idual collects and evaluates data, hut 
The e\trn> C , 1S10n i • epcnds ll P on what he considers of most worth, 
it measure. ,° !!C 1 an ;insu 'er is right depends upon liow neat 

for it! Imlim! P m . pracl ! ce 10 the criteria set by the individual 
Icamintr whet'h 1 "f ‘™ po,:tant factor in such decisions. Past 
the foundation T ^"t - dircct or vicarious experiences, provides 
T hnHn u m:iklns jt'^Bments. P 

TIunUng also has to do with the working out of a new answer 
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through using learning in new ways: the planning of a menu, the 
designing of a costume, the making of plans for a house. Data are 
collected and evaluated. Past experiences are considered. Standards 
of value influence the final answer. An additional factor, however, 
is most important — the ability to use learning in attaining what is 
to the individual a novel answer. Creative thinking is the term 
usually applied to such answers to problems. 

“Thinking begins in what may fairly enough be called a forked- 
road situation that is ambiguous, that presents a dilemma, that 
proposes alternatives .” 1 Throughout thinking, experiences of the 
individual and of others are drawn upon, data studied and ac- 
cepted or rejected, general principles arrived at, decisions made, 
and results evaluated. Sound thinking involves the carrying out 
of basic steps: recognizing and defining the problem, proposing 
a solution, gathering relevant information, examining and testing 
data, and accepting an answer. Thinking involves looking at 
problems in a novel way, seeing materials available for solving 
them and recognizing clues to additional relevant material. It 
includes formulating hypotheses, testing them accurately and 
painstakingly at every step with reliable, conclusive data, experi- 
menting with materials, looking for exceptions, reasoning out the 
implications of the findings, and following through uninfluenced 
by personal bias. It necessitates evaluating the plans being made 
and the work being done, and knowing when adequate, trust- 
worthy data have been collected or developed through experimen- 
tation. It requires withholding final judgment until the facts are 
in, drawing conclusions within the facts, and accepting the con- 
clusions always as tentative. 

If the data collected support the solution tentatively set up, 
the problem is solved. If they disprove it, steps must be retraced 
to find out what errors have crept in. Another solution may then 
need to be projected and additional data collected. When all 
reasonable doubt as to the solution’s working has been removed, 
the problem may be said to he solved. It may then be tried out 
objectively. Time is essential for thinking. The teacher who wants 
the answer to follow immediately upon the asking of a question 
wants memorization of facts rather than thinking. The scientific 

'lohn Deucy. Uaw IIV Think, p. M. D. G Ilealli amt Company. IMS. 
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attitude, applied to the solving of problems which have exact 
answers or to the collecting of exact data in the solving of other 
types of problems, becomes scientific method. 

The more clearly a problem is defined, its limits set, the more 
quickly can plans for solving it get under way. High-school girls 
frequently ask the question, “Should I eat breakfast? Mother 
thinks so, but I don’t.” Believing strongly that everyone should 
eat breakfast, some teachers start with this as the problem to be 
solved. The real problem, however, and one more likely to sound 
sensible to high-school girls, is, “How much food do I (or a high- 
school girl) need and by what eating habits can I (or she) best 
secure it? Past experiences may lead the person to propose a 
tcntati\e solution and then to collect data concerning it or data 
ma> )e collected first and the answer then projected. Past experi- 
Ca T a t0 decide tentatively on somber rather 
‘ 11 C0 ors for a winter coat. She may, on the other hand, 

with Iw r CS u nt WaKirobe to see What colors will fit in best 
out t V w S J C aS * V | Sk stores and read fashion articles to find 
as to color*° T* bdn S worn before making tentative plans 
and relation*! ^ T* ** l ° consider - The ability to see meanings 
with which an* iT mi ! Ch t0 d ° with the quickness and sureness 
The ability to rl° Solved - Some call this quality insight, 

factors in thinking 5 * 11 * 6 TdeVanc y and validit y are other essential 

and tested, P and^dditiona! l '°r '° “ P roblem - “ must be examined 
■lie case. A certain ,m '"formation secured if needed to prove 

family members mmtlh!. may seem to be enou S h - Thc 

amount can be raid ? consider other needs to see if tins 
out the kind of living ° l ler demands m ct. They must also find 
o quarters "which can be secured for this 


amount. Examining a ml 


testing may be mental — weighing points, 


■nay be frying omth^gh",^' ,isht ° f ?‘ her ex P e ^ cnces_ ?!' “ 
based on experiences ins v-,1 materl a>s- "Armchair” thinking 
breadth of experience "habit.*’ r i"- mUd ’ va,ue de P ends u P° n tl,C 
and relationships, knowlcd™ ? thlnkm S- ability to sec meaninp 
ing is not a straight-line pL. °"“ rn . ,n S sources of help. Tbin,; ' 
times from tentative imL , U Zlgz:i 8s hack and forth many 
0 P r oof, from facts found svlnclt 
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modify the answer to further searching for new facts to verify 
or disprove the new answer proposed until finally an acceptable 
answer is found and the problem is solved. 

Thinking to be successful must reach a solution. The house- 
wife may not find for herself what is wrong with the sewing 
machine. Her solution may be that it needs expert attention. The 
wider the experiences of the individual and the more meanings 
accumulated from these experiences, the more certainty in think- 
ing and the more quickly the finding of a satisfactory answer. 
What the teacher has to draw upon in the way of experiences will 
have much to do with the quality of thinking of the pupils. Im- 
mediate recognition of the meaning of a situation does not call 
for thinking. Frequently, however, this is not true recognition 
but the jumping to a conclusion with insufficient evidence to 
support it. This procedure calls for subsequent testing or there is 
danger of accepting the wrong answer. Still more harmful are 
the habits of careless thinking: failing to define carefully the 
problem or to keep it clearly in mind while trying to solve it, 
accepting half-proved answers, giving too much weighting to 
certain evidence, failing to verify opinions, mistaking relation- 
ships or meanings. 

Language as a Tool of Thinking 

Words are an important instrument in thinking. They are a 
part of the social heritage, but each individual out of his experi- 
ences builds his own meanings. As the meanings are broadened, 
exactness in the use of words is acquired and ability to think in- 
creases. Teachers should seek to enlarge the vocabulary of students, 
make their speech more precise, and develop the habit of dis- 
cussing with ease and exactness topics which interest and concern 
them. "Having to say something is a very different matter from 
having something to say." 3 It is this having something to say that 
teachers should emphasize first and then the ability of students to 
say it with clarity and ease. 

Home economics ofTers an exceptional opportunity for enlarg- 
ing the vocabulary and enriching the meaning of words already 

* Dwq, op. cil., p. 24G. 
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in use. New words — carbohydrates and vitamins, rayon and Nylon 
— will be added to the vocabulary. Distinctions will be recognized 
in words already familiar: scissors and shears, percale and gingham, 
independence and resourcefulness. Relationships between mate- 
rials will be perceived, broadening the meaning of both words, 
as in the realization that starches and sugars are both carbohy- 
drates, that rayon and silk have certain properties in common and 
certain pronounced differences. The origin of names may be 
pointed to. sandwich, calico, cashmere. Some words carry a clue 
to their meaning in the word itself: vitamins, carbohydrates. Such 
words as personality, lovely, and exquisite will be used less loosely 
if their meanings are thought through. Selecting words to convey 
t e exact idea in describing a costume or a picture, in criticizing 
a prepared dish or the arrangement of a room, becomes important, 
artners ip is enriched when seen as the joint responsibility 

? a . man ar ^ woman in making a home, as well as a term used in 
business relations. 

,r!l!.,“ aCher WiU attempt t0 make an lesson of home 

. 1CI ’ nor W ‘H s he make the members of a class so self- 
the WUS f hat ' hey W ‘ U hesitate to speak. She can praise them in 
substitute an '!f ecial l y we h-chosen word, as well as suggest a 
word to r °' : the necess "y far further thinking concerning the 
The class sh ih '**' a ’ S ° ** thou ghtful in her own use of words. 
— ofr„WWir iZe the Phce ° f as an in- 

present moment WUhNt ° Ut “ Pe ° P ‘ e C ° uM Uve ° nIy 
Present, make plans f or ' tl T j* ‘° 01 ' ^ dral with things n0 ‘ 
from other people, and teU ^ and ex P ene “ eS 

with its many-sided interests m l. 1 " 5 “ ° therS ’ H ° me ec0n0n, ' CS 
and, through careful selerf ^ USe ° £ 3 Wlde range ° £ W ° rd ! 
growth The tronrl u 1Qn> Can contr ibute much to individual 

» » » ™ “t,r; ““ - — -*■ 

There is no confusion between'' ‘ ndividual and the gr °“ P ' 

classes. The language of the , t” ° £ peaS ’’ and cana P“ in hCr 
understood, the recorded exnr“ tb00k becomes som « hin S to be 
pie, valuable only as it contrih 1 ™”* °P inions of other pe °' 
who is making use of these materials' 3 ^ ^ PerS °" 
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of personal bias. Less ground will be covered in such teaching, 
but greater progress will be made in acquiring ability to meet sit- 
uations independently. 

Thinking is only possible when knowledge or the opportunity 
to acquire it is present. “Just think” is a common classroom ex- 
pression, but pupils, even when willing to think, may not have 
sufficient experience to make a start. As an introduction to dis- 
cussing behavior problems with small children, a teacher told the 
class of the bad little boy who climbed over the seats on the train 
and cried for everything the train butcher had in his basket. She 
a so to of the little boy who insisted upon riding his scooter 
nto t e front room when there was company and of the little 
girl who wanted to stand on her head to entertain her sister’s 
C . teacher then asked girls what they would do 
homes ar Sltu . atl0ns - The pupils, familiar with adult-dominated 
ments whirh tu* S J a ” dards of obedience, gave as solutions punish- 
Their bark ad Seen tned and "which had seemingly worked. 

fbr*e intm Und ° f 1 knowled « e *«d experience was too meager 

neededbe f o r eX y :o;:,7 b :'i^Ltn b g ernS - 8Uid ““ 

Claa discussUm” as^to ‘prints 1™"^* Va ' Ue deVel ° ping thinki " S ' 

of dointr thintrc ; , P to be considered and possible ways 

made by the individual* ^ plai l’ howcver » should be 
group for groun arti * L. Xt . 1S to be individual work, or by the 
or the working out n f ^ lvin & detailed directions to be followed 
has nothing to comm 3 , P . an for a11 to use destroys initiative and 
pieces of a pattern h f° U ^ ma ^ be des trable to lay on all the 
that the front should h ^ an ^ of but it is not necessary 

should be basted ud h f ** u° n before the back, or that the waist 
meal be balanced, but it^ 1 & S ^ rt ’ ma Y be important that the 
be peeled before the pe ” 001 VXtal concern that the potatoes 
Even with those practice^ shelled * or the other way around, 
the teaching set up can b e ™ ^ ex P er * en ce has proved desirable 
at the same conclusions hut'V' 1 * 1 ' he pupils themselves arrive 
from the teacher. One teacher ° E recdvin S them as directions 
of a dress first because itstret tC ? the class to fin!sh the neck 
die appearance of the dr^« C a ^ Cas ^ y and ^ts stretching spoils 
nother teacher may ask the girls 
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what things they have been dissatisfied with in home-made dresses. 
Having received from them the features they would like to avoid, 
they can then work together to find out ways of preventing these 
difficulties in their own sewing. 

A summarization at the end of the period, the problem, or unit 
offers an excellent opportunity for developing thinking. This 
should focus attention on what has been accomplished, what ques- 
tions have been answered, and what remains to be done. Points 
previously brought out can be organized so as to be seen in their 
proper relation. Values should be recognized and irrelevant mate- 
rial discarded. Gaps in knowledge and experiences should be made 
to stand out and then used as guides in planning further study. 
The pupil’s use of illustrations in summarizing marks progress 
in thinking. Illustrations, different from those given in the text- 
book or by the teacher, show both the recognition of underlying 
principles and their application to new situations. Frequently, 
repetition of illustrations previously given indicates memorization 
only. 


Home Projects and Thinkinc 

Home experiences to be valuable should be increasingly pupil 
planned, directed, and carried out. Pupil thinking, then, becomes 
of first importance. To make wise choices in work to be done, 
the girl must know her own needs and those of her home. She must 
also see the relationship of school learning, acquired in a very 
different environment, to the meeting of these personal and home 
needs. She should talk over plans and ways and means of reaching 
her goals with her parents and the teacher. The knowledge she 
has and new things to be learned must be considered. Much that 
she has learned at school will help her, but the whole situation 
looks different in its home setting. New elements enter in con- 
stantly. Previous learning takes on new meaning. Independence 
and resourcefulness are developed. 

The baby in a large family was listless and unable to sit up, 
although nine or ten months old. The family, living far in the 
country, had taken it for granted that the baby was sickly. Four- 
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teen-year-old Susan, studying nutrition and deficiency diseases, 
decided that they were not raising her sister right. She asked the 
teacher if she might take care of her as a project. She read every- 
thing that she could get, worked out a plan for changed feeding, 
plenty of fresh air, sunlight, and regular sleep in a bed alone. In 
doing this, she frankly questioned family and community prac- 
tices and had to support her proposals for changes with sound 
reasons in order to get family approval for putting them into 
operation. 

A girl in another class made the statement that a hall should 
sen e a purpose. Asked what this meant, she could only say that 
it was in the book. She kept thinking about it, however, and then 
began to think about the hall at home. She decided that their 
>a was all doors and served no purpose. The family talked the 
situation over. The mother said that she had always wished the 
conlri T< ? om V,ere ^S er - The father agreed that he and the boys 
un vlwr !•* J pax ^ ltl0n out - The problem of wallpaper then came 
on Tl > •*? l ° U ^' ^ ow muc h ^ would cost, and how to put it 
to Venn-flr; ^ t0 sch ° o1 for hel P- The next problem was 

included shelves^', he d" impr0vements made b y the £amily 

room ami , , oscts > a new window in the dining- 

Of doin'- tidnsffilur, a , Ck p0rch ' The S‘ r] searched for tried ways 

couldn't afford tone's to am ° UmS and ^ 

formation and testfmr „ r ^ gaincd 3 tespect for rehabIe ‘ n ' 

Testing and Thinking 

teacher and * " h °’ C ' S,10, ’ ,d teSt "' hat 

ability to think is essential in T aS basic goa,s ' ” gTO "' t * ") 
education, tests should be used nm T thC S'™™' ° b j CC “ VC ° 
which the ability has been acm, tT V *° mcasure thc dc S ree 

itself. Many practical situation d bUt aUo IO dcvcIo P th,nk,ng 
ns ma V be provided. The class may 
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be given a cake recipe, using sweet milk when only sour milk is 
available. They have used sour milk in biscuits. Some will think 
it out successfully. Others will be blocked. Another recipe may 
call for butter and sour milk when only sour cream is on hand. 
Some girls will substitute sour cream without a thought about 
changing the amount of fat or liquid in the recipe. Others will 
recognize the problem but not know how to solve it. Some will 
work it out satisfactorily. Materials may be provided from which 
a meal is to be planned and prepared in a limited time. A dress 
may be planned, using a collection of designs and materials 
brought together by the teacher. The cost may be figured, plan of 
work made out, and new things to be learned listed. The prac- 
tical test takes longer than the written test, and the teacher may 
feel that she can use this procedure sufficiently in the regular 
class work to eliminate the necessity for it as a formal test. When- 
ever a new problem calls for use of previously acquired knowl- 
edge or skills, it is an opportunity to test the amount of real 
learning that has taken place and the degree to which the ability 
to think has been achieved. 

In the formal written test several situations may be set up as 
answers to a question and the student asked to select one and 
defend her choice. These situations may be different menus for 
a pre-school child, house plans for a given family, or schedules 
of work for wash day. Statements may be made, concerning 
which it is necessary to take a position and support it: it is cheaper 
to buy children's clothes than to make them; it is foolish to can 
fruit and vegetables when fresh ones are always on the market. 
Obviously, such topics should not have been discussed in class 
before their use in a test. Problems may be set up and the test 
may ask for points to be considered in reaching a solution, with- 
out thinking through to the solution itself: What should be 
taken into account in deciding whether to buy or rent? What 
should determine the size of a house to be built? Testing should 
give the teacher and the pupil information as to how far the 
pupil has gone in her learning and the points demanding rctcach- 
ing or further emphasis. In addition, it should show the teacher 
the new learning for which the student is ready. 
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Developing Thinking in a Learning Unit 


The good learning unit demands thinking throughout. The 
unit given here represents a type series of lessons in which dis- 
cussion is often rambling, a pooling of interesting experiences 
and readings with little direct focusing on the solving of a prob- 
lem. Other units might be planned in other ways. This is not 
intended as a pattern, but rather as material for thinking. 


Learning Unit: What Makes for Successful Family Living? 
Time: 8 periods, more or less. 

Group: 10th grade — second-year home economics. 

Learning unit just preceding: Introductory unit focusing 
on making a tentative plan for the year— 3 periods. 

Learning unit to follow: What part can and should high- 
sc oo girls take in making home life rich and satisfying— 
5 periods, more or less. 


devehmmnnf 01 '? year f W ° rk had P laced emphasis on personality 
that livw - T™ the end of that year, the group had agreed 
lowinsr veT't 1 sbould be the major theme for the fol- 

vear the m ™ "T"® tentative plans at the beginning of the 
been raised T",’ , Wbat makes for successful family life?" had 
b dre first T “ meS - a " d the S irfs bad «g««d that this should 
htlp them seTer T *° te ~ ed - The unit following was to 
if they were to dn th S - pCC * al learnin g they would need to acquire 
tying 7 heir share in making family life rich and satis- 

Bulletin board: Earh ■ , . 
was watched by the girl, Jm, ltS 0Wn buIletin board which 
cerning new work IL r 1 h * gFeat deal of interest * Hmts con ‘ 
current iliuItrTt P’- d a » 

teaclier had placed on the I,' T'l “ the lntrodu ctory unit the 
P on the board the typed statement: 

say AeGril T'*" Is What Counts" 

7 thC G n T’ thc Chases, and the Guthries 
m Mow America Lives < 

IS IT? 

4 J* C- Furnas, Itow America Lives. Henry Unit j - 

cnr > Ho,t and Company, 1911. 
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tions and if each didn’t try to find all the answers. The teacher 
agreed to this and said that they might write their names after the 
one question on which they wished to work. Two girls said they 
were not especially interested in any of the topics. The teacher 
suggested that they try to find out what special things made for 
unsuccessful homes, and this they agreed to do. 

The remaining time that day was used in finding out the re- 
sources of the department and in making plans for using them 
so as not to get in each other’s way. Two girls went to the book- 
shelves and picked out the books to go on the w'orkshelf. Filed 
articles and stories which had appeared during recent years in 
various household magazines were available. The card index gave 
a brief note about each one. The girls had helped prepare these 
cards and knew how to find what they granted. The magazines 
of the past year were available unclipped. The teacher had made 
her copy of the questions while members of the class were putting 
a list of available materials on the board and deciding in what 
order the various groups would have access to them. That ended 
the period. 

THIRD, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DAYS CROUP AND INDIVIDUAL WORK. 

The first requirement was that they make a plan of work. No set 
form w'as used, but the girls had learned from sad experience that 
a great deal of time could be wasted and many bypaths followed 
needlessly if they did not decide in advance both where they 
W'anted to go and the steps most likely to take them there. They 
knew’ that a plan could be changed and that it usually had to be. 
Their experience had shown them, how'ever, that the making of a 
plan W'as the beginning of the successful solving of any problem. 

At the beginning of each class period, the teacher asked if any- 
one wished to submit any points or ask any questions of the class 
as a whole. Several questions were brought up about the scope of 
the problem: Should "What is each one’s share in homemaking?” 
include the work the person -would do? The members of one group 
said that they believed that the points to be considered under each 
question should include illustrations showing how' a person would 
act. They gave, as an example, unselfishness as a responsibility of 
living with other people,* but, in order for all to have the same 
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didn’t just happen and that she had often wondered what ques- 
tions such families had had to settle, what decisions they had 
had to make before things worked out to make their homes really 
going concerns. ’ Two questions the girls said they would have 
to answer were: “Who is going to be the boss?” and “How is the 
money to be spent?” The teacher suggested that they think more 
about it themselves, talk with other people, and continue their 
reading to see what points they would have by the next day. 


SECOND day— —general discussion. The blackboard had been in 
da ^ before but the teacher had replaced the two lists 
and had written the two questions of the day before. One girl said 
at s ie t\,ould like to change the first one to: “How should im- 
\ I ^ atters . settled? Other points were added, sometimes 
lnd to »v T USS - 0n ‘ At 0t ^ Cr t * xnes ' tlle one presenting the point 
Free T T U ° r Sh ° W how k diff ered from one already there. 

one The fin' h ', e !™ rdin S’ two suggestions were combined into 
one. The touted list contained the following: 

nn^girl" mlfc Sent™' 5, ^ adU ' tS ' hi S h ' sch ° o1 boyl 

How shall important family matters be settled? 

How shall the income be spent? 

Wha t u each member’s share in homemaking? 

S, r fainS ’" heSb e ad iu»e d ? 

2 ;:: b Cr ‘ 8htSOfdiII - nt f-n y members? 

What are th * hlIdren ln the home? 

and the communl^™ d!" f“ nd) ! ? he family to the community 

The teacher asked the ;r • e 
worth trying to answer T] ■ *' thou S ht these questions were 

several suggestions for minn * . thousht the y were and m3de 
ing people they knew- reading'’' 11 -' 1 ,' askm g older P e0 P ,e ' observ ’ 

They said they could get more d™ “r and S ‘° rieS ° £ fami ' y 

done if they divided up the ques* 
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tions to find out what seemed the best thing to do, being willing 
to work hard to make it a success; that each family in the end 
had to work out its own way of meeting the situations which would 
arise. 

The two girls who were studying unsuccessful homes wanted 
their report to be a talk by the doctor, and to this the others agreed. 
The teacher suggested the judge, but they said that he saw families 
after they were “on the rocks” and the doctor saw them all along 
the way. He had told them things he had seen happening in fami- 
lies over a period of years, and they believed he had something 
for them all. This talk was the special feature of the last half of the 
period on the seventh day. The teacher had a talk with the doctor 
the night before in order that he might understand what they 
were trying to do and how he could help. He ended his talk by 
confirming the girls’ own conclusion when he told them that every 
family had to work out its own happiness but that much could be 
learned from other people. He said that he had never seen a 
family fail to succeed as a family when every member was trilling 
to think and plan and work for it, and that he had even seen it 
successful when half the partnership was doing most of it. 

eighth day — individual work. The teacher then asked the girls 
to work out alone what they considered were the most important 
factors in successful home life. They could have the whole period 
if they wanted it and could use any materials they had. The two 
conditions set by the teacher were that they tell why they consid- 
ered each point that they gave important and that they illustrate 
as freely as possible, using whenever they could incidents other 
than those given in class discussions and reports. 

summary of the procedure. What happened during this learn- 
ing unit? The interest of the class was aroused by material placed 
on the bulletin board in advance and by questions raised during 
the introductory unit when they were making general plans for 
the year. A question calling for some organization of what they 
already knew was put on the board the day before the first class 
discussion. The first day ended with a challenging question from 
the teacher and the beginning of an answer by the class. This was 
continued the next day, and a list of questions which families had 
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idea about the use o£ the term, they were going to tell some of 
the things an unselfish person did in the home. 

The two girls, working on unsuccessful homes, asked permission 
to substitute for class attendance one day a talk with the judge 
of the probate court. The teacher asked them to plan in advance 
the information they wanted in order to get as much as possible 
in the time he could give to them. They discussed these points 
with her. This was not to limit them in what they learned, but 
rather to give direction to the questions they would ask. They 
went to see the minister one evening. One of the girls called on 
their family doctor who did a great deal of charity work. He told 
ier that not all unsuccessful homes were among the poor, a notion 
which she had held previously. 

. *^ le teacb ^ r worked with the different groups, sometimes wait- 
ng or t te girls to come to her, at other times going to them to 
c tec progress, to tell them of material she had found, or to answer 
on'thl^fcM ra ' sed tIle da y before. New material appeared 

Guru' " ( tm oanl - a prize-winning definition of a home; Edgar 
Home” P r em ' m ? keS a Hea P L ^ing To Make a House a 
Pic Thi'„«- Ce ° U Cr ° WeI1 ' S Ha ''e Found Such joy in Sim- 
To Last” 8 3 CUrrem magaz!ne article, ”My Marriage Is Going 
position i’n t Z U Z m :" M ° St homes are by the worst dis- 
therc hv the si 1 ° U tbey be? ” Some of the material was put 
lo he swL 8 U SOme ’ by ,he “ a <^- The group work seemed 

them if they wouWbe'r^dyV 116 SeC ° n<i ^ The ““b" ^ 

the next day. Time was tak PreSem thdr answers t0 C *!! 
group needpd • ^ Cn to cons ider how much time each 

enough for all reports'™ 5 deC ' ded that a da Y and a hal£ would be 

SIXTH AND SEVENTH DAYS 

Some of the grouns nm , NTIRE CLASS ’ REPORTS AND msco ssloN ' 
plaining and illustrating Xi"p “ ‘ he b ° ard in advance ’ 
group decided to w T ite 7l,„ • P °' nlS 35 they went a,onS ’ 0 

the class could not read ahrad" 5 a ‘ hey WerC taken Up S ° ‘h-* 
under discussion. The ein, d , and be ln attemive to the topic 
could not he worked out- th “ Y agreed that rl,les and reC ‘ peS 

standing people, looking lor “I’ 0 ™ T 

b tneir good qualities, studying situa- 
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seen and accepted as such by the class or individual within the 
class. 

"Thinking is not a separate mental process: it is an affair of the 
way in which the vast multitude of objects that are observed and 
suggested are employed, the way they run together and are made 
to run together, the way they are handled. Consequently any sub- 
ject, topic, question, is intellectual not per se but because of the 
part it is made to play in directing thought in the life of any par- 
ticular person." 3 The whole teaching situation may be directed 
to acquiring the ability to think. The use of language, group dis- 
cussion, laboratory work, home experiences, and testing may lead 
to developing habits of sound thinking. More not less will be 
learned if teaching is organized with the acquiring of this tool of 
learning as one of its major purposes, not as an end in itself but 
for its usefulness in attaining the large objective of education. 
The teacher, however, in her desire to develop the ability to think 
must not lose sight of the need for knowledge in thinking or of 
the importance of thinking about worth-while things. 
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to answer was decided upon. There was division of labor so that 
more could be accomplished. Each girl worked on a problem in 
which she was interested, and each contributed some information 
which the rest of the class wanted. The teacher helped certain 
girls, not especially interested in the topics first worked out, to 
find something they would like to do which had bearing on the 
problem to be solved. The class studied their resources and made 
a plan of work. They had opportunity daily to contribute to the 
class and to ask for group judgment when they wanted it. 

e organization demanded independent work within a group, 
ut the teacher was in close enough touch to keep things moving 
a ica . e also showed her interest by making special contribu- 
tions to various groups. Materials were organized so that each 
pxmp presented to the class an answer to a particular question, at 
die ‘T«l t,nie ?Jj 0wing the bean ng of this answer to the solving of 
2 pr °u em ‘ Each S irl took from the contribution of all 

it in snrl CrS 1 6 materia * sbe considered important and arranged 
problem Ti 1'^ f* l ° ^ or berse ^ an answer to the major 

defend her in. ^ r **l u ’ ren,ent in this was that she be able to 
tion was based'ot^ l ° S ' Ve . ‘"“strations to show that her selec- 
Brieflv stated n" erstand ‘ n S and was not mere verbalization, 
order to raise tli ' 6 k!*** USed Were an ‘ n f° rm al discussion in 
find ^at the class knew; a 
to that nart nf rl, , , Sma B rou P s worked to find an answer 

« class^ summarization* o^di ^ 35 -sponsibility; 

■ngs to the larger problem un^ and ** a PP llcation o£ the find ' 
summarization in which t, " d ? r con5ld eration; an individual 
answer and to support it™ PUpi1 aUem P ted to organize her own 

using the same fundamentaTsT 7 ' 3 '-^ 3 " be taUght effectively by 
tiie nature of the unit T 1 tCpS ' Tbe P rocedures "till vaI 7 "’ ith 
obviously would be food " ' V ° r *\ P eriods in certain foods units 
group or individual activiu-^ 1 ™' 0 "' and might be either sma11 
he individual clothina com,!" C "‘ am c,othin S units they would 

learning will be secured if the Ct '°"' Even in ' 5uch cases S reater 

pose which has become vital .“‘I™ 7 Erows ° ut of a definite P ur ‘ 
how well thought out by the tr, i P “ piL A P roblem ' no matter 
y eacher, is not a problem until it is 
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seen and accepted as such by the class or individual within the 
class. 

“Thinking is not a separate mental process: it is an affair of the 
way in which the vast multitude of objects that are observed and 
suggested are employed, the way they run together and are made 
to run together, the way they are handled. Consequently any sub- 
ject, topic, question, is intellectual not per se but because of the 
part it is made to play in directing thought in the life of any par- 
ticular person.” 5 The whole teaching situation may be directed 
to acquiring the ability to think. The use of language, group dis- 
cussion, laboratory work, home experiences, and testing may lead 
to developing habits of sound thinking. More not less will be 
learned if teaching is organized with the acquiring of this tool of 
learning as one of its major purposes, not as an end in itself but 
for its usefulness in attaining the large objective of education. 
The teacher, however, in her desire to develop the ability to think 
must not lose sight of the need for knowledge in thinking or of 
the importance of thinking about worth-while things. 
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CHAPTER X 


TEACHING FOR PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

A concern that each and every person finds lasting joy and fulfil- 
ment in living is the heart of democracy. Such richness of life, how- 
ever, is not to be a gift from one person to another or from society 
to the individual. It is to be earned, in part by the individual for 
himself and in part through what others do for and with him and 
what he does for and with others. What a person learns, helps 
make him what he is and provides him with a rich body of learn- 
ing on which he may draw in his living. The school has been most 
concerned with this latter type of learning. It has given little at- 
tention to personality development, apparently unaware that such 
development takes place as a part of school learning throughout. 
Both types of learning are important, neither need be sacrificed 
for the other. Each, however, needs to be consciously directed. 
The girl who knows how to select attractive clothes and wear them 
well has a wealth of experience upon which to draw as she buys 
other clothes or selects costumes for different occasions from those 
clothes which site already has. She also has greater confidence in 
herself and feds differently in her relations with other people. 
The same may be said of all that she learns. Some of her learning 
will have a good effect, some a bad effect, upon her personality. 
This is true whether the learning has been consciously so directed 
or not. 

The end of adolescence is adulthood; the goal to be desired— a 
person mature in all his relationships.' If life is to he satisfying 
to the adolescent now and as an adult later, education must con- 
sciously direct attention to acquiring the learning necessary for 
achieving a well-adjusted personality. It should also seek to develop 
a test for continued learning and provide the techniques needed 
for the individual to direct his own living. The teacher need not 
be disturbed lest the acquiring or techniques of living be neg- 

1 Sec p. 47. 
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garment construction, the teacher may get clues as to what clothes 
mean to different girls. The one who appears to have little inter- 
est in them or who says she wishes that she could dress like a boy 
may be telling more than she realizes. The girl who does not do 
her share in group activities may not be as lazy as her classmates 
think. She may lack confidence in herself, be afraid to measure 
her skill against that of others. The one who says she doesn’t care 
for parties may not have the clothes to wear or may not know 
how to act at such affairs. 

In the informality of home economics teaching, the teacher may 
show an interest in the personal affairs of students without seem- 
ing to pry. She will have many opportunities to make suggestions 
informally, casually, and privately. She can give praise where 
praise is deserved without making the attention conspicuous. Boys 
and girls at this age like to have their efforts appreciated, but they 
frequently dislike being singled out for recognition. Suggestions 
for improvement, for trying out new ways of doing things, can also 
be made individually. Adolescents feel a need to know some one 
within the school well and to have some one know them well. If 
the home economics teacher has natural sympathy and understand- 
ing, accepts each student as a person, they will come to her with 
a wide variety of problems, many far removed from home eco- 
nomics. For some students, she may become that school person 
whom they need as counselor and friend. 

Some teachers may find it worth while to chart the friendships 
of students within a class, find out which are leaders and why, 
which seem to have no friends. One such study 3 was made by ask- 
ing each student to list his one, two, or three very best friends. 
These relationships were then charted. Some students trill claim 
friendships with students who in turn claim no such relationships 
with them. Some will be on a friendly basis with their teachers and 
have no close friends of their own age. With the facts before her, 
the teacher can work to remedy undesirable situations. Careless 
habits of persona! bygicnc and grooming, unpleasant and boister- 
ous manners, frequently set a student apart from those svitli whom 
he would like to chum. Overcoming undesirable habits may help 

* Male H. Elliott. “Patterns ot Friendship In the daitroom." Progrriiivr Tdu- 
eation. 18:595.590, Nosember, 1911. 
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lected. Personality development does not take place in a vacuum. 
Only as students have worth-while experiences under wholesome 
conditions of learning and living can desirable personality traits 
and characteristics be developed. Students will acquire more not 
less of the kind of learning the school has stressed as they see its 
worth in relation to their own personality growth. 

In life itself, all that happens to the individual affects his per- 
sona lty . or purposes of emphasis, however, this chapter will focus 
on certain needs which should receive special attention during 
di-inn 0 ™^!, 3 ? Car ^ udnlthood. The two succeeding chapters, 
1 earnin' T'a- earnin = t0 work and live with other people and 
1 if S 0 ° ne S OWn livin S' are a,so concerned with prob- 
especal importance in becoming a well-adjusted person. 

etting Acquainted in Home Economics 

ment is buih on theTead 3 ” r WCh f ° SterS P ersonalit > r develo P" 

on his knowing himself Som^Tn? the individual student “f 
the school secures Other T ° f th ‘ S WlU be knowIed S e whlch 
teacher through formal lnfoi ™ a ti°n will be obtained by the 

different unbare planned^",! ^ bc S innin S of a y ear or as 
informal gettinir am • , n ^. carne d out. There is, however, an 

companiment of worK 1016 stuc ^ ents which is a natural ac- 
hclping the teacher 1?* t0 ® e ^ er * These contacts are valuable in 
students. They have how , SUita ^ 1 ? educational experiences for 
vclopment. The nature" T ^ ac * d * tio,lal va ine in personality de- 

nomics deals and the inf ° V 6 mater * a h with which home eco- 

high school level lends °. rnia ^ mu ch of the instruction at the 
wholesome relationships 'b* es P etaal ty '' ve H to developing fine, 
families of students and l CtWeen teac hers and students and the 
to which this occurs, how* 6 * 1 ^ 11 * 5111 ^ 61118 ^emselves. The extent 
portnnt the teacher thinks VCr ' depend largely upon how im* 
sibility she feels for devel ^ * re ^ at i° ns hips are and the respon- 
tion largely on home eco^ 1 ”*’ t ^ em ‘ ^ ome teachers focus atten- 
ovenhadows concern "T 1 * 3, Thcir interest in the subject 

Ass,,,de„u m rch":t"H aS - Pe ° Ple - 

: s<x ai»o pp. 7 J. 72 . acting materials and patterns for 
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, • „-,h others Home economics teaching may help these 

relations with othcr _ mcctin<r the situation is the develop- 

girls in many ways. Basic towardi and ze al for good 

ment of an attainable 1 . , and in kcep ing with 

grooming. Standards must available for grooming, 

reality-the time, money, and cond. ons ava^ j, ^ ^ 

Techniques must oftentimes e • bcr llair> press a woolen 

know how to manicure her nai s, • thing . Conditions for 

dress, launderasweater, brush anda,rlmrdot d g^ ^ ^ 

SdomeSntTJme projects in improving storage and bath- 

fc Esr.-« 

a great deal to do with developing p limited finan- 

hStosewmaymean agreatdeal ne ver seemed 

cial resources. A girl who had l me discussions con cerning 

to get the right things toge 1 ■ ward robe planning had ap- 

clothing selection and costum ■ ^ chr istmas she appeared 

parently made no impression o • with anything and every- 

with a new plaid scarf which material and formed a 

lovely background for it- T1 ^ she wore the scarf with 

comment on her appearance "Why is it you speak 

these dresses. One day t ie gir . Yesterday three different 
about my scarf some days had on one of my oldest 

people told me how nice n0 on e bas sa ;d a wold, 

dresses. Today I have on a new ‘ , ain material on her desk. 
The teacher had some „ ir f over to the mirror. 

Picking up several, she wal e ^ the difference between the 

It took only a moment for the g ^ backgro und and against 

scarf against a plain and somew . being becomingly 

her new plaid dress. Her months later she said 

dressed dated from that e *P e " e " C d ® say that I didn't care for 
to the teacher, “You know, I used ^ J thought being well 
clothes. I knew even then tha ’ and j didn 't have it. I m 

dressed meant spending ots ° ,. _ 

glad that I found out the dtfferenc . ncw and wider social 

Being at ease, many perplexing problems, 

contacts open to adoie r 
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a girl win the place she covets in the group or, if not that place, 
another which gives her equal satisfaction and security. 

Getting acquainted with students may extend outside the class- 
room. Home visiting offers the home economics teacher an oppor- 
tunity to know students in the home situation and in relationship 
to their families. When the approach is based on a real liking for 
people and a desire to know them as people, both students and 
the members of their families will in turn feel natural in their 
relationships with the teacher. The girl soon comes to realize 
t mt lere is one person who knows her home and sees her family 
wit 1 sympathy and understanding. Even when home visiting is 
united to a sampling of students, the very nature of the problems 
. en up m class brings the home and school close together. Much 
. C 1 . n . struct ‘ on * s closely tied in with their home experi- 
r i .. 00 l 1 * 0 . 1 ?? *** bome a ^ so affect the kind and amount of 

much 2 8 :V V1 What she wiI1 bu Y ready-made, and how 

her mi rn ^ attltudes acquired at home will influence 
that is funrff t0 ' var J°P>cs discussed at school. School learning 
life easier nnrl^i W * * lelp in meetin g situations at home, making 
the student - Parents be invited 
dents are doim* a P m p ann,n S th e work or to see what the sm- 
other better inin p3rems and children come to understand each 
provements in relationships may be expected. 

Develop, nc p 01SE AND Self-Confidence 

"in a place o^Kjcemtuh'th'I'" 1 ^ be like °‘ herS ° £ thdr ^ m' 
this desire or so it see Clr peers ‘ Many things interfere with 

hygiene and grooming, ° f ‘ h Carelessness in P™° nal 

with correct social cu ® 1 tlessness in manners, unfamiliarity 
Ilic hair or in the clothe ^ ^ dllrerences in the ways ot dressing 
This is sometimes donchv^ may Set a girl ap:lrt from the otherS ' 
hy the girl who sees her difr./ mCmbers of the group; sometimes, 
her classmates. e nces of greater importance than do 

cause cleanliness ami n!^l^ 00mcd " dlbout realizing it; some, be- 
others, because they do notT *** dlff,cuIt in tbeir situations; still 
} 1,0 n0t kno " the difference it makes in their 
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the diet is deficient m one ts of living has a good 

Acquiring skill in the maintena The -j who £ ee i s 

deal to do with building up “ ,k °" r ‘ ^ ows t :1 t she can make 
sure of herself in social appetizing and 

good-looking clothes ^ ers ’ elE and £e els more adequate 

attractive meals thinks mo instances the student 

in new and unfamiliar Receive recognition, 
needs to acquire new sUlU seven th grader in a home- 

Jim was a timid, slight y PP.^ }n class and rarely spoke 
life orientation course. youngsters decided 

to anyone if he could avoid L i - Th-s^ P q ^ main pur . 
that they wanted to have a p Y h th were doing 

pose of the affair was worth while than 

and to have them see w y artj home economics, and 

the time previously given ^ dass broke up into three 

industrial arts as separate su ^ ec “ d> w provide refreshments; 
groups; one, to plan a P r °®? ho ’ stesses . Jim fell in this third group, 
the third, to act as hosts tQ studen ts by students. Jim 

The different jobs were assign ^ ^ the visitors . xhe prin- 
was given the job of opening effect on j; m> said that he 

cipal, who told of the mci e an d the teac her saw Jim stand- 
was quite certain that the s a timidi twisted boy, out of 

ing behind the door as ie ope . e pj e saw himself selected 

sight. Jim, however, saw his jo^ ^ ^ their mothers. He asked 
by his classmates to be i d do> too h unto himself points 

many questions about what 1 . aU when the day arrived, 

made in earlier discussions of _h ^ a Uule higher, and a 

Jim stood a little straig ter, jr or the first time in his li e, 

timid smile played ^o^ ^^y spoke to him. Calling more by 
he spoke to grown-ups before i P ^ ;nvited the m into the 
name than anyone dreame wer e the after effects. From 

department. More important, am a ^ principa i, and teachers 

then on, Jim spoke to the sup din or downtown, mingled 

whenever lie saw them about tl.e^ ^ ^ ^ Teadl ers and 

more with his classmates, ta ke ^ particu i ar incident corn- 

other adults who knew j'° 

mented on how he had changed. 
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Sometimes a boy blusters his way through a situation apparently 
determined to show that he is as good as the other fellow when 
the real difficulty is that he doesn’t know what to do and wishes 
that he did. Sometimes the girl stays away from the party, saying 
that she doesn t care for such frivolous things, when the trouble 
is that she is always a wallflower at such affairs. Sometimes'the girl 
turns her head away, pretends not to know an older person, be- 
cause she doesn’t know what to say in such a situation. 

he basis of good manners is inconspicuousness in one’s own 
conduct and thoughtfulness of other people, and this students 
s iou learn not by precept but by practicing it and seeing it 
practiced. There are techniques and skills, however, which help a 
person both to be inconspicuous himself and to show thoughtful- 
° 0t , rs and students want to learn these techniques and 
tn siv u S m one c * ass S£ ud that making introductions and what 
Problem lCT \ mtr ° ^ CCd t0 SOme ° ne were two of their g reateSt 
Kiri friend mtroduce the boy friend to their parents, a 

friend’s mm? * motbers » ' vhat to say when meeting the boy 
F ° 1,OWi ^ a brief as to 

occasions ie ° i * cou ld learn to do that -would make such 

they frcaueml f 16 S SCt Up several typical situations in which 
groups, plan d f ° U !! d themselves - The y then broke up into small 
could be handled* Tl rdlearsed skits showing how such situations 
before the class Tl tW °* ° T three ' minut e skits were tried out 
thing that they foemrd S S ° a . n * ious to do the easy, gracious 
persons. They annre ; a* * le act ivity and forgot themselves as 
but were even more ^ C r commendations of their classmates 
are equally anxious T^l ° r SU88estions for improvements. Boys 
boys’ classes invite cirU - GSS ° ns on manners and conduct. Some 
Others prefer to do their * e sUuation more realistic, 

self-conscious with hcr^ pract * c * n S rvith the teacher, feeling less 
Adolescents need to und 

ment< and build up a erstan<1 their own growth and develop- 
the proper kind andamonm 'Tr ' ^ tOWard s ° od health ,labits— 
cise. Home economics offers f °° d ' S ' Cep ’ recrcation - and cxer ‘ 
learning real and vital F °PP ort tinities for making such 
4 See pp. 56-57. * ' eed,n f> rats is an excellent way (or 
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the diet is deficient m one of the neces q[ Uvi has a g00 d 

Acquiring skill in the mamtena The girl who feels 

deal to do with building up se k that she can make 

sure of herself in social situations, who knous^ ^ ^ 

good-looking clothes P lan ' ^herself and feels more adequate 
attractive meals thinks ™ ore ° f ' ,C " e “ ins tances the student 

in new and unfamiliar^ *«£ “receive recognit ion. 
needs to acquire new skills, seventh grader in a home- 

Jim was a timid, slight y ^‘PP.^ jn dass and rarely spoke 
life orientation course. of youngsters decided 

to anyone if lie could avoid i ™ P^^ The m ain pU r- 

that they wanted to hare a p Y wkh what they were doing 

pose of the affair was to acqua i > ^ more worth while than 

and to have them see w } . ar t, home economics, and 

the time previously given T ' he c]ass broke up into three 

industrial arts as separate su pcon d to provide refreshments; 

groups: one, to plan a P™STo’ St esses. Jim fell in this third group, 
the third, to act as hosts students by students. Jim 

The different Jobs were a5S J° do()r for t ) ae visitors. The pnn- 
was given the job of openin 0 e |y cct on Jim, said tliat he 

cipal, who told of the mci e " ^ the teacher saw Jim stand- 
was quite certain that the stu * timid, twisted boy, out of 

ing behind the door as he open ’ He saw himself selected 
sight. Jim, however, saw his l ob mothers. He asked 

by his classmates to be the first m gr ^ ^ untQ himse i£ points 
many questions about what Uty y Vhe n the day arrived, 

made in earlier discussions of h P^ a Uttle higher, and a 

Jim stood a little straighter, the first time in his life, 

timid smile played ^ f hlS p “ poUe to him. Calling more by 
he spoke to grown-ups befor Y h£ invite d ,hem into die 
name than anyone dreamed bebn "' were the after effects. From 
department. More important, ’ principal, and teachers 

then on. Jim spoke to the ^P^'^ng downtown, mingled 
whenever he saw them about * freely in class. Teachers and 
more with his classmates, talke particular incident com- 

other adults who knew nothing of P 
mented on how he had c an D 
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Sometimes a boy blusters his way through a situation apparently 
determined to show that he is as good as the other fellow when 
the real difficulty is that he doesn’t know what to do and wishes 
that he did. Sometimes the girl stays away from the party, saying 
that she doesn t care for such frivolous things, when the trouble 
is that she is always a wallflower at such affairs. Sometimes'the girl 
turns her head away, pretends not to know an older person, be- 
cause she doesn’t know what to say in such a situation. 

The basis of good manners is inconspicuousness in one’s own 
conduct and thoughtfulness of other people, and this students 
s iou le arn not by precept but by practicing it and seeing it 
practiced. There are techniques and skills, however, which help a 
person both to be inconspicuous himself and to show thoughtful- 
°r°V erS 3nC * students want to learn these techniques and 
tn S m 0ne , class said l h at making introductions and what 

nrohlrm 1IUrot V ced to some on e were two of their greatest 
Kiri friend introduce the boy friend to their parents, a 

friend’s m 1 modlers ’ w l ,at to say when meeting the boy 
some of the tlW OWntown ’ F °Howing a brief discussion as to 
occasions easier P< ^° n could learn to do that would make such 
they freaueml ’ r * * SCt Up severa l typical situations in which 

SrZneri f '^ mSdveS - then broke up into .mail 

could bchandted^Thes Sk ‘ tS sho '.' ,ing how such situations 

before the class T1 • tW °" ° r ‘bcee-minute skits were tried out 
thing that they focused ™'!. C S ° an * ious to do the eas y- S radous 
persons. They appreciated",!! “ actlv,t >' and for g ot themselves as 
but were even more " t commendations of their classmates 
arc equally anxious ° T su SS es tions for improvements. Boys 
boys’ classes invite rir'l! . e5SOns on ma nners and conduct. Some 
Others prefer to do their IT. “i* 6 '!' e situadon more realistic, 
self-conscious with her^ pracd(dn 8 with the teacher, feeling less 

mem 1 and build m/a * mderstand their own growth and develop- 
the proper kind and amourn tOWard S °° d health habits ^ 
cisc. Home economics offers „ f °° d ' sleep ’ recreation ' and 
learning real and vital r "}?" y °PP or tunities for making such 
4 See pp. 56-57. * ee ding rats is an excellent way for 
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the diet is deficient in one of them** y ^ ^ # good 

Acquiring skill in the main ' _ n r 1( j ence . The girl who feels 
deal to do with building up se - that he can make 

SU re of herself in s, ocia 1st— rrho knotr^ ^ ^ and 

good-looking clothes, p ■ ■ P , f and f ee ) s more adequate 

attractive meals thinks more instances the student 

in new and recognition, 

needs to acquire »» ■ seventh grader in a home- 

Jim was a timid, slightly «*PP ^ dass and rarely spoke 
life orientation course, ne s. of youn gsters decided 

to anyone if lie could avoid it. ^ ^ £ others . The main pur- 
that they wanted to have a p ) uh what they were doing 

pose of the affair was to acquaint d ^ ^ WO rth while than 
and to have them see w ly t u ^ art> home economics, and 
the time previously given t ^ das5 broke up into three 

industrial arts as separate suD^ect . to provi de refreshments; 

groups: one, to plan a progra ' ’ fcU ; n th i s third group, 

the third, to act as hosts and hostess by stude nts. Jim 

The different jobs were ass gn r {or lhe visitors. The pnn- 
was given the job of opening effect on j im> sa id that he 

cipal, who told of the inci e " and [he teac her saw Jim stand- 
was quite certain that the students an bo y, out of 

ing behind the door as he open He saw himself selected 

sight. Jim, however, saw h.s job ■ o* their mothers. He asked 
by his classmates to be the dQj took un to himself points 

many questions about wha - taUty . When the day arrived, 

made in earlier discussions of ho P ^ Uttle hig her, and a 

Jim stood a little straighten 1 first time i„ his life, 

timid smile played about his mouthy ^ ^ more by 

he spoke to grown-ups befo y he invited them into the 
name than anyone dreamed b**”® ’ t he after effects. From 
department. More important, h°"^ principal, and teachers 
then on, Jim spoke to the or downtown, mingled 

whenever he saw them -houtihebu. - n class . Teachers and 

more with his classmates, talke particular incident com- 

other adults who knew nothing of P 
mented on how he had c ang 
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In another school, rural children from several small and isolated 

communities were brought into the small-town county seat for 

their high-school work. The town and country groups didn't mix 

Because of the informality of its teaching and its personal nature 

in many respects, this showed up worse in home economics than 

anywhere else. The country girls did good enough work individ- 

ua y, welcomed the teacher in their homes, and completed some 

very nice home-improvement projects. In class discussion and 

group work, however, there was a wall around them. One girl, 

10 was a leader with the country group, teas especially difficult. 

She was almost always coldly indifferent to all the teacher's efforts 

o raw er out in class discussion. Occasionally, tears would come 

had when this happened the teacher knew that she 

this OTou^W W jrr ? 1 5101111(1 she ma y have gained with any of 

unusuallv; ^ Seemed to - W girl who was 

instead of belt P °‘ Sed ^ WeU mannered - The situation got worse 
instead of better as time went on. 

of her htinf project^wf A madreSS ^ had made at hon,e “ F " 
teacher asked t , . ' ^ VISItor was at the school that day. The 

The w ^ d Sw°d Ut 'T nS WOTk rf H* d 

not the best chni™> f ^ (lone ^ ut tlie shoulder seams were 
vised against u ° r the The visitor ad- 

gest another type * 31 the teacher do n ° more than sug- 

told of her difficulty with /he ^7 a "° ther time - The teacher then 
incident in class that dav led ™ ra . fiTOU P. especially this girl. An 
inferiority were at the ^ the vlsltor to think that feelings of 
for securing reco°uitin T< f 0t ^ trou hle. Plans were then made 
help of a tactful? pODiiln^ 1 ^ glrl f ° r her ver V fine sewing. The 
to ask the girl to make J ^ lvell ' dressed teacher was enlisted 
for this teacher and a thhJ? ** her ' The & ,rl made two dresses 
dressmaker asked her t h 1^ anotller - Shortly after this a local 
her for half time during tL ^ ^ er ° n Saturda y and later engaged 
for her fine sewing Th e summer. The dressmaker was noted 
asking her help for anvth*^ S ^ C ^ ass soon f° rme d the habit of 
sewing. The recognition Unus . ual / he y wished to know about 
upon her participation i gl ? Cn tllls S* rl ^ ad an immediate effect 
about the school. n ° aSS and ^ er re lationships with others 


Girls frequently have to 


"ear clothes that have been given to 
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them or the, own after 

dress and use o£ cosmetics m >’ P o£ her g^p, Some- 

o£ these things may set a gir o different 

timC s the older members ot ^l^^^Xupon a certain way 
culture or type of commum y. however, represent a 

may he because they one of them. There 

desire to hold on to tliei . teac her may do in such 

are several things the home eco narents or grandparents, 

situations. By getting acquaintc : wi P £ s0 that they are 

as the case may be, she may wm them conn ^ ^ ^ ^ - t js all 
willing for her to be the arbiter or cut off some of it or 

right for Mary to wear her J more jjjdck or rouge, they will 
have her dress shortened o r ^ ^ want is another older 

agree to it. Sometimes ■ ‘ ..... The mother doesn’t want 

person to take some of the respon J- hasn’t thc 

Sarah to look different from the other Jirls^h, i^ ^ g . ven 

time or the skill to fix over ' different from the crowd 

to her. She has forgotten how mudi ^ thankful for th e 

can mean at .n-^SS-teacher, on the other 
nicer material than they clothes, comb her hair 

hand, may help the girl learn how «c .fix Ahe c 

becomingly, use cosmetics wit i ms and children grow out 

Sometimes differences belt P the ch ildren are growing 
of the parents’ failure to * ^ .j choose her friends, plan her 

up. Parents are unwilling ‘ , own because they still see 

social life, have money to spend continuing to have 

her as a little girl. Sometimes tog ^ as she wants the 

the favors of the small child ut side relationships. If home 

privileges of an older person ® w jh learn to take responsi- 

economics work is directe so ■ situations at home, show 

bility, develop techniques 01 ^ ran win a new place for 

good judgment in making ecui ’ nts much more easily, 
herself in her relationships with p 

Security Built through Mastery 

. situations grows, security 
As confidence in one’s ability to ™“, ect t he food she needs, to 
grows. The girl who knows °' to ge t along with other 

care for her health, to spend money 
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people, and to play with little children feels greater security than 
before she had learned these things. Confusion, bewilderment, 
fear of life itself, grow out of inability to cope with situations. A 
girl may learn many techniques of living in home economics. Too 
often, however, her learning is not carried to the skill level. She 
knows a little about many things, has tried her hand at a wide 
range of activities but really mastered few. The wise teacher will 
encourage the individual girl to develop and provide the condi- 
tions or developing a high degree of skill in at least a few activi- 

she’ 11 h m ° re ° £ theSe " PeakS " 3 girI can build U P> the ha PP ier 


It was a first unit in the study of foods. The girls were discussing 
ners an'?* 1 ey wanted and needed to learn. Sunday-night sup- 
The h 6 ^ ments ^ or com pany interested them most of all. 
be included • °t! S - * ablIlty to S et supper for the family should 
which several 11 'Vn j° a ' S ' Tbey added this after a discussion in 
realizing that fl” S ^ made ? s P ecial P°int of their parents not 
cused on the basktldna T.'™ 8 Up - Plann ing the unit then fo- 
the special dkh k neede d to learn about cooking and 

4 7 lm ” ■" 

to these more or lesfr ‘ ~ h teacher suggested that, in addition 
one thing in which , " !earnin gs for all, each girl pick out 

ing among h r t t T“ ld Hke *° become ••famous” for mak- 
another appl p S an Se Ir al ^ d out coffee; one, cookies; 
cookery and whatever •. ■ ° l , CT ’ dou gbnuts. Several chose outdoor 
sented itself along with them" ^ Whenever the opportunity pre- 
work on her specialty T1 ^ general lear nings, each girl began 

ready with recipes for n f & W ^° had c h° sen coffee were 

class had that lesson Th 3 C °^ ee * n kinds of ways when the 

to find out the differen ^ ' v ^ 10 ^ e c ^ ass working with them 

boiled coffee. The outdoor* 1 ^ aV ° r ^ etween drip, percolated, and 

made in a tin nor gnri ^ coo ^ er y group concentrated on coffee 
pui ana a tin nail Tu^ 

experimenting and practic' . se tWO IF 011 ?* continued their 
given further opportunity ^ ° UtSlde of school. They were also 
help was needed. The girl f ° n n at sch ool when special 
and stimulating. Manv ° Und these ex P eri ences worth while 
* y ° f them well on the way to becoming 
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expert at making two or three different things during this one 
"the interest thus aroused in 

of food preparation came : °; ' did suggest things they 

put on the girls to do ^ ^ whkh might co me from 

might be interested ‘ weU . The class members gave 

doing a few things exce P ‘ * who had learned to do some- 
recognition in various way ^ ^ roup . In the study of little 
thing better than the „° especially interested in learning to tell 

children, some girls b came espe^y^ ^ ^ and books . In 

them stories; others, in g. ■ several girls became m- 

a study of the house and its u different types of hand- 

terested in flower arrangement; some m differ ^ 
crafts; others, in refinishing urm • desjre t0 i ea rn those 

specialties did not take away t know and be able to 

things that all had agreed they In fact, if 

anything, it increased the 

CREATIVE VALUES IN HOME ECONOMICS 

Km ,«he„ - — 5 

nection with work in art, m > That the creative urge 

then only if the product is nove ett „ generally recognized 

is common to most, if not a > P e0 P contr ibutes to individual ad- 
today. That fulfilment of this urg . nt ; s also being rec- 
justment, lack of fulfilment to malady ^ ^ ^ talent or 
ognized increasingly. Many, ^ ari0lis mediums or to create 

the urge to create in any one 

the truly novel in any medium. . opportunities for crea- 

Home economics offers a wi e just mentioned will 

tive expression. Acquiring t e sp The girl who makes a 

be, in many instances, a creative , ^ arr anges flowers taste- 

perfect cherry pie or jelly that sp > o£ ^ artist provided 

fully or a table attractively, the process. Preparing 

she learns to put something o . j,ouse furnishings, plan- 

and serving food, planning an ° s and making clothing a 

ning the wardrobe or different costumes, 
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offer endless opportunities for developing creative abilities. Such 
abilities, however, will not be acquired by talking about things. 
Students must see, handle, and work with real things. 

The home economics department, if planned, furnished, and 
managed with the intention of using it as a laboratory for learning 
to express oneself creatively, presents many situations for acquir- 
ing such abilities. Some teachers make plans to have a number of 
decorative objects, extra pictures, and wall hangings. The stu- 
ents then have the privilege of rearranging the department 
w enever they wish, keeping in mind always the work to be done 
1 f Te ma Y change the furniture around, move pictures or 
ot er ecorative articles from one place to another, or store some 
{ leces or a time. Special opportunities for individual expression 
P ravdded through setting aside a bulletin board, 
rials 1 CaSe ’ 0F SCrCen for the use of students in displaying mate- 


u in ,° ne SCh ° o1 discussed the girls the kind of 
caTv Th St ? bS> b ° th nadve and cultivated, grown in that lo- 
have in thl J anned t,lc kincI ot containers they would like to 
lected the dn epanment tor tl,ese flowers. One by one they col- 
shape would bp ° r m ° re Which ' they thought, in size, color, and 
Stone jug and a , m ° St USetu1 ' Their collection contained an old 
3 PUin White mi ' k Phcher ' 3 SqUatty 
Of willow baskets and'd, ' a " d marmalade containers, a couple 
cent store. The i h i ree °- T four ^ ow ^ s ^ rom the five-and-ten- 
vase. No one ° C collect * on cos t less than one good pottery 
banked in the win** ^ 7 C ^°. W S ol denrod and purple ironweed 
roses in the white min, ?! I* m the fal1 ’ P ur P Ie lilacs or P ink 
stone crock in the ^ C . r * or phim in the almost-black 
cause they had no ever sorry for these girls be- 

col lection. What th°° ? V °° d or Sophie Newcomb pottery in their 
home. More import Cy f? d '*** within the reach of the girls at 
sion, however, was d? 1 f ° m ^ P°* nt v *ew of creative expres- 
of containers so that ^ ^ enou gh different kinds 

and grasses and seed n f y . Could arra nge the flowers and shrubs 
Almost daily some «?• ? u » r ° Ugflt to scho °l in really lovely ways. 

gm had the experience of fixing a bouquet, 
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and all girls had the chance to enjoy them as they worked about 

- -- ss - sss s 

furnishings, to plan origi , in the realm of 

For others, their creative abilities w> 1 be ^ CTeated . 

using, in ways novel to them, t lose ^ be encouraged. As they 
Both ways of expressing thems< = h “ ^ose who ap p ea r to have 
have the opportunity to try oi ° ’ , t hey i lac i realized. 

Some girls, having tried _ » * mat frials. They get real joy 

could not, can express themselves > food on a plate, or 

from setting an attractive ’ ” texture s blend well to- 

planning meals so that colors, flavors, and 

gether. 


Learning To Face Reality 

Learning » te >«»•> » *g",S Z 

factory and the individual is to e P , jves and one - s re lation- 
istically oneself, the w»ld m ^ Ado]escence is an age of high 
ships to other people and ^ on( ,, s differences from other 

hopes as well as keen sens y ^ to build up a world of 
people— a combination which J, u th and those who are 

phantasy if care is not exercise £ Uving j n a mansion, of 

directing their growing up. a [amous international spy 

singing in grand opera, or & are dreams . The world 

may do little harm if one rea ma2a zines, and shop windows, 

built up by the radio, movies, P u P ®‘ kind and another does 
and the pressure of advertisements o ^ daydreaming, how- 

much to encourage an unwho eso c i ot he S tliey see on the 

ever. Girls buy cheap imitations wear demanded of their 

screen, clothes that will not stan heroines 0 f the stories they 
clothes. They imagine that tliey a to have a permanent, 

read. They do without or s imp ° , - atmosphere rather 

They go to places thev can .11 afford, buy g 

tlian food. 
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The young need help in facing realistically the resources they 
have and can hope to have — resources of money, energy, knowl- 
edge, time — and what these resources will get for them. All too 
few young people today have any idea of the actual incomes of 
the great body of families or individuals. They do not know what 
food costs nor how much is needed to feed a family of two, three, 
or five persons. They do not know all the things the family must 
have in order to live at a comfort level, or what these things cost. 
They need to set long-time goals for their own living — for health, 
recreation, future vocational preparation — to weigh what they 
want in the long run against the more transitory interests of the 
moment. And teachers must find other ways to teach these things 
than by talking about them. 


Girls are forced to face reality in their home project ■work. The 
work they do at home must fit into the family’s life, be within 
their individual and family resources. Only rarely is a home proj- 
ect out of line with what is suitable or can be afforded by the fam- 
ily. It must be admitted, however, that in some cases this is to the 
credit of the family and not to the home economics instruction 
t ley have had. Much home economics teaching in college is not 
at the economic level of the students, and, even when it is, it may 
be above those they will teach. The real difficulty, however, is 
not because of this fact in itself, but because their curriculum was 
not built around their needs, whatever they may be, and because 
t ley ave not learned as part of their preparation for teaching 
. ° U1 a curriculum around the needs of those they will 
each. The teacher and students will do well to face the cost of 
ie meals they plan, the money they have for clothes, what buying 
™ nS ’ the kind standards of housekeeping that are 

JL. . . WUl . aU the Work to be done in the home. Activities 
at !° n ’ as so ma ny are in home economics, may be 
fhe inHi b - U ’ when seen in elation to all the things 

, l ! a ° r famd Y has to buy or the work they have to do, 
may be setting a standard wholly undesirable or unattainable. 


Developing Emotional Maturity 
Emotions accompany everything an individual does, and no one 
would wish it Otherwise. It is important for both the individual 
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and society that people cate about thin^ ^ "in ^ 
not because they care but m !n Lfair lay^for selfish ends, 

emotions and because the} us developing a whole- 

Many of the suggestions made previom - cfcve. Jp 
some personality trill contribute : to w £ace rea)ity> 

Developing poise and se ■ < ^ and developing th e 

SSSZ - .... ■“ •>' “ Wbu “ ” “ Ih 

«„>, dd»» ^ - z 

place for conscious attention to means. While no set 

understanding of wl “ t ™ t °rky1 t a P arti ™ lar a S e is t0 be P re ‘ 
pattern for emotional rnatun y F q£ deve lopment, there 

scribed any more than for *"^ aturjt y for the six-year-old as well 
is such a thing as emotio < , as we jj as grandparents, 

as the sixteen-year-old, for young ^ ^ consistent process. The 
Growth on the whole is a fairly ach ieve suitable 

person who wants to be mature , ,. an d students should 

maturity for each particu ar age ■ P ^ ? n p re . sc hool children, 
realize this. Singling out e a w hat they want, can be ex- 
finding out how Jim and S " S *"4tinv. Guided in their observa- 
tremely profitable as well as - ety 0 f ways in which even 

non, high-school girls will see g ome w ;il play fair, take 

small children meet different : sl “ - derate 0 £ others. Others 

their turns as a matter of course, when things go wrong, 

will have learned that tantrums p. y, F t lea rned ways of 

Regardless of how they act, their m 

behaving, and students soon come topp ^ wh ;i e to try 

Girls in one school found it ° and gi rls, young adults, 

to predict the kind of hig children whom they knew 

parents, and grandparents t at * f ar as to pass judgment on 

were growing up to be. 'ey w different ages. They dien 

how well they would like them accounte d for the good and 

undertook to find out w at ‘ £ i, a d ones could have been 

bad responses to situations an now’. It was only a step 

prevented or changed to goo ° | )oy s and girls of their oun 

from this to a study of older children, boy reached them- 

age, and then themselves, By ^s aJ to , rays in which they 
selves, they were ready for 
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could become more likable and for help from their classmates and 
teacher in building up more desirable traits. 

Several students in one class ganged up on one girl who was 
always asking some one at a sewing machine or the ironing board 
to let her stitch or press just one seam. With a wholly innocent 
manner, one after the other, these girls stopped her to let them 
stitch or press, each saying when she demurred, “But, I let you the 
other day.” This girl was good-natured in spite of her thoughtless- 
ness and selfishness and could take such treatment from her class- 
mates. In another class, individual girls decided upon the traits 
they wished to overcome, and asked the other girls to help them 
in overcoming them. They made up a girl, whom they called 
Lizzie, who did all kinds of disagreeable things. When one of the 
girls kept the sewing machine too long or argued too much for 
icr own point of view or monopolized the teacher’s time, some one 
was sure to say, "But Lizzie,” or, “Oh, Lizzie,” and rarely did she 
get further than that before the offending person with a sheepish 
grin would quit what she was doing. 


Achieving Adult Relationships 

heln oHni!, ^ aS * )C ? n Sa *^ * n l ^ s c l ia pter, if put into practice, will 
shim win 7“ m Sro "' in S "P and in achieving adult relation- 
adtdt re I T' ™ “ "“evil* normal and, in the end, 
tionshins it°th S - UpS Is ^ s P ecialI V important in three types of rela- 
achieve In 'i 38 j T lcse relationships are also often difficult to 

both , boys and * iris are 

and their own sex As thev 8 ,e "?? Ive5 WIth their own a S e gr°“P 
lying and norm I a y grow older, they need to work out satts- 
Throughou, ‘ y eIat _i° ns hips with the opposite sex. 

adult relati 0 mhipTwUh PCn0d “ tlle need to achieve friendly, co- 
tionship, of their chikllm«T. CntS ‘° reP ' aCe ^ chiId -P arent rela ' 

achieving alwa^^, ^ en P ,a “ s P ecial emphasis on 
other people and why , h ‘ c ' atlonsI »P« learning to understand 

study of satisfactory and umidT 35 7 d ° : making “ SpCC ' a 

what causes them, a^d how , h T? relationship situation!. 

die) can be improved. They often ask 
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high-school girls to «£ ^ 

they like most abou , £ These are then grouped 

>« d, ""„ , w.y ■ P” bl “' s “' 

sides, frequently goes »l»o ^ ions t0 ma ke in meeting 

dents usually have ma y ar£ ided in looking at them 

difficult situations at home 1 ? ^ di(Jn . t trust h er. She gave 

objectively. One girl said M know w here she had been, 

as an example that he always ‘ movie when she went to 

what she had done, and every detail of mo for 

one. It especially irked her to have £amily with 

they were usually romantic. It w’as a a g ^ member 

of the family who went often and th ings. They sug . 

naturally sociable and te]£ the £am ily at night, that she 

gested that she plan thing , t t£ie movies with a view 

Took at the news, comedies, and shomat the^ ^ ^ ^ 

to entertaining the fami y a * p P classmates were right m 

various suggestions and found that 

their evaluation of the situation. manners are especially 

Poise and self-confidence and sex . Young people, 
important in achieving a p social contacts, both to prac- 

however, also need opportumtiesjor soaa^^^^ ^ ^ boys 

tice what they are learning ^ young people in the recent 

and girls. Many of the fT ^ nd * P. „ f | her f ; s less of that today, 
past grew out of family ien emena ; n friends in the home, 
There is also less OPP® 1 ®" T and sometimes because of dif- 

sometimes because oi ac t The home economics de- 
ferences in cultural or economi jnuch to provide means for 

partment that has a living area can 

students to get together in or are enrolled often spend 

Classes in which both oys behave in social situations 

a good deal of time in learning . £ them get acquainted. One 
and in having activities w 1 ]ate ; n the afternoon every two 
group had an informal socia • fireplace, and some of the 

or three weeks. The department a h / d . Som e of the 

best of these social affa " m ake“ ndyta the kitchen; some, 
group might pop corn. 
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sit and talk. Some one might start the Victrola and several get 
up and dance. The youngsters knew these occasions were to help 
them in getting acquainted and in acquiring the social skills they 
wanted to learn. They realized that this could only be done by 
each doing his part and by helping each other. Some of the girls 
prided themselves on helping a boy learn to dance; some of the 
boys in getting a girl to be more friendly and talkative. No teacher 
hung around. When plans were first being made, the students were 
surprised when she said that these were to be their affairs and that 
she did not intend to be there. They decided on a revolving com* 
mittee of three, changing one member for each affair, to take up 
with her any plans in which they needed her help and to talk 
over with her what they considered their “successes.” This com- 


mittee was also responsible for any aspects of the party needing 
group action. All students, however, felt perfectly free to ask for 
me lMc ua help or to tell what they had done. A girl might want a 

his dancing 6 *** * ^ St °P by t0 teb ^ow he was getting along with 


Developing a Philosophy of Living 

Making a sa ^ sf V in & mus t have long-time direction, 

portant vaW ° S °P ly oE real and vital is one of the most im- 

should be dynamic brotd™^ dUr ,T S adolescence - A P hiloso P hy 
its direction u . ‘ ^ emn S an d deepening with the years but 
SS! be "■ elI - fo ™=d by the end of adolescence. 

personal living are oTct " r ^ “ nd famUy lite and immediate 
represent in 1 CSt concern to the home economist and 

■h^, e rndem ie' Ch u° me has A ” 

-the concct , C ‘ V' lnd ““ that ha PP™ to him in the learning 
family and communUy h “ indiv!duaI necds ' ^ 

of a philosophy of life. ^ 6 the,r effeCt upon the deve,0 P ins 

As students learn to 

ships, to undertake* m j 3tC SItuatlons in their larger relation- 

liomin'p :ztc: d n r nd and ^ u! < in rc,a - 

children, and to see the ? scc ^ ln S for themselves and their 

havior. their ideas of value"® '-iT? im P licat!ons of 'heir °" n be_ 
of values will become clearer to them. Home 
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economics developed out of a concern for family living. No other 
field has the same interest in the basic and fundamental values of 
home life. If it is to contribute deeply to developing a philosophy 
of living, emphasis must be placed on trying to see life whole. 
Home economics in its actual teaching has dealt largely with iso- 
lated activities. Students need to see what the standards of dress, 
food, and house furnishings which they are setting mean in terms 
of other values; the time they would spend on housekeeping, in 
relation to playing with the children or carrying out recreational 
interests with the husband. Material things are valued too high 
and the intangibles of life too low in much of our home economics 
teaching today, if one is to judge by the emphasis the teacher places 
on material things. This is as people outside the school value these 
things. The teacher may well ask herself, however, if that is the 
way she wishes it to be. 
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CHAPTER XI 


LEARNING TO LIVE AND WORK. TOGETHER 

The kind of world in which each person lived his own life, 
went his own way regardless of the other people in it, was more 
a figment of the imagination than a reality even a century ago. 
“The individual who fancies he has made his own professional 
career, or the inventor who believes he has the sole right to his 
invention, or the business man who thinks his own unaided efforts 
have brought him his fortune is merely ignorant of his debts /’ 1 
Today merely sees the bringing to a head of a variety of changes 
which draw people closer together and increase their interde- 
pendence. Merely to survive, people must work for and with other 
people. If life is to be rich and fine, the necessity for cooperative 
effort increases. “The individual contribution, the work of any 
single generation, is infinitesimal: the power and the glory belong 
to human society at large, and are the long result of selection, con- 
servation, sacrifice, creation, and renewal — the outcome of end- 
less brave efforts to conserve values and ideas, and to hand them 
on to posterity, along with physical life itself /' 2 

Dictators would have the many work for the few, the few setting 
the goals, determining the means, and reaping the results. A demo- 
cratic society is built on the philosophy that a group working to- 
gether must set its own goals, plan the instruments through which 
they are to be achieved, and share in the results of their labors. 
Democracy seeks for each person the privilege of developing and 
preserving his own individuality. It also places on him the respon- 
sibility of working to develop and preserve the individuality of all. 
To be successful, both demand cooperative action. To be born in 
a democratic society is not enough, however. The ways of democ- 
racy must be learned anew by each succeeding generation . 3 

One needs only to look casually at group life to realize that 

1 Lewis Mumford, Faith for Living, p. 209. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1940. 

2 Ibid., p. 210. 

8 See pp. 16-18; 24. 
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people still have much to learn in regard to both ideals and prac- 
tices before democracy will be fully realized. Everywhere there are 
families whose members lead unhappy lives — unhappiness grow- 
ing out of their own shortcomings, on the one hand, their failure 
to have worked out satisfactory adjustments; out of selfishness, lack 
o common interests, unwillingness to face reality, to compromise 
and sacrifice, on the other. The same may be said of all the other 
socia institutions, the school, church, business groups, neighbor- 
hood, employers and employees, and nations. 


Basic Considerations in Successful Group Living 

ill rli ti0mWpS afe le ‘ lrncti ' consciously or unconsciously, out of 
info™r PenenCeS t a PerS ° n h3S - Such Earning has been largely 
Although niw ° e y erythln £ that happened to the individual. 

am r a ? attend ° n haS bee " to it, some of the 
been in wavs of ea ™! ngs ot both the home and the school have 
morns of tile in 'n- 1 ^ ant * liv ‘ n " together, natural accompani- 

parents and teachers would hf "’° rki " g togcther themselves. Many 
served the six. in i be surprised if they could watch unob- 

hetter evidence" of f ' en ' year ' oltIs . Paying school and house. No 
The schools that have aUtoc . racy ln either institution is needed, 
lems have emnl ns i 7 ed ° nsclousl >’ S iven attention to these prob- 
and young people win Clt "‘u" ,han P ractices - Children 
they see life lived that ° ^ Ve wa ^ s democrac y on ty aS 
Part of this experience 'Zul"| d I !’ aVe “ perience in ™ch Iivin S- A 
means for attaining th l ° p set l ^ e 6 0£ds » select the 

ricnces, and evaluate f m ’ Unclerstan ^ the meaning of these expe- 
Obscrvation 0 f °f success in achieving them, 

ations met in a variety^ * n any l yP e °f social unit shows situ- 
by virtue of the position th^i ^ j ” 16 peo P le take certain privileges 
make all family dcrUin 10 d - P are ms often think they should 
more experience or e ^ ai! . se dle y are older and have had 

ruled by the administrate^ 1 parents did - Many schools are 
control may have selfish ^ 1° assro ° ms ' by teachers. Those who 
seeking what they see S m m * nd or they may be honestly 
and wide but find comnamtiv ° f al1 * ° ne would search far 
e * * ew families or schools in which 
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one could see democracy in 

interpret democracy into practices, 

especially .here the ^^i on s of .roup living is 

Another way in wind peop ^ ^ fcU mtfn li[e as nearly 
for each person to go lus o\ V ; Some teachers 

as he can. Many adults try this “‘“S connected with 
object to giving any time “ w U de r in e it . A third way is 
their own teaching— their jo , 7 decide 0 n what movie 

for people to tile terns m ' ^ kind d f an assembly pro- 

- >„ — - — «- - 

t*- -r ■ tws sat 3 

most satisfactory m the long ■ a(fects the welfare of all. 

jointly the best answer to a pr of attem i on ; the answer, a 

Finding the best answer accepted, all work together to 

group answer. Once aaana-er^ ^ delega ting 

carry it out. Such a pr ver a5 a resu lt of group planning 

of responsibility, delega , ^ carries with it the obliga- 

and agreement Responsibl y, ^ ;md to abide by the re- 

tion to see it through, on the one 

suits, on the other . having t0 do with living demo- 

The most impo ^ c t personality; to see others as our- 
cratically is to learn to re p P to treat them as we 

selves with the same rig ts a tb ; s ; 5 a ]l that there is 

would be treated. M™y '« J aHy be right. It is well, how- 
to democracy, and they P jnteroret this basic concept into 

ever, for teachers and students*. ‘“Xques and habits, to see 
more specific ideals an a people act whose conduct is 

clearly some of the ways *" ^nttfor personality. The school 
controlled by an un er y g P £ mumal inter est and common 
should seek to extend th ivity and understanding. It 

concern and develop soci j,j ng together and the attain- 

should foster ideals of success sud f working. It should help 

ment of the techniques n “ ded , and to apprec iate and show 
students to understand other p promot e a realization 

appreciation for what they 
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that cooperative effort is essential in solving many problems and 
in meeting many situations, encourage a desire to do one’s share 
and to acquire the techniques necessary for doing so. Learnings 
such as these, to be effective, must grow out of experiencing, not 
of talking about them. In so far as the young are concerned, re- 
sponsibility should be delegated only within those areas in which 
t leir previous experiences have prepared them to carry through. 

ac 1 experience, successfully achieved, prepares the individual to 
meet a more difficult one the next time. 


Possibilities within Home Economics 

thev l” C u r ! ant * ? tudents set and plan learning experiences, 
live lo^her tV" * he "“‘l for facing* work and 

needs of th '■ a- ^ should als0 endeavor to evaluate both the 
made °i t ' ldual £ ° r SUch truing and the progress being 
three kinds ‘ f eVemen . t as w ? rk g oes on. Home economics offers 
room. Success iThh “ '™ rkin S to g eda e r within the class- 
as in WOrk ' CTCn Wh “ l-sely individual 

sharing in the use of s . constructl °n, depends upon students’ 

Other laboratory wor k S u q c h 1Pmen '' materials ' and teacher time ’ 

group work Sit, ,• ’ U ?' 3S most meaI Preparation, is definitely 

^u p ™tif i ; h u : , ;r h : so d arise which 

"ing an assembly program JTT ” Se ‘ hem in this way ’ Plan ' 
die best way to care for .1,’ . m I ertamin g th e mothers, deciding on 
for the department mat- * ab ° rator y. selecting new furnishings 
activities of this tvn'e lI ® 3 de P an mental or class budget are 
There ’ 

economics department^ ?^J )ortl,I }* t ^ es for those within the home 
with others in the schooler u mdlviduals or as groups, to work 
may be a program of ' 6 . me * and the neighborhood. This 

by the agricultural and^m* 1 * 11 ^ recreation - sponsored jointly 
project in home improvement eC ? nomics departments; a family 
and her family; or a health r ' . p anned an d executed by a girl 
out cooperatively by the c C miC P re ' S(dloo l children, carried 
association, and the hotne" 0 ^^ urdt > the parent-teacher 

field of experiences open - department - A third large 

P t0 stud ents m learning to live coopera- 
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tively is to extend their understanding and appreciation of other 
people, to know the ideals they cherish, to appreciate the difficulties 
they face, to understand something of their successes and their 
failures and of the underlying causes leading up to them. The best 
opportunities for understanding and appreciating others are in 
the study oE human relationships, personality development, and 
child growth, but the resourceful teacher will find other places for 
making such teaching effective. 

Working Together in the Laboratory 

Home economics classes in most schools are large in proportion 
to the equipment available. Some schools have separate labora- 
tories for food and clothing study with four, five, or six unit 
kitchens or sewing machines for classes of as many as thirty stu- 
dents. Others have built and equipped a general home economics 
laboratory with one or two kitchens, a living-dining room, bed- 
room, tables and sewing machines. In these laboratories work is 
planned so that many different things are going on at the same 
time. In both set-ups, a number of students must use the same 
sewing machine, work together in a unit kitchen, cook on the same 
stove, sometimes bake in the same oven, share in the use of the 
ironing board. Problems in working together also arise in con- 
nection with caring for the laboratory and caring for student 
uniforms and sewing boxes, in getting ready for work and in 
getting work out and putting it away, and in using the teacher's 
time. 

Teachers sometimes work out rules for handling all such mat- 
ters and students are expected to abide by them. This makes for 
an efficient and smooth-running department in the beginning. 
Unless the teacher is a martinet, however, she soon finds that she 
must constantly check students as to whether they have done their 
share of work or conformed in other ways to the system set up. 

In such cases, the students see the rules as the teacher's, failing 
to see the meaning behind them. It is not difficult to get students 
to see that situations such as these call for cooperation and thus 
to work with the teacher to find the best way of handling them. 
The answers then become their answers. If a solution docs not 
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work, it is their responsibility to modify it or to find a new one 
that will work. 

Students, working on the best way for them to care for the 
laboratory, may be given the plans of a previous class to use until 
they have worked out their own. Some classes may prefer to have 
the general putting in order done by a small group of four or five, 
with the rest of the students continuing their work until the 
period is over. Some will prefer a daily change of duties; others, 
a change at the end of several days. Classes should be encouraged 
to tr y out different plans before setting up one for permanent 
use. here are some advantages in having a small group responsi- 
e or t e daily general cleaning. In this way, the students will 
get a etter appreciation of the amount of work entailed, be forced 
^ C more P ersona l responsibility when they are members of 
rnrtm 011 ? ^ Cpin ° ^ rou P» be more interested in keeping the de- 
~:'r n and orderly a S they work. Students will have 
chines . S ,° n ' a e ln re S ar d to how they may use sewing ma- 
ll a plan ° ar ? S ’ and ov ™ s together to mutual advantage, 

to it or she m" "° rk ' tl,e tea cher may call the students’ attention 
will usually WaU ^ SOme . ° ne in the cIass to do il - Students 
want to he and with each other than a teacher will 

ments from da ^ "V usually ta ke without hurt feelings com- 
Sr mTvtrr that they Woldd not from the teacher. The 

hind behavior, in’ S eein e E V !h’ ; !° ?“ !de them in seeing motiveS be ' 

thoughtlessness—-, l j u • W iat a PP ears as selfishness may be 
'Vorkine o, IT , . ablt “ be “"ecled nonetheless, 

a class period may off ” beSt U5e of the teacher’s time during 
action. Some teacher. T T exce!lent opportunity for cooperative 
dividual showing lamdv TT ° nC 5tudcnt to another, letting in- 
rarel l’ get around tlJclL teachin S- Such teachers 

habits o[ wasting time whn -T 8 3 P enod; many students form 
will want more than it, , c "' aitln S for the teacher. Some students 
teacher to do things forThe^TT bc ' P ° r tbey wiU want tbe 
themselves. Others will " llch d,e y ran very well do for 

or group instructions, exmltinl'l atten . tion *° S™ U P assignments 
.are ready to do a partimvT • 8 '° 8et lndlvldua l help when they 

at waiting, perhaps not a . P . lecc ° f work - Some will be impatient 
h. perhaps not ask.ng for more Ilelp than thei f share 
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, a , a f; rs t step in solving such 

but wanting it when *'T d '' be kd 'to define the problem, to see it 
a problem, students s . , • n on iy be solved 

in' all its bearings, and to appreciate *** can ^ ^ ^ 

as they work together. J em o£ how mu ch time she has 

students face realistically be shared by a group to tire 

and how ninety minu need t0 get them to see that 

best advantage of all. btre m y , inff are always as lm- 

the things they learn about t«y tUe products they 
portant and sometimes more P baked, or the house plan 
obtain-the garment made, the cake 

drawn ' a that each student who wanted help from the 

One class agreed that eac blacUb oard, indicating after 

teacher should write her name ° ki a bound buttonhole, 

it the kind of help she wan ‘ e The ° eacher would then see 
joining bias facing, cutting i • bf . them together. After 
which girls wanted similar Ti P t , decidcd that a better 
trying out this plan for s ’ tbe be gj nn ing of the hour 

plan would be to list on the need that day. The 

the kinds of help the differe ^ under the appropriate 

girls wanting help then w together in groups as before, 

items and the teacher ° tbe f 1Is t one tried out. It 

This plan had several advantag ^ tbe beginn ing of the 

called the attention of the ^ oing on that day. Girls 

hour to the activities that « wanted before the immediate 

looked ahead and got die he p V an(J [lmt of lhc teacher, 
need arose, thus saving . not connected with what they 

Some joined gr ° b pS ^ because' “they thought it worth while to 
were doing at tnat 
learn those things. 

Meal Preparation by a Group 

, ,„,hv center their food study around 
Most high-school program ' > d i5 u$cd . Some teach- 

meals for the family. A ^ prepare a meal. The meal 

ers begin by having stut kin<r is in terms of a meal. Others 

may be simple, but the i a ° w | 10 lc or the group interested 

plan a meal and then thc clas5 . , ro rk as a unit, learning 

in food preparation at that time 1 
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whatever new processes are involved before undertaking the meal. 
Regardless of the plan used, whenever a meal is served, several 
girls usually work together in the preparation. In such activities, 
students should be helped to analyze the job and its opportunities 
for learning. They should be guided in seeing that the good learn- 
ing situation is the one in which each learns the thing she needs 
most to know and in which most learning takes place. Those who 
thin s s ma y help teach those who do not, but help 
sou e i n terms of teaching, not merely getting the work done. 
I hey should see that success involves joint planning, joint dele- 
gating of responsibility, and joint sharing in work. 

” » m ° St eVer ^ c ^ ass » there will be girls who want or seem to 
m ° every activity. They may be those who have had 

formed ^hTtT? or want everything perfect or who have 
hoTe vi , , being boss y- At the other extreme will be 
t nof l t 0 ° r SCem t0 Shirk - The y -ay be girls who 

pcrience or t^ThT/ ", ^ »“ d ** 

■n finding out the ex P erience sh ° uld hel P hcr 

problem will . ' , s ° sucb non-cooperative behavior. The 

^c-tiobltTLtm ed 'n h0 ''' eVer ' thc 

do their share of work Th° ' T 3,1 h3Ve 3 chance 0r are forCed “ 
P lI pils themselves work mu” I S °° d Solution is one in which lhe 
an activity and in which all , ft Whlch brin g ever >' one mt0 
aspects. vor ^ to S e ther, sharing in the different 

Opportunities for learning 

tics of this type are f ° t0 ' vor ^ and live together in activi- 
how the work of each t e ' e ^ kinds. One is for students to see 

ofa 8 T0,, P undertaking depend ^ ° f °‘ herS ' ‘ hat the 
relation to the work of h • U ^° n each doin S her share tn 
always to find the best an ? eiKlrc ^“P* A second is to want 
one clse’s, to be object iv S '' Cr ' whether it be one’s own or some- 
to confer and com prom fo. * a C ) aluatin 8> suggestions, to be willing 
made by others when tl" tIl,rd is to be willing to follow plans 
been delegated to them A 1 f rcs P°_ ns ‘hiluy for making them has 
to be willing and anxious °*j nb * S , to see that a job entails and 
appreciate that most acti *°* ° ° nes sbare * whatever it may be, to 
and drudgery — thu i- VUlCS * iave a cef tain portion of routine 

PCd,n S ponuocs is as essential to the success 
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of a meal as decQfaung^cake^ with other P s in the 

arranging the flower . whetlier they are intimate friends or 

interest of a common cans ^ ^ ^ tQ give cred it where 

not, to be fair to tneir 1 > owing appreciation 

=rfl. » 1- A “•» “ ” i'mh r "—«>•> 

whenever work deserves • ,. have gone well but to 

for what one does, to be g a w 1 deserved. Such learnings 

students help set the goals, 

ssri-sssss--— 

Planning Special Activities 

- < denartment offers many opportunities for 
A home economics depart refreshments for the parent- 

carrying out special ac • assembly program; buying a 

teacher association, puttm 0 _ mothers. In many respects 

new wall hanging; ente f a ‘"’ ^ , t preparing, and serving 

these activities are much ^ in responsibility for 

a meal. They involve success of the under- 
getting the work done, an certain respects. They usually 

taking! They are di» [ longer period of time, 

represent a larger J° t< f w hat may be done, more choices 

There are more possibilities responsibilities need 

need to be made within the . 

to be delegated to «■*•*“ > dass may wish to entertain 

The students in a home eco ‘ Tq do this involves making 

all the boys and girls m t , ny compromises. Some 

many decisions, much Some may like to dress 

of the girls may dance a " d ot “* d J n „ it> others may not. Some 
up and may have the cloth f , jt diffic ult to attend evening 
may live in the country a an activity, so that a large 

functions. To plan an carr> ^ j iaV e a good time, offers 
majority of those participating to w ork and live together. The 
an unusual opportune) ^ an activity is to set up criteria 

first step in making plans , The students would prob- 

against which to measure all propos. . 
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ably agree on these points as marks of a successful party: most, 
if not all, of those who were invited came; students got better 
acquainted with each other; every one participated in the activi- 
ties planned and seemed to have a good time; the refreshments 
were attractive and appetizing, they were inexpensive and not too 
much work to prepare; every one helped and no one had to do 
too much; all learned better how to do things together; every one 
worked to have the party a success, no one just to have her way. 
Many kinds of skills are needed to make such activities a success. 
Part of a girls contribution may be to do something she can 
already do very well, thus giving her recognition for a special 
a i ity or talent. Part of it, however, should be in learning to do 
new t lings. Cher a period of time, each should share in the routine 
as we as t e more conspicuous things, be willing to work behind 
the scenes as well as out in front. 


Helping One Another 

should f r qUentIy raised as t0 how much help students 

Z'“'*' ed T ; r encouraged to give each other and under 
help or when l e problem does not seem to be how much 
both for those T " ,hat kind of help and what does it do 

peop, ^should tmTli, ^ for d "° «*■ ^-"ly 

knows ltow tn dn ? lve and t0 receive help. The girl who 

She should also b S ° m< d " nS may be asked to teach some one eIse ' 

.u« SS r feel f , ree to share her k "™>^ and 

"ben it is well ^ " g told ,0 do a °- There are also times 

Kiri may have been 7 77"' '? hd P a "° d - d ° her work. A 
have undertaken a i } s ? nt * or some other reason. She may 
may need the lift 0 f°f c V? 0 J**® {or her or made a mistake. She 
helping her over n V 1 ® l ^ at some one else is interested in 

waits for some one to d *\ aCC ’ T,le girl * however, who loafs, who 
help. It only fixes the til ^ WOf ^ s * louItl not have that kind of 
works things right, others” iT*! f 1 ™', 7 mind that ' if S ',' e 
also receive value from it t 5 lare - Those who give help 

other peoples problems ,„,f. “ ' hc > r S 10 " in understanding 

edge, and experience whh odw"’'^ he ' P “ s,larin S ,ime ' kn ° w1 ' 

crs - Dangers arise when a student 
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begin .0 M -*-2" TheiUlful Kachei 

manages in such a way t < , i n the group. Students 

o£ worth, never casual or superficial flattery. 


Delegating Responsibility 

l ***** 

»"* activities and *“ 'ddirf- N» «* h “ “ "* 

responsibilities must b g d tQ delegating re- 

ability to do everything. °“ some people having delegated 
sponsibilities arise at severa P d , the decision made 

a responsibility are then unwilling ^° it 5 as delegated. Some select 
by the individual or group to w ieg ardless of whether 

their friends for whatever work ‘o bedone^ £ ^ ^ Qr ^ 
the person has the qualities w a person whether the 

Others would delegate resp not> still others accept 

person is willing to undertake tne 

responsibility and never carI 7 \ C °“ n honie economics to get stu- 
There are many opportumt t be delegated, to realize 

dents to see that responsi l i 1 ^ to be willing to follow 

the importance of delegating w de an d to do the task for 

through on the recommena A ’ home econ omics depart- 

which one has accepted r P comm ittee of the school to put 
ment was asked by the “^ ly ra T™m^. Four possibilities 
on an assembly progra situation. One was to plan what 

faced the teacher in mertmgj^ ^ to try to have the students, 
they would do herselt. The third was to appoint a 

as a large group, decide ev « r Vj ^ th ey tried, was a combina- 
committee. The fourth, an u )ike t his. As a large group, 

tion of the three others, t " ‘ ^ ou tside speaker to discuss 

the students decided to invi _e and to at t e mpt to show 

nutrition and health for the their work in the second 

something of the nature and scope o 
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one. They discussed in their various classes, the purposes which 
the second program should serve and some of the things they 
might do; they talked about the qualities needed by those who 
would plan such a program; and each class selected three repre- 
sentatives to be its class committee. From these class committees 
the teacher selected three members to make up a central planning 
committee— one from each class. Since she knew the girls best, she 
also appointed the chairman. The central committee conferred 
with the other girls who made up the class committees, talked 
with the teacher, and planned a program with more features than 
could possibly be carried out in one program. The committee 
members presented these to each class, explaining as clearly as 
they could what was involved in doing the various things. The 
students discussed these possibilities in the light of the purposes 
set up in the beginning and the time they felt they could spend 
in preparing for such a program. They then voted on the features 
which they thought would best serve their purpose. 


Increased Understanding of Other People 

Some antagonisms between people grow out of different ideas of 
values. Such is represented by the war in which most of the world 
is engaged today. Many antagonisms, biases, and prejudices that 
people hold, however, have their roots in lack of knowledge, a 
ailure to understand and appreciate other people. This may be 
, ° [ ""demanding between members of a family or generation, 

^ ) VCe ,” 1 ^ crent economic or occupational groups, between those 
1 . C 1 CI ? n [ rac **d or cultural backgrounds. Sometimes the 
comlTmn^ ,°' h , er groUp ma >’ be undesirable— and may be 
difficult" 1 tlu 1* however, may lead to an appreciation of the 
m milv> CS V cse individuals face or to the many factors which help 
dcsinhl* | lluatlon w ^ at n ls • At other times practices are wholly 
difference ? c J. are different. People are inclined to belittle 
TnJrcnZ ° thc d'^ntage of the other person. These may be 
Societv in r Ua ^ s ° eat * n S' dressing, or meeting social situations, 
and eirninJ^r 1 ? ' * las come to overrate certain ways of living 
on material »! - Uin ^ ,n anc * themselves. It places a high value 
n material things, on white-collar jobs, on living in the city. 
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Many of the not i l 

fom ^rseSnded frotn 

^sa-srs.:^ «* * p— - 

employers and employees. increase understanding between 

Whatever the school can d extend their interest in 

people, to broaden their onzo . \ Home economics offers un- 
others will further democra ^ area o£ commo n concern 

usual opportunities for widern ing iation D f other people. 

and for extending understanding better understand- 

a ,„d, oi ; £‘„t b“ 'h„. ,»d »d od,„ 

ing between parents and ch m have family members from 

family members. Many stud generation removed, 

different cultural groups > no outlook on many pro blems 

These two groups will have a a and beween yo ung 

-relationships between parens ^ family . Their points 

men and women, the place o , living within the family, 

of view will differ in regard to food dresses birth 

celebration of holidays, anc u y have fewer outside con- 

who are engaged in homema t g „ icts between mothers and 
tacts than the men, thus mcrea . the new ways of the people 

their daughters who want o . P ^ do nQt bave t b e help of 
among whom they live. M ™ frequently take up with ways 

an older adult who understands they ^ q , f ^ harmful . 
that are to be considered sup ’ { j ncrea sing understanding 

Food study offers an excel Y al dishes> specia i f 00 d 

between people. Every ami y countr y and different cultural 
customs. Different sections o special ways of celebrating 

groups also have their specia ° encouraged to talk about 

holidays and festivals. Student, isfmuld be 

these things, to appreciate tne ^ understand that other 

tie a family or group toget le , • aJ m uch to them. They 
people have their customs wM ^ ^ tamily these special 

should be encouraged also to < ^ learn f ro m others their 

dishes and ways of doing tun bc brouglit in to teach a 

food dishes and customs, eop perfect a skill to tcac 1 

particular dish, students encouraged P 
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the class, or a teacher may do it. Groups may be interested in 
planning and preparing a New England supper, a Southern 
breakfast, a Swedish smorgasbord. 

Many home economics classes have had great fun besides in- 
creasing their understanding and liking for other groups by 
planning various types of entertainment which draw on the ways 
of living of other peoples. In one school the art, English, and 
home economics departments cooperated in having a series of "at- 
homes around the world. They represented nationality groups 
within the school and were valuable in making students proud of 
the groups from which they came and in broadening the interests 
of all students. In a second school the home economics students 
planned an evening’s program and exhibit, focusing on home life 
m many lands. This was especially valuable as the school, a large 
rural consolidated one, drew from a number of different cultural 
groups that had settled in small communities in the area, but 
u nc i 1a contact with each other except through the chil- 


Social Life in the Department 

snom^iit ** r VC r i ecent1 ?' be come more concerned as to their re- 
nted fnr , y . f °t. th j S ° Cial Hfe of stude nts. They see the students’ 
social sin «*° m S ° ne ls to learn how to behave in 

vdon « or ‘ I* 0 ?-!/ 0 acf l uire P ois e and self-confidence, and to de- 
acqtiaimer! ■ sccond is to have opportunities to get 

eethcr in a fri! y ° ung P eo ple and to have good times to- 

departmenr ^ "* lolesome atmosphere. The home economics 

departments tod T? b ° th ° f these needs to extent. MoSt 

and to learning g *' e some at tention to personality development* 
Not 8 °° d man ™, *« in different situations. 

should bedone Tn't™ 1 ” 5 - 10 tile ski11 leve1, ho " ,ever > but thls 
be able to rln »i!« , 15 not enough. Young people want to 

made a f ,h,ngS witl > — The serving of food may be 

aiions. and ability Tn" 5 S ° 0<1 ,riblc manncrs - ease in social situ ‘ 

economics denar, men,^,^ Recently, home 

*Scc pp iMro a ' C bCCn givin S more attention to the 
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social life of students. In many rural communities the a^cuUural 

emphasizing social life for students. 

Cooperative Acnvrr.ES ExntNn.NO Bevono the Department 

r"“ tt' sss 

homes of the students, and the “™"^e wayT another, of 
home economics department roa >_ ’ es i n some schools, 

all these relationships ^ ^ UC on ribiliiy for hanging pictures 
home economics students P rooms and for the appearance 

and arranging flowers in t The school also offers many 

of the Stage in the assembly roo^ The ^sc ^ ^ ^ p]ace 

opportunities for joint activi i , at or to p] a y inside 

for children, who b ” >Ug ^‘ ^“^Uurah physical-education, and 
during stormy weather, ^ ed to so lve this problem, 

home economics departme d so that students might 

The home economics departm helping in fixing place 

min^dej^ b^b^JJ-JJ^ The phys;cal . 

mats on the tables and ° t ^ at t heir one small room 

education department P lann ^ stu denls in a variety of games 
could be used by a large num used as formerly only by 

taking up little ^"“’'"X.gricultural department through its 
boys playing basketball. . tables , game boards, and 

shopwork helped make ex “ j n many schools the home 

other furniture and equipment ne ^ serv ; ce functions, helping 

economics department performs ce operettas, and the 

in planning and making cos u for mothers to copy, work- 

like. They may make samp e c and taken home. Some- 

ing out directions to be mtm£ °“ eshments for other groups, 
times the department serves h {am ilies and 

As the teacher gets better acquainted 

6 See pp. 181-182. 
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homes of students, she naturally thinks increasingly of home 
situations as she plans the work at school, takes the entire family 
into account in planning the spending of money, the making of 
clothes, and the getting of meals. Home projects of any type are 
good only as they fit into the family situation, are a natural out- 
growth of home life itself. In recent years emphasis has been 
placed increasingly on the family project in which several mem- 
bers and sometimes the entire family work together to improve 
family life. Some teachers in their teaching of family relationships 
have encouraged a “family night” at home as a means of the 
family's having fun together. Some schools have planned a family- 
night program at school for all the members of the family. Through 
aU these experiences families grow closer together and children 
come to see how much they may learn from their parents and 
older members of the family, and realize the value in family life 
that is fine and wholesome. 


The larger community has many interests of concern to home 
economics. The Red Cross and other welfare agencies offer many 
opportunities for service. Local disasters — floods, fires, cyclones — 
frequently need the kind of help that home economics can give 
best. Home economics departments have assisted in promoting and 
carrying out health projects— baby clinics, dental and general 
health examinations of all school children, clinics for tonsil 
operations m rural areas. They have helped in housing projects 
y urnis ing an apartment for demonstration purposes. Activities 
. } ma ^ P^ anne d by the teacher or they may be planned 

jo nt y ) teacher and students. As much and as good work may 
accomp is le in the teacher-planned activity as in the activity 

“ ^ $ aSSi5t in the Panning. The learning, however, 

will mean less to students. 

litinn trt < »| ia *t! erS other aspects of education in re- 

u. lC C ! me .* t * 1 . e w * l °le sc hool program, and the community- 

IS nCh and Vital on ’y as it grows out of the lives 
h do , U meanS mUch little to the degree that it 

vlrUn“ n- m a " . their « la ‘i°nships now and in The future. 

of the.— T . 1U "S "’itit Other people is one of the most important 

Of these relationships in a democratic society. 
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CHAPTER XII 


LEARNING TO DIRECT ONE’S OWN LIVING 


No one who is thinking seriously could hope for the school to 
give the individual a carefully defined pattern for living which 
would last throughout life. Conditions change too fast for that. 
Individuals who worked from daylight to dark in their youth have 
been faced in recent years with long leisure hours. Their educa- 
tion made no provision for recreation. Men who grew up in a 
family business now work for others. Many others took special 
training for a trade which no longer exists. Families that were 
brought up to believe that a thrifty life would result in a secure 
old age have seen the financial savings of a lifetime swept away. 
Men and women, taught that anyone who wanted work could 
have it. have walked in vain in this present century for the chance 
to earn a bare subsistence. 


Science has shown that the world can be fed and clothed and 
sie tercc on a level far beyond the dreams of a generation ago. 
octal thinking and planning has moved so slowly, however, that 
peop e sti l starve, wear rags, and live in filthy poverty in the 
fl “ C1V1 ,z r cd and prosperous centers. Many people have taken 
senti »° r 8 ! antCd ’ entirel Y ove rlooking the fact that it repre- 
tha h« vi, ° nly P aniall y translated at its best into living and 
c ,_i <rrno T must he accepted and its ways learned anew by 
ii needed , , eV rr f0 " Sht Eor - if “ « to continue. Money that 
today ° ma ° >fC ric1 ’ and Eu " is be >ng used to destroy life 

formal tahi^r"’ ". ,1Cn P re sent-day adults ivere receiving their 
r at here ™ uld roajor issues with which 
to predict *° C ° bC ' No one would attempt seriously today 

facintr the InV'T T" 5Ci ' 001 what will be the vital questions 
they arc inm'| V,dl ~t "‘ C fami, >’ OT thc '-ger social groups when 
lion sho.d dd,C agCd .- The c,, rricuh,m has always lagged. Edttc-a- 
tton Should use a, its medium those things most valuable for 
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present living and for future living so far as its needs can be 
predicted. Unless the whole purpose of education is re dl rec«d 
the most up-to-date materials, however, will not point the nay 
to the development of™ initial who is “ q T 

inCT^singV able To direct his own living and to guide his own 
so that it continues intelligently throughout life con- 
trolled by a sound philosophy which takes into account both 
dividual and social well-being. 


The Meaning of Self-Direction in Education 

The child's experiences in themselve; *„ “ 
extremely limited until some one p ^ CQmes to schoo l 

sees his mother working amo ^ his £ather building a 

wanting to make a garden. ^ buUd houses and barns, 

chicken coop or doghouse flowers beau tifully arranged, 

boats and airplanes. The 8 £ j , scrved , a family living hap- 

food nicely prepared and att these things herself. But 

pily together, and wants to 1 flowers, no father 

if there is no mother worl ting home life in the 

using tools, no well-appomte ^ ^^ ^ b£ made> unless some 
person's experiences, th “ e c worth -while activities, 

one else presents them as in S ^ knQW the possibilities 

It is extremely doubtful > S erienced po ints the way to 

of learning unless some one m - P^ in w hich they may 

them; helps them pass J u ^" in evaluating the results of 

use their resources; and assis school as well as in it. 

their efforts. This may be done °« ^ teac hing having 

Guidance should extend t dividual problems but thinking 

as its basic purpose, not solvm 0 Dr inciples, and greater in- 

through to fundamental values, ^1 pnnc^ is 

dependence in learning. T is y P Wems and w ill lead the 
acquired best in connection wi ‘ ching ],i s own decisions in 
individual to increasing success i t h e ir activities, the in- 

the future. Without guidance in se immediate and casual 

experienced are likely to be got ern ot hers. It is so much 

interests or to follow thoughtlessly the lead o 
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more important at the moment to make an attractive school dress 
than to learn the wearing qualities of different fabrics, to make an 
appetizing salad than to study deficiency diseases. A more experi- 
enced person must show the girls in home economics the value 
of these less obviously worth-while aspects of the field, must help 
them to see general objectives and basic learnings as controlling 
purposes in selecting the things they do. The choice need not 
always be an either-or choice, however. Many times they can do 
both. Sometimes they must do both. The attractive dress may 
be possible only as the girl learns to select materials that wear 
well; the appetizing salad may be a part of the meal only as she 
learns to buy economically. 


The person who directs his life in ways personally satisfying 
and socially acceptable must, first of all, have a desire to direct 
his life along such lines and to achieve the learning necessary for 
doing so. He must have thought through the values which mean 
most to him and have acquired the skills and techniques needed 
or attaining them. Such learning, as in other kinds of learning, 
comes through experiences carefully planned, carried out, and 
c\a uate . To make one’s own decisions and to accept responsi* 
I * ° r 1 consequences of these decisions whether good or 
bad is not always easy to do. Thinking is hard work. To deal 
.• S !l UaUOns °hjectively and impersonally is difficult many 
ever th-ir ^ eater P er $onal satisfaction can come to a person, how- 
onlv re-il" ° f * d CqUal t0 meet what life brings. This is the 
should heln n 111 ^ ? individuaI can hope to have. Education 
for dircctinr^rJ 0 ^ ^ evelo P the zeal and the techniques necessary 
andthe!chnM e n ^ The home, the larger community, 
came experiences. ^ 3 res P onsibnit y f <> r providing such edu- 

madc a decision 1 d ‘ rects his living successfully must have 
Cm str T ' Vhat is most "orth striving for. This 
sc «inT * r ° Phy ° f life and Prides the foundation for 
Phy shouldTe T T ' Vhich t0 censure behavior. A philoso- 

chandn" s i ; r r °? d flcxib1 *’ -suit of wide experiencing. 
NeiWiborl* ^ )ecomes r ’ c her and takes on new meanings* 
temt tjuTl 1Cn T dS . fr °m the small community to an in- 
v io contribute in one way or another to individual 
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and family well-being, and finally to a concern for the welf^ 
all the race. People interested m th ^ stanmg see the 

girl who is trying hard 1 has S meaning also in the classroom, 

realizes that being a good sp business man who loves his 

at home, and on the stree - , , o£ his employees 

neighbor as himself on Sun ay is conditions 

„„ .cud.,,, ,,o,u, te f"’ 8 ”""* 

for the less privileged, and he dp P Thc mother who prides 
and good schools for all the reasons behind her son's 

herself on being fairminded daughter’s flirting with 

sudden desire for freedom and her sm^daughte ^ ^ 

the truth. Respect for the indii l > so i v lng of problems 

and the use of democratic procedures m the « uf£ P 
provide the foundation to all dm re^ one , s own life 

center 6 Imund "he “ability to see 

problems, and the ability to appraise recognize problems 

self-directed, the individual must be able £ recogn also see the 
for %vhich he needs but has no ans as important and 

securing of a carefully thougit-ou ^ finds himself with in- 
worth while to him. The usin lf> rea ding detective 

creased leisure. He can keep o P • , j,vays done in his free 
stories, shooting pool — the t lings ^ now> The small children 
time, only giving more time to t em ^ a b 0 ut the ir CO mings 
of the family are becoming no1 ^ choices £ac e the parents: 

and goings, saucy to strangers. the children stay at home 

moving to a new neighborhood, ma B > othe r parents in pro- 

and behave themselves, or coopera ® - s ; on 

viding a playground and adequate s i;ke He can ’t afford 

John finds himself in a jo ® or ^se w ith whom he 

to be without one- Is the fau t vti j s there some way he 

works? Is he a square peg in aroun ^ repare himself for 
can learn to like the job or s a , t s while he is working 

one better suited to his interests and talents 
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on this one? Here are common, everyday problems for which the 
school cannot give solutions in advance, nor do people suddenly 
arrive at ability to recognize and solve them. The individual who 
leads a satisfying life must have secured in his early educational 
experiences the ability to perceive problems and to direct his own 
learning in securing answers which meet his needs. 


To solve a problem successfully, the individual must be able 
to make a plan of work and to carry it out. He must know the help 
he needs, where to get it, how to judge the reliability of sources 
of help, and to know when the problem has been solved. The 
amily needs a new refrigerator. Many changes have been made 
since the old one was purchased. The homemaker wants to know 
w 11c i of these changes add to the efficiency of refrigeration, which 
nia e it more convenient, and which are merely selling points. 

ie nee s to know how to evaluate information on these various 
« * TJ 1 10Ugh Mar ? has no special talents, she must earn her 

. er P ar ^ nts want t0 help her choose a line of work in 
' n e '" U be happy and successful. They must be able to 
and hour f ,ie 'P sbe needs ’ where it may be found, 

makimr work S , 10uld g0 In advising her. The necessity for 
in" them oJ* * P am for 5olvin g suc h problems and for carry- 
Haviiur snl ^' eryday occu rrences in life outside the school, 
evaluate the ° f ** P rob * em ’ the individual needs to be able to 
best answer 1!^ tS ’ reac h a decision as to whether this was the 
while if it |,e]r ”1 drcumst anccs. A look backward is worth 
fully ; n ,| , ps 1 le lnd >vtdual to meet problems more success- 

set , to the 7 Ha t S the m ° ve fr ° m ** city ,0 a small town 

while to do? P , tllc children’s having something worth 

helped her to fin 1 °"'"? S Mary to change to home economics 

been unaware? Di hT .‘ nterests and talents of which she had 
steel entrravinrr “"""E father tooling, soap carving, and 
How far was tl E 1 S ? t lC need for new recreational interests? 

The nrimart o ' 0 " with the philosophy expressed? 

to provide condidotnT ° f ‘? ucation in a democratic society is 
of the individual in all* ^ P™™ 0 ' 6 the continuous growth 

and maintaining the H ° f iiv!n S- with a view to achieving 
J&e PP. .h tc" 8 democratic way of life.' Learning to direct 
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one's own living simply means that the individual can > and ! does 
direct his own life in democratic ways when he is no longer 
under the direct guidance of others. 


Developing a Zeal for Self-Direction 

young must learn self-d.recuon Th th y whenever 

experience. They should make their ow 

they have had the necessary experiences to b e ‘o “ 

to accept the consequences of d e be forced tQ make 

quences may be. At times th y brought to see that it 

decisions when they would hesitate, bei g ° . that 

is only by making choices and learning from th< .^^e years. 

y * ... 

One of the most serious difficulties dun , D continue in 

of the conHict between the adol *^ S his Qwn ufe . H e is tom 
family dependence and his desire ^ - od betwee n wanting 
constantly during the early yea parents 

to live in the protection afforded to him as a Y 

and wanting the independence of an entai i s responsi- 
The young need to see that u They wi U, however, grow 
bility, it is also a sign of gro g P successful 

■" . «" » ■»“ .2 — C,n, a 

experiences m doing so. They ivm freedom to solve 

to problems that need solving or rapidly as their experi- 

those problems which they ™i- « ^ ^ k will 

ence prepares them for it. IE t contribute to growth in 

arouse pride in their achievement "X se experiences 
the desire to work out their own so u ^ e ® tertainme nt for their 
may be of many kinds ^ a dress so a s to give it per- 

mothers; changing a style selec indiv idual: deciding the 

sonality, make it better sui e best Out . 0 f.school ex- 
type of relief work the indm demanding the acquiring of 

periences, using school learni g 
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new learning, offer unusual opportunities to develop the desire 
to direct one's own living. 

Success in any experience should be earned, should represent 
honest achievement. There is no personal satisfaction greater than 
that which comes from a job well done, into which the individual 
has put the best of his thinking along with the best of his labor. 
Students may learn by failure. Failure, however, should be the 
result of trying not hard enough, of carelessness, or of undertak- 
ing something of one's own volition for which the individual did 
not have the necessary background. It should not be because he 
was put mto a situation too difficult for him or for which he 
not ave the help he needed. Students will always learn more 
SUCCeS5 ' hon ' :stl y earned, however, than from failure. Neither 
failure n ° r 1™,,™ should set the stage for either success or 
the chnirn'ri ""a mani P ulate things so that students make 

rather is ^ ? lre and o! themselves. Their responsibility, 
may be ‘V ee a thdr Children or ‘he indents, as the case 

thebackground e :„: d *V h ef t 4\e P ed. blem U ’ em ‘ 

Working Out a Philosophy of Life 

learned. What 'th^indl^H ° f many kinds and they *** 
what he has learned t * ^ WorIcs hardest for will depend upon 
responsibility to hp] ° T ^ m ° st * The school has an important 
life, to develop a set of x ^ lndlVldual develop a philosophy of 
nin g future conduct Th' USC 3S guiding purposes in plan- 
many situations and'eval* • loso P h y will grow out of meeting 
The individual must r ^ ing the results of many experiences, 
of most worth and of eCOgnize the importance of deciding what is 
able to see when chan ' * ts ^aning in practice. He must be 
whole teaching prom-a^k COnditions call for new answers. The 
development of an int^ S directed toward the conscious 

the building of attitud^^r. P °* nt v * e w, the forming of ideals, 
out of values, and the C Sett * ng standards, the working 
conditions demand it * * ^ l ° rema he the values as changing 
The school has hart 

ssons on honesty and thrift, kindness to 
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dumb animals, and the value o£ living by th< j G ° ,dcn ^ ule ; 
This is not the way to achieve an integrated outlook ^on ^ ,fc I 
mav be desirable at times to focus attention on a particular 

havior pattern-thoughtfulness of others-to see what it means 

to interpret its use in many situations, to create an interest in at 
taining the characteristic, but t it 1 ted^philosophy is to 

' ».v te - *. o,„ 

life. Society has come 1, 0 doub t people would 

conduct as personality or character q£ ot h e rs, and in . 

agree in theory that honesty, S ^ would be easy> howe ver, 
tellectual curiosity are desirable t • wh o claim to 

to find inconsistencies in practice a S P F 

possess them. . , . uked in pe0 ple and the 

Having discussed the ^ ^ ^ expressed> each 

daily behavior through wh ^ for hersd£ the charac . 

member of a home economics 1 f( £ nd that sh e did some 

teristics she wished to acqu • aU xhe girls talked 

things fairly well; other thin S s ’ " in everyday situations. 

about how a Idgh-schoo g rl would act^ ^ ^ 0 „ 

The girl who is thoughtfu P ^ a j ob t0 be done, 

time, carries her share of r P ^ ^ bQth by her man ner 
shows appreciation for thing who is fairminded tries 

and by doing things in retu • aCCepts pleasantly group 

to see both sides of a po winning side or not, bases con- 

decisions whether she voted nal pre f ere nce. Personality 

elusions on merit rather P patte rns of an individual 

traits are part of the general behavior^ ^ ^ ^ 

and may be learned in the ^ trait mak i n g a working plan, 

terns: arousing the desire to measuring suc cess in 

using it intelligently in f [he whoIe o£ living. 2 
attainment, and integrating in personality traits, changes 

To make fundamental ° beHe[s P con c e rning what the in- 

must often extend to the b Smith treat his 

dividual thinks is most worth while. Does 

2 See pp. 114*115. 
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neighbor fairly because it is good business policy or because he 
believes it is the right thing to do? Is Mary nice to all the girls 
in class because she thinks a lady acts in that manner or because she 
realizes that her classmates are people like herself? Does Mrs. 
Gray allow her children self-expression because it is too much 
trouble to curb them or because she knows that individual growth 
comes that way? 

These beliefs are the product largely of the informal and fre- 
quently unconscious teaching of many people, of the individual’s 
experiences in a wide range of situations. Tendencies to act, good 
an bad, are built up out of the everyday life of an individual. 

ey often present many opposing points of view. Success in 
eva uating and integrating them seems to lie in the direction of 
nngm 0 them out into the open, searching behind behavior to 
e w at is believed and why, deciding whether these points of 
Mt "V° C C ^ an ^ e ^ or k e P 1 ' ^ not desirable that a behavior 
• e Set U P ky another individual to be followed; but it is 

li„ ] iat ^dividual become aware of what he does be- 

fullvawL ltS f m l aning ^ Hvin S’ and that he choose his P 3th ' 

tully aware of where it is leading him. 

and in it k°th in the materials with which it deals 

velop a sat m f eth ° dS u° f teachin &’ ma Y do much in helping to de- 
"on bre 5 a "; £y, " S philo5 °P h y life. Its informality of organic 
Of school COntent ’ knowledge of the student's life outside 

in^ive horn C0ncem . f ° r teaChin o id -’ s °£ pe-onal family U* 
the fundamentaUnfluen ™ ™ USUal opportunity to dig deep into 

better acniiaint a . , CCS ° ‘f 0, to direct students in becoming 
which their n C theraselves and in realizing the direction in 

teacherand *« -rfying them Both 

trol conduct in th r i '' rea Ize tIla t the influences which con 
behavior in it, i C Ut e ever yday situations, in the end, control 
the Iar S er activities of living. 

^ Ability To Recognize Problems 

ing, a situ;!! I,,,, ' 1 ' W ^°^l r un atvare of a problem’s needing solv* 
situation approaching a crisis. Mother likes highbrow 
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music- lohn prefers jazz; father bought the radio and thinks he 
should listen to war news when he wants to. No one appreciates 
that an adjustment of these matters should be worked out. Some 
people are conscious that something is wrong but cannot locate 
the difficulty. Mother realizes that the situation is becoming in- 
creasingly tense between Mary and herself. She fails, however, to 
ee hat the seat of the trouble lies in her always having bossed 
Mary and made her decisions for her. She must reeducate herself 
before she attacks the relationship problem, which is after all, 
i m of the real trouble. Both teachers and parents 

“STS S' problems » be sol.ed b, .he 

children in their growing up, and all too often to eci e ^on i v ^ a 
was the right answer. The child must grow m a >1 V «° 
problems of concern to him during formal ^hoohngif h^isW 
recognize them when lie is not only - f reelm as prob i em s 

his own living. Pupils need to „ as individu- 

of interest and value to ' them i as >8^ he and in asking £or 
als, guided in recognizing their P v D erience in 

«- Tbe ability to «e boSh* 

analyzing situations to locate til _ arisen, 

to prevent trouble rather than \o be done, 

and of defending choices being made m regard » 

Problem-solving begins with the : reC °^'°" ob j ectiv e. An evalua- 
Many experiences may be us ^ ^ be lp£ ul in assisting 

tion of these different possibi while to them. Fre- 

girls to see which one tvill ^ ^ ^ ^ 

quently a teacher has to be ext ) _ ms students a re facing 

between school learning and the r P sens itive even to im- 
in their living. In a backward ‘ ^T*“^ail case, true to life, 
plied criticism, a teacher used JL, diseas es. Through their 
m introducing the study of problem successfully, 

study the students were able to s they were solved. Each 

The teacher presented other pro e ra j points concerning 

solution was followed by a discussion o S tbe discussions 

nutrition. The girls showed increase 1 ^ situations with 

went on, some asking questions a oi asked them if each 

which they were familiar. The teacher finally aske 
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girl would like to take a case she knew for study. Soon they were 
all studying members of their own families, nor did they stop 
with one. They analyzed each person’s nutritive needs and nutri- 
tive habits, applied the knowledge gained in class and from other 
sources to find the nutritive problems, if any. Was five-year-old 
Jimmy overweight? Did Mary have food habits that might cause 
trouble later? What sickness in the family had its roots in unde- 
sirable individual or family food practices? Experience in recog- 
nizingand defining real-life problems was being developed through 
such teaching. 


In presenting a lesson, the teacher frequently anticipates all 
the needs for help to insure against any pupil difficulties. This 
may make for smooth-running classes and good products, but it 
never evelops initiative or resourcefulness in unsupervised situa- 
ns. esiring to develop ability to recognize problems, one 
teacher provided sour cream when sour milk was needed, gave 
the rirp S 3 *“ Pe ^° r s ^ ort ' ca ^ e * had each girl bring to class 
«udv ho” ^ best and the she disliked most, had a class 
made " a L h ,* 1 C reSSeS t0 ® nd out w * iat made them look “home- 
finished ton ‘“A 1 '" Mped studen,s *« a standard for the 
ask for the hV* T tb<m placed tl,e responsibility upon them to 
he tudents P d ^ needed ' When ™s finished, she had 
Pt ° d r '<>--= both strengths and 
they had set and then ana’bT'T ' 5Utch ! n S a S ainst the standards 
the stitching nm yZe the 51tuation to find out whether 

uneven^™ £ “ ^ 

line, or the need for ° f 3 carefuJ ty defined guide 

relationship situationsTtW^T GirIS ' discussinS £aI f y ‘ 
search for the roots n homes ' were encouraged to 

family: jealousy of a sister" ,T 0r Which Caused trouble in ‘ hC 
show superiority bv W ■ * d C l ° attract attention, liking to 
each situation the teacher" 5 y ° Un ® er members of the family. In 
nize a problem. Such abilkv to deveI °P ab!li ty “ recog- 

turn, thinking which „„„ l dema nds sound thinking at every 
recognition and understand Cy ° r nd an !mmediate situation to a 
and relationships. mg oE basic principles, generalizations, 
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Ability To Work Out a Solution 

Finding the best answer w a 

Success and skill in thi g. lac e ma y interfere 

nomto of tl,ir.g>, »nJ ‘ R „Lf,i„g the prlblem >itd 

zzinsss^ -* - - -» 

or disprove it; and finally °“ e ^ ands a , fide range of working 
Success in problem solvi H kinds It ca u s for the making 

knowledge, skills and hablts ° j b ; needed, recognizing leads 
of a workable plan, seeing what help is n ^ £xpericnccSj kno w- 

pointing to past experienc < reliability, and how to test 

ing sources of help, how to i u ^ ge £ ° c ” e izing when sufficient data 
for value in solving the problem, e “S'» S values, 

has been secured to acce * procedures during the 

Special emphasis must e p ;ndividual ; s to acquire the neces- 
directed-education pen®* £ J d is to be ab le to think in the un- 
sary experiences and skil 

supervised situation. encouraged as rapidly as the 

Pupil independence Sho Id 1 habit o£ plan ning can be 
pupils can use it intell g 1 ^ economics— class planning at 

developed in all aspec the teacher, followed by 

first with considerable S U1 a school an d at home. In plan- 

individual planning of wot ' and finds out wba t new learn- 

ning, the student uses o v»nme the girl should realize 

ingl needed. amfto make a bound 

that she needs to be able t habit D f looking for relation- 

upper finish as new learning in undirected situations, 

ships increases the usabi y bring from home those 

Students making smocks were oQrest fitting sleeves. These were 
dresses having the best an P , tbe difference between a 

tried on in class to find out w a discussed sources of help so 
good and poor fitting s garments. One girl offered to see 

that they might have well-fitting ga 

s See Chapter X. 
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a local dressmaker; another suggested looking in the books and 
magazines in the library; a third thought that their mothers might 
help; and still another thought that the teacher would have some 
good ideas. 


One day a class in health began discussing home remedies. 
Following the lead of this new interest, the teacher suggested col- 
lecting home remedies and studying them to find out the basis, 
if any, of their value. Hearsay was weighed constantly against 
scientific data, increasing respect for proved facts. This same class 
co ected throughout the year conflicting statements concerning 
points w ich they were studying, misleading statements or half 
trut is o advertisers, sales people, and uninformed lay persons, 
statements tvere compared constantly with the results of 
. * a ' n mterest * n o an d illuminating collection teas one re- 
sales nenn7 ^ ° E V ‘ eW WaS another - These girls began to ask 
formation V P roducts and to insist that they be given in- 
,oilet S00ds ' and canned products when 
cussion the t ' n f f >Ur< i aSeS ' ^ $ various topics came up in class dis- 
before buvhw e , r . asked the students what they needed to know 
varnishes and hi “ tensils ’ before trying out new stains and 
wall finishes, floo'rcovrdn^ 3 ' 1 ™" 156 ' 1 methods of cleaning silver, 


Ability To Evaluate Results 

real life must decide inT" l ° ** P roble m, the individual in 
with the other artiv.v; c a .P ractlca l one, if the solution fits in 
same but prices h* ^ ° lVln ^‘ ^he family income remains the 
wants to buv dpf n U ^’ taxes are higher, and the family 

family living? M ot ^ e , 'i l " ds ’ What chan ges shall be made in 
have always worn h d ^ t0 ma ^ e the children’s dresses. They 
and hemstitch ^ ma£ ^ e S ar ments, and she learns to smock 
well as usual seems r ° ld f r ‘ ^ ee P* n g the children dressed as 
totes giving U p working inthlT ** Solution * however ’ necessi- 
mg with the farailv 6 flowers > reading with father, piay- 

In order that stude * SU ^ er ‘ answ er has to be evaluated, 

nent learning frnm ^ ma ^ ^ et greatest amount of perma- 

° m their act ivities, they should look back over 
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- finished iob and evaluate both the procedures used and there- 
t,E obtained. This is not for the purpose of wishing that they 

.. <®°" •'»“ * ' v ” 

The sweater siee , ie htweight for the service expected, 

the garment too mall o ^ wrinkle in packi ng, a de- 

too cheap in quality? The ^ Dn what grounds was it 

I^r ^ape and size: ! 

price" high enough to have expected 

good service? thr ee months after the 

One teacher had a ^mentday^t ^ ^ they 

clothing unit was over. T 8* chan ged or to be criticized 
had made, not to have t icir g ■ ; £ that unit, making 

for poor work but to round out tl.e learn 8 ^ 

it as fruitful as possible m meeting P prepared it 

The football ne^t Ly if it 

were too tired to enjoy it- 1 been done d;lferently to save 

was worth it, and what ™‘S banquet while this experience 

work? The girls planned anod <1 ngver serve u> but they 

was fresh in their mmd . > through the situation. Looking 

learned a great deal by ret u ° comp l e ted work helps in 
back critically and mte lge > ; £or later self-directed 

learning and is most valuable as prepar 

living. 

Success in Securing Self-Direction 
Evaluating Success in o 

, c ,c in so much of teaching, is in the 

The final test of success “ S ised situation. Does she see 

behavior of the girl m t i fabrics and clothing construc- 

the need for new knowledge about hbncs^ ^ ^ ^ 

tion as new materials come °.” at j on for reliability, or does 
Does she know how to ju ge i j^ ow well is she spending her 
she believe everything she is to How much initiative does 

money, meeting new social situations. Ho 
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she show when a new problem arises? It is not so difficult to find 
such opportunities for measuring results as may appear at first. 
Students should be encouraged to appraise their own growth in 
ability to meet situations outside school. 

The classroom, however, also offers many situations which are 
accurate indicators of the direction of learning. The girl who 
questions statements of classmates and teachers, the reading she 
does, family and community practices; who brings problems to 
VI? °T so * ution: w ho suggests sources of help in overcoming 
i cu ties, and who calls attention to acts of poor judgment on 
aS m f^ e muc h progress in acquiring the ability to 
d,re « her own learning after formal schooling is over. 

keen nn 7 “ ? behavior P att «n which shows itself in a desire to 
rZ n L !™7' Thi \ should accompanied by the ability to 
learning as P 't°' ems and U5e tb e learning one has and to seek 
of living can be 7 7 ‘° S ° lve these P roblems - No fixed pattern 
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CHAPTER XIII 

EVALUATING PROGRESS IN learning 

Measurement has always 

tional philosophy of to - y. recent past and even 

changes in practices from those^o t^very^ .P ^ modern 

from those of many scho V in the learning process, a 

educational program « activities. It is concerned with 

natural accompaniment oE ° . are enr i c hed, the 

all the objectives of eduction Ardens. It is a joint concern 
measurement program natura y examinations have been 

of teacher and pupils- U" . J period— the unit, semester, 

given largely at the en ° * * hasis on measuring the extent to 

or year. They have pla P The memorizing of facts 

which knowledge has * en /J ose of the school. Emphasis 

was seen at one time ast eJ^P^ continued long after the 

on this type of testing, Planning the ways of measuring 

objectives have been ^-^ ^thlbusiness If the teacher- 
learning has been considered larg y 

a testing for grading purposes. changes in measurement 

More important, ' Measurement alone to a 

practices is the shift from a ation a5 t he tern is used today 

broader evaluation program. * . es se i ect ing and/or preparing 
means more than testing. emen t, studying the evidence 

and using instruments o fearned, and de- 

collected to find out what nas been e[rect i V e in pro- 

termining both the proceur ^ rauses o£ difficulties, 
moting learning and the 

IM Rfl at!ON to Teaching and Learning 
Evaluation in Kf.lah 

:r riahtly done, is an integral part 
Planning for incasuremc . ^ intr i n sicnlly a part of the 

of curriculum making, c 
1 See pp. C9: 88. 
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learning experience. Worth-while objectives represent achieve- 
ments which students under the guidance of the more experienced 
and mature have come to see as important and worth attaining. 
A good evaluation program stems from the interpretation of ob- 
jectives into behavior outcomes and is followed by making plans 
for improving the learning situation so that future learning is 
more easily achieved. 


A sound evaluation program is as broad as the objectives set up. 
It is teacher and pupil planned. It uses a wide variety of instru- 
ments, whatever kinds are most suitable for measuring the par- 
ticular behavior being sought, and which the available resources 
an ot ler activities to be carried out make feasible. It provides 
or pretesting, thus showing students and teacher the learning they 
• r<?n i ^ 'fj sco P e individual differences, and where learn- 
menrwif C J?** 1 ' A ?°°^ eva ^ uat ion program provides instru- 
thcmselvi .« rt CVa Uatl0n l >’P e so that students may find out for 
they “* makin S “ learning goes on. It 
attaining tl" ' ■ ' or as ' ve!! as the end products — growth in 

knSJ h S ? n attitUde and abil ‘ty to think as well as 
dcncc oAh'e em u"*!: ?" 0 " ° r f *" in makin S a dress. It gives evi- 
the tenchimr ? i etn ® P aced °n the different objectives in 
P-r more ?Zr her ke P l ha "ds have been made to ap- 

It provides dirlo , T- 1 ' an doin S one s share of work at home, 
know the nature and "' e:,SUr f i 50 that teachers and pupils may 
needs to be done next rT dli!iculties > th «s pointing to what 
progress at the end of • ° proVldes wa y* of taking stock of 
mluation proffnm ‘ Un . U * semester > or year. A well-balanced 
tnent by both minti * V* tlme f ° r stud y the results of measure- 

^r moreZtirL™!" and fOT re P Ia ""^ " C “ 5 ' 

Pretesting l ms i, een ' ‘" s ex P er iences in the future, 

increasing number of' tether T**" 1 aSpect ° f evaIuation ' An . 
one 'ypt or another: some „!r ,.'°"' ever - are S !v ing pretests of 
general, begin for a ° " nd out "’here learning should, in 

grade on student *" an au <tmpt to base a final 

to avoid repetition a 1 * .. P rete sts make it possible both 

They shots- the breach? ^ < J limmate o a P s in student experiences, 
provide a foundation t 80 , nature of individual differences and 
or p anning a program to meet individual 
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Ti LtwiHlv planned, motivate students by showing 

and the ways in which pro 0 narrow in scope, often limited 

Pretests however ate — e-™; The teacher 
to a sampling of the h o ^ not s£e the relationships 

alone may know the resul - j they know what they 

did or did not know. Th p • P^ The fir st is that the 
growth, has failed large y or w ith a few asp ects 

tests have been narrow m ^ educa tional situa- 

of what has been considere P d q{ time The second is 

lion, and crowded ,nt0 3 v ^ xamina tions in the minds of most 
that the whole concept of . ades students see their 

students centers ^^intarestsoT tethers. From this point 

interests as opposed to appear to know less in a pretest 

of view it is smart for students PP learned more an d thus 

than they do in order to a PP“^ t of a freshman college student 
get a better grade. The com ^ ^ pre p a ration at the begin- 

to a friend after a practic. attitude. She said, ' I was 

ning of her study is an example of this amt ^ ^ ^ tQ do 

to make muffins, scrambled e S= s ' m ade the muffins. Then 

too well, so I wasn't very careful wn ^ so ups et about 

by mistake, I put too mut mi two years 0 £ home economics, 

that, that I let the cocoa boil. high-school department?' 

What will they think of me a ]ea rning than students can 

The good curriculum seeing the value 

hope to attain. Students so ^ rdationship to goals which they 
of knowing where they their learning, so that they 

have helped set. An honest »PPf“£* "E not know well enough 
are aware of what they o n ^ them as knowing what they 

to go ahead, becomes as ‘ j expe rience as a unique op- 

know. They should see i satisfied with just getting 

portunity for learning, nn he r be g knQW . 

by or being willing to cone ta ^ e j nto acc0 unt all the ob- 

An evaluation program sl °^ era | behavior patterns, abilities, 
jectives of education— t e ge n set up as important. The 

techniques, and skills w 1C # 13 etet j j n to specific behavior out- 
objectives will need to e m 
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comes before techniques of measurement can be decided upon. 
It should be recognized that not all students will show their learn- 
ing in the same way. The girl who has grown in thoughtfulness 
of others may prepare breakfast in one home, read to her grand- 
mother in a second, tune in on her father’s favorite radio program 
in a third. Some objectives will be easier to measure than others. 
All should be measured in some way. Measurement of all ob- 
jectives, even though some are measured by crude instruments, is 
more important than measurement by the most refined techniques 
if important ones are omitted. 


An evaluation program should be teacher-pupil planned. Pupils 
should see planning the ways of measuring learning as of vital 
concern to them, the only way they have of knowing how near 
e> are to t e goals they have set up. They should see instruments 
: ~ e ea , ming as servi "g the same purpose as the yard- 
for dinnp Uyi t n ° C 0tl1 *° r a dfeSS ’ the P ound * n purchasing a roast 
or the m 1 le s P eet J ometer * n telling how fast they are traveling, 
Teacher ? lpass ln kee P ln g them going in the right direction. 
Lcl c w n"? 7 s **■ in lar S' pupil objectives. The 

niacins? em h “ argdy for factuaI mat erial will find students 
may say as to tl!I memorizin S facts regardless of anything she 
tries to mp im portance of other learning. The teacher who 
how well thev^ 0W ™ d ' student5 get along tvith their families, 
school and h '** ° lltside sc hool the learning they are getting in 
others' tvilHindTh mUC l , the y have grown in thoughtfulness of 
escape the inn "" “?' ,ng to learn tho5e things. No teacher can 
learning ° E Ule kinds <>f tests she gives upon pupil 


ation. Some maVserv'' 0 " Should be seen 35 3 measurement situ- 
regard to learning showin S the P u P ils ' status in 

laboratory work r-m \ • ta ^ en U P- The teacher in the first 
Of order and cleanlinlsf k" 1 / u 00 ? idea ot the “"dents' standards 
nity to compare the work nt W ° rk also ofIers an o PP 0rtu ' 
'Chat improvement has been m i d “ y "'“ h P rcvious "'ork— to see 
a nd energy, i„ molc carefT™ m P ,an " in S «“* 10 timC 

in groivth in initiative and indepen” ^ ma ' Cri ‘ llS " CO ° k,n!;, 
Evaluation should be concerned wkh what students have 
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unnivnv. a *-»*- 

i«™i. « i. *«» ^ 

they have not learned an w y. invo l ve many separate 

buttonhole or a cake is not good Both mv^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
processes. The buttonho e may ^ praclicc . The cake may be 
bias or because the gir r too hot an oven. Failure 

poor because o£ careless be due to poor 

to do the right thing, may, habits or t0 a limited back- 

teaching techniques or to poor program pro vides the 

ground of experience. A g 

means for locating such di cu tie ^ supplying of data 

Testing has had as its P^^been a part o£ ,he competitive 
on which to base grades. ‘ ^ ^ advan tages o£ the new-type 
marking system o£ schools. wading is easy. Another use 

objective tests has been that uni stud y. Pupils, expecting to 

made o£ testing has been to m ‘ This has been proved 

be tested, have presuma y ^ condit ions. Frequently, teachers 

to be untrue, at least un e ^ the beginning o£ the period 

have tried the daily test qu • b ich to answer a question 
giving the student a few mmut es in whm ^ ^ ^ 

on the day’s assignment, pose of answering a formal 

their lesson. Studying for the s 1 . s ; tuat ions demanding 

question lias little to com ™ e " Achievement has great value. Test- 
certain learning for sue j n a forward-looking 

ing for grading purposes alone has P 

school system. 

good Evaluation Instruments 
Characteristics of G 

, . , : £ it is to be measured, the in- 

Learning is of many m s ' t be G f many kinds. A good 
struments used for measurm characteristics. The specific in- 
evaluation instrument has ce valid . Reliability refers to 

strument hors'd he rehab ^ a5p ecls which it 

the accuracy with which ... utility for measuring what it 

does measure; validity, to i dcv j cc may lie entirely suitab e 
claims to measure. A incasui . n j )Cr work, but may be so 

for measuring a student sabill P ; dencc as to how well 

limited in scope that it Tacks reliability. It tells the 

she can do it. To that extent the test 
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right things but not enough. Another test may deal with the com* 
position of different foodstuffs— and measure that very well. It 
would, however, lack validity as an instrument to measure how 
well a student could plan balanced meals. Many tests given today 
lack reliability because they do not collect sufficient data; they 
lack validity because they are used for purposes for which they 
are not suitable. 

A test that is planned to measure the different learnings achieved 
unng a learning unit or any particular period of study should 
iave su icient scope to give an adequate picture of all the learning 
acueve . t should also be planned so that the more important 
fhrnir^v. receiv ®. . tbe same relative emphasis in testing that they 
. * e teac m S’_ The questions or statements should be set 

understood by ^he student^Tlf ^ T” S ° thCy 316 '““l 
not their IT Udents - The test then tests their learning and 

evaluation in unde y stand wh at is wanted. Any means o£ 
of the hrr | S ° 3r 3S U * S P ossi t>l e , should be intimately a part 
the end Of ™ T'" 8 5itUa,ion - Even the written test given at 
will think ir n ° r Unit *^ ou ^ be so planned that students 

The good tejtfi a*?' *° 5 *° ck in manner at that time, 

the use made of themuhs 5 eXper,ence both in its takin S and in 


Way s OF Measuring Learning 


’d shouM lT measure ^ * n a variety of ways. Whatever ways 
'I' 6 “S to be measured 


are used should 

a nd,heresources;;XTe P mh e *° the learni - 

ing out how . . ‘ A he teacher who is interested in find- 

“•ygiveT^S ™-7 kno "' the dife em f - d p™“p>« 

cook Vegetables properl’v Zn 1* "' h ° wants «° know if they can 
of measuring learning Z , have them cook vegetables. Ways 
oral means, written measure' Classificd ro "ghly into four types: 
and finished products L ° bservatlon o£ student behavior, 
tests especially designed r^ 11 ^ m a V be measured through using 
activities. Oral appraisal ^ th3t P ur P 0Se or as a part of other 
student at work or in a t3 ^ e P lace while talking with a 

work. It may take Dhrn J^ C j COnference on some aspect of the 
student participates in class discussion. 
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The Student may show in this way knowledge gained, changes 
hi'attitudes, 1 growth in ability to solve problems. A special oral 

tC \\Sn ev. b d C enceas to the nature and extent of learning may 
be secured through 

dcnce the plan of oppor- 

menus planned for a meal ^ P . P ( themselves . T he 

amities to observe " u t!l , wor k. How well does Mary plan 
commonest is of students . > stiU CTOwd ahead at the 

before she begins a work ] Does L ucy foresee her 

supply table or to use tl g ^ acwally nee ds them. Ob- 

need for help or materia upcrvis ed situation-around the 

servation may also be in P down town, 

school, in the home economies dub , m Thehom , ^ ^ o(her 

Such data may be collecte y a ■ ' Evidence on learning 

people-parents, friends product-the meal 

may be secured through se g selected, the chair re- 
cooked, the garment ™de, the home^ ^ 

finished at home, the yarc P ^ , anned t0 be used by the 
Measuring instruments y pils together, or by pupils alone, 

teacher alone, by tea * er P ju ’ l men is almost entirely; others 

Some may involve sub J eC “ J aU ° tesls can be of the paper-and- 
may be largely ob J ectlV ^ ‘ o£ the so-called objective type although 
pencil type. Nor can all J ^ this w ould be desirable. Sub- 
some test experts seem to r I 0 f exam ; n ation to 

jectivity enters into the obje ctive tests, and 

give and the selection o ^ven to the different items, 

subjectivity enters into re l a tive, not absolute. 

Objectivity and subjectivi y ^ ^ substituting an impartial, 
"In measurement there is ^ decision . However, a 

careful consideration of evi important things is often of 

relatively sub j eeti-ve J - ive statement about unimportant 
more value than a higmy J rnnrae ed by our limitations but 
things. Again we need not e ^ Qur wishes blind us to the facts, 
we do need to guard agai = objective. Being able to 

We can train ourselves to become more j 
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see ourselves, our pet ideas, and our favorite pupils in a less biased 
manner is a trait which can be acquired.” 2 

Standard tests have been set up in most fields. They are of little 
value in home economics. The teacher may be interested in secur- 
ing copies for studying the form and kind of questions used. The 
practice of adapting home economics instruction to the interests 
and needs of individual students interferes with the wide-spread 
use of any tests. A standard test is general, and the breadth of home 
economics also makes such a test less useful in this field than in 
many others. Standardization sometimes has little meaning other 
than that norms have been established. It guarantees neither re- 
liability nor validity. Even the best constructed test can carry no 
certainty that it covers material which should be taken by a par- 
ticular group at a certain time. The work of experts in the field 
is more valuable in perfecting the techniques of measurement 
an in eve oping standard tests. " The more important testing is 
going o e done as a result of individual teachers being concerned 

t) ° U i ■?■ e fi ect * veness °f their teaching and the improvement of 
their ability to measure outcomes.’’* 


Evaluating Evidence 

to find re S a rd to learning is collected, the next step is 

they find out \ ** ™ eans * To ° often teacher and pupils stop when 

not taken nl , ' aS ° f ^ as not ^ een l earne d. When learning has 

the difficult sllould see ^ to discover the specific nature of 

live and wh? rf” ^ Cause * Wiudi methods of teaching were effec- 

stud enu n eeT C W “ the lea ™"S *°° diffi ™ k? D!d the 

“°t see it as important? 

serving studmu s'drel'll.T 7 hat i “ appeaTS “ be ' A teaCher ’ t 
disturbed because 1 lunc,ies in the lunchroom, was much 
candy bar; beca ^ l ° me econom ics girl chose a sandwich and a 
cheese, and a h ^ ** , c * 10se a potato, macaroni and 

students did not^nL^’T*’ Her first reaction was that these 
... ^ he characteristics of a well-balanced lunch. 

- Hester Chadderdon “Eval • 

Economics, 13:371. ,ni? n of Evidencc In Measurement.” Practical Home 

•Chadderdon. "Measure^' 9 -°‘ 

Economics, 13:308. October, IflW" IIome Economi cs Education.” Practical Home 
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„iwl however that both had done unusually well in tests 
She recalled, ' then be that they either did not 

bearing on nutrition facts, learning Further investi- 

know how or did not care to apply * ” "nc e also. The girl 
gallon showed that she was wrong in -hrs inferenc ^ ^ ^ 

- - ~ - — 

ing their financial status selec t poor lunches. Some 

This is not true of a U student^ ^ ^ Qr care about w hat 
value other things more, d tbat a ll students have 

they should eat. It cannot ^ ""e the same answer or act 
learned the same things • m J A that their difficulties are the 
in the same way, nor can it answer Nor is the same 

same because they give the “ These facts may be discourag- 
answer always right or wrong for all. T h ^ ^ ^ jgnoring them 

ing to the teacher who is s 8 problems solve them- 

wiU not change the facts n°r w.U <>u importance of all stu- 
selves. Tests have tended to emph** me ^ ^ ^ , 

dents doing ‘^^' ^sanor Bill as people living under cer- 
good choice for Jane or „ rnb lems. "Too often in home 

tain conditions and having «rm^ wward standardizing 

economics we have dir r ; gbt answer t0 a problem 

both pupils and homes by teac ^ involved in different situa- 

instead of helping pupils to see w ^ changing conditions. What 
tions and how an answ o nQt be best in another. Un- 
is the best answer in one suremen t problem, but to dis- 

doubtedly this complicates tn ^ comp licates the problem of 
regard it is not to solve it. mea5Ure ment situations, 

interpreting evidence from an YF do is t o collect evidence 

Frequently, all the teacher - hope to^ measuring ^ 
which shows the direction ot gr to bui id a desirable habit 

to which growth has taken p ace. resen t more real growth 

or to break an undesira e on . ; s ] e ss to show for the 

* Chadderdon, "Evaluation ol 

nomio, 13:363. December, U»». 
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former. "Well-rounded development is always desirable. Emphasis 
on good grooming and attractive dress may cause girls to ask for 
more than their share of family money or to fail to do their share 
of work at home or to spend more for clothes than they should in 
relation to other needs. The teacher’s emphasis on good fabrics 
may contribute to the disintegration of the girl who cannot have 
the better things. “Evaluation, then, is not a mechanical process. 
Data must be interpreted in terms of desired objectives, of the 
interplay of objectives, and of the desirable development of indi- 
vidual pupils .” 5 


Informal Measurement 

Informal is used here to refer to situations in which measure- 
ment is subordinated to other values in the activity; formal, to 
those situations set up specifically for measurement purposes. The 
final test of the learning acquired is what the girl does in the un- 
supervised situation at home and in her personal-social relations 
m many other situations. No school testing can equal this in 
validity. Some teachers object to behavior in the unsupervised 
tuation as the measure of learning because outside school stu- 
ents o not always do what they have been taught, nor are their 
• r s as high as when working under the teacher’s direction, 
manner * n "duch the out-of-school situation is met, however, 
the\ C pn«? u hC ^ nal outcome °f their learning in terms of what 
ludrmi » • °" !° anc * dieir decision as to what is worth doing, 

times •» • | n usin S school learning is part of the learning. Some- 
rammnv • l ° ^ etter at home than she did at school, 

times\li*» S C ° min ~ anc * s ^ e wms things just right. At other 
know l‘V? V " 0t do as " dl as She has learned to do. She may 
garment exact ty the design in material in mending a 

mcndino-a,,. 5 ?' Sh ° W good j ud gnient by not matching w lien 

Measures y W ° nHmt ' Ver >' da >' d ™«- 

the home < Cnt as dds secured through observation by 

ily, friends C ° n ° mics tea cher, other teachers, members of the hn>- 
‘n,d„ p nd ' m ° St im P° rla nt of all, the girl herself. Does she 
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try to -= steps as she works at .tome, " 

creasing satisfaction, try hardc • when 

-•hen he refuses her request. faU in Unc^ or 

outvoted? Does she app > P P . h been discussed 

act differently only when spec, fie situation . M subordi . 

in class? If grades and competitive i ranking hare been ^ ^ 

nated, the girl really desuingto ea failure shows 

every indication of progress and nil secui P as 

the need for it. She must see the ‘o ther s .merest, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

interest in her progress ” > ’ bou id be encouraged to see the 
affects a grade at school Student s 1 . measureme nt. 

possibilities for self-evaluation projects offer the best 

Of the school-plannedsituations^home ^^1^ purpose of home 

mediums rormeasunn gr ■ wiU be constantly alert as 

project work, the teacher. ^ much of past learning 

to how far she can take ^ use u W ork done previously 

she sees use for, and lion w e and w h a t needs to be 

should be evaluated as to what ' vas " d at h ome and brings 
done better. The girl who s.mply project work has 

it to school finished to count as pa regard less of whether the 

the wrong conception of SUC ’ projects are limited in their 

garment is well or poor bccause 0 f the time it takes to 

use as testing devices by dircc t contac ts with the girl at 

do them and because the teac^ ^ ^ guide the girl to see 
work are too few. 1 lie measure of her own progress, 

how she can use home projects as med i um for the teacher in 
The most convenient worm- ^ ^ school learn ing situation 
measuring progress in learmn 0 1S eacll finished piece of work 
itself. Each activity in operation progress being made 

should be studied to see the mdividualpup ^ in 

in realizing the large goa s set ^ botb their way of working 
evaluating their own impror erne lanning 0 f this job com- 

and the finished product. env die p 00r results due to over- 
pare with the previous actn u > • be j n g too difficult at this 

confidence, to carelessness, or to , - dl previous work. Is the 

time? Techniques should be comp previously? Each 

stitch better regulated, stitching slighter 
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new learning activity provides a testing as well as a teaching situa- 
tion if the teacher and the girl will see its value for that purpose. 
The girl who has made a dress should have made progress in plan- 
ning a piece of work, in using time, in doing certain manipulative 
operations. The teacher may have observed that some girls did not 
ia\e all their materials on hand when needed; that a few girls, 
wanting to do as much stitching as possible at one time, had not 
ta en a vantage of opportunities to stitch when a machine was not 
in use an had wasted time later in waiting because they had 
no ing e se to do; that certain girls were inclined to agree in 
tj 'q 1 ! 1 0tkers w h° were usually right without thinking for 

thrr;' e K , eValUating thC "° rk of individual girl, these 
Dhnnpd 3 ?! ^ 1SCUSsec * ^ er and ways of overcoming them 

“ ■ — - «4 i-r 

tivitv" carried S " e " ** students are inclined to think that an ac- 
sincere in °K Ce Successful, y is learned. Girls will be quite 

make a lnmn S 1 ^ l0Vd >' made in class and 

They will spend "aT •“!'? f ° r . a P uddin S at home that night, 
dishes and violat ' n ° earmn ° how to sort, stack, and wash 

tested. Many teacher. T !est!ng ls to recognize what is being 
Some students ... 3 *. !? Kad tile re al meaning of a situation, 

practices which th ^ <dever in falling in line with those 

needs to know whether^ S *'°' vs s ** e rates high. The teacher 
along because sl, e i n Tn! ‘ e> '™ h ,heir cooking dishes as they go 
cause they now see it a °"- n ' ' em S,le favors tllat practice or be- 
a nicely constructed sHn “ tlme savin g procedure. A girl may have 
her progress in follow" ?f aUS ? ske as ^ e d for help at every turn; 
for herself, extremely V . irections may be excellent, in thinking 
fully carried out, should * n *° rma * measurement, thought- 

practical tests except ne 1^ lmmate most nee ds for specially planned 
or course. f as P rete sts at the beginning of a unit 

“See pp. J38; 151. 
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Emphasis in Formal Measurement 

Formal «H, >■» 

Oral testing was the basis of ttie YP Written tests 

information outside the classroom to be msm ^ ^ objec . 

and examinations were entirely of the YP^ ^ tcsUng . 

live written examination rep ^ teacher attempts to find 

The individual interview i ed jn his Earning and to 

out how far the student h^p g^ ^ ^ seeing him at work 
locate his difficulties by talkin ° H me economics in its regular 
is a modification of the ora e informal oral test, the 

teaching offers many opportumnes fm 

individual interview, and th ^P, ‘ tin „ depends largely upon the 
The attention given to for or the schoo l system in 

point of view of the individual te grading Xeache rs inter- 

which she works concerning c purpose of locating dig- 

ested in individual measurem^^ ^ prob]em dlf 
culties and continuing lear " ® rcnied with relative ranking and 
ferently from those who are c , n wiU influence the type 

final grades. The objective ° £ . a5 they measure the ob- 

of testing given. Tests are va i who sees the ability to 

jectives they set out to test. to me et new situations 

direct one’s own education and the ^ ^ ^ ^ scientlfic 
through thinking as importan at tern wi U plan a test to 

attitude as a desired general ^ /different type from that 

measure these things, interested in pupils acquiring 

planned by the teacher who 1 ed act ivities, using school- 

information, carrying out teacl e J hool situations. No one 

acquired techniques imitauvely in ou oses . The teacher 

type of examination “Xeut kinds of measurement and 

should study the values of th best the particular learn- 
select the form which seems 

ing to be tested at that time. 


Formal Measurement- 


-Essay-Tvpe Examinations 


' feASU ■ ‘ • came into disrepute largely because 

The essay-type lamination cam= 'nto^ ^ e)ement en 

of difficulties in grading uniformly 
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tered in very strongly. When the same paper was graded by dif- 
ferent teachers, not only did its score show a wide range, but the 
rank assigned it in a set of papers also varied widely. The papers 
graded best by one teacher might rank very low when graded by 
another teacher. It was also found that a teacher, grading the same 
paper at different times, varied widely in the marks she assigned 
to u. Other factors besides the test itself— facility in expressing 
oneself, legibility, spelling, neatness, form— have influenced the 
gra ing. The pupil who didn’t know too much sometimes did 
better than the one who was really better prepared. The better 
ent, recognizing fine points in possible answers, might hesitate 
rri!j U,t ° Un aS mUC ^ as knew in answering a question. Other 
C Sms ® re " out o£ dlc SIT iaIl amount of ground covered in the 

2rr m r on - the time ****** f °r ^ ** 

marked down XP ^ PUp '’ the points on which he was 

centered arm o£ tl,e good essay-type examination have 

in solving a n t T Va UC ln te ” m " ability to think independently 
in asking for™ Cm ’ '- 0 0rsanize 'earning, and to express oneself; 

-fiis evidence * a p °-- ^ and - 

thinking. It must Jl, l * approach t0 a problem, his habits of 
type do these thintrs l * asS , umed that all examinations of this 
a Uy as to J Z*! ^ that the y be set up in such 
at present by other tesT Va ' UeS beUer than they can be reaIized 

should be ii m y UeVm™,‘ na ' ,0n Can be im P rov ed greatly. Its use 

better than other procedure^T^ ‘“‘‘"F "' hich “ SeemS -° ^ 
"hen information nlon * ^ lere is little reason for using it 

finding out the basi ' \ ^ Wante ^* ^ kas great value, however, in 
study in a learning J P u pil has arrived at as a result of the 
tives to be attained ° ** ^ 00c ^ ^ earn ing unit definite objec- 
achieving the goals is ! et . U P* basic learning necessary for 
selected. TJi e last stc^ ' u P on and learning experiences 

select the data signified ** ^ ^ U P^ to or g an i z e his learning, 

in attaining the m ^ lat situation, and show his progress 

p. J L 1 : " ,,nc “*"* and dle ability to think. 7 Such 

, hc . nd o( , , rarnIng unil 
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a test becomes a teaching activity as well as a testing device, and so 

has added value. teicher should think 

Before preparing the 1 \, s are supp0S ed to have 

through very careful y • use(J P sh P ould be carefully worded, 
learned. The questions carefully prepared questions at 

An examination with one ^ ^ ^ ^ longer period is 

the end of a unit or two questions. Most tests and ex- 

usually better than one hastdy Questions which can be 
aminations are prepar > ^ the ]arger point at 

broken down into suhordtmt ^P- ^ as having different 

issue. If the teacher co ; n rhrated to the pupils. The 

values in grading, this sliou considers correct should be 

answer or answers which question. This will help her 

written by her as she prepare the question itself and in 

at the time in clarifying the s ‘ at 8 shmM \ c aU owed for taking 
getting some idea o£ hOW ““ ; sed , 0 see how long it takes to 
the test. She will often P ^ w think ; s an essential 

write an answer that satis les • t j„ t ] ie time allowed is 
part of essay-type examinations, i{ the pupils knew 

no more than enough to « In answering questions, pupils 
without thinking what and to outline their points 

should be encouraged to make They shou ld be told 

before they begin writing t le n:l , those points which 

to be as brief as clarity permits, ‘^^/cqnsideration. Such 
have definite bearing on t ie pro methods of thinking as 

practices enable the teacher to es blinking, 
well as to find out the results of 11 the f m al evaluation be- 

The papers should be sample d to see whether addi- 

gins. A few of the best papers s by tb e teacher when 

tions should be made to the ans ility, spelling, and expres- 

the test was prepared. Attention ° ® Q f tbe an swer should be 

sion, except as it affects the corre from the standpoint of 

eliminated in considering t ie ^ ns , Q j no . this can tests become 
learning in home economics. Only ay namg of a fab ric but not 
diagnostic in value. A girl may ' n then, and not the name 

how to spell the word. It is t e sp be recognized. Each paper 
which she must learn, and t is s or a general discussion 

should be marked critically and caret y 
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conducted using as a basis the composite findings o£ the examina- 
tion. The pupils should have access to their papers during this 
discussion, and they should be allowed sufficient time to study 
them as the discussion moves on. In addition, individual confer- 
ences with some students may be desirable. 

Grading is necessary only if the school system requires it. In 
grading, the first question should be read and marked for all 
papers before the second is graded. If the papers are grouped as 
they are read and each grouping reread, the grading will be fairer. 
Grading of such examinations is usually more objective if the 
teacher does not know to whom the papers belong at the time of 
grading. Papers should be corrected for spelling, general form, 
grammar, and expression, and an attempt made to locate the 
pupi s difficulties. It may be necessary to ask the help of the 
' ng is 1 teac ler in doing this. It is not the number but the nature 
. ^ crrors that counts. A single basic error may cause half the 
mw*n CS a f m a sin S le paper. A separate diagnosis may be 
L ’ a Catmg the P u Ptls difficulties in using language, spell- 
confused “. ‘° 0lS ° f ex P ression ’ but this should not be 

the rmnil of other kinds if testing is to indicate to 

testin/L, he has learned and what is to be done next. Such 
ins: decided tlme ’ ^ Sbould resu lt in fewer examinations hav- 
serve a teachin^functiom 0 " 0 " 11 Va ' Ue; th ° Se given reaUy 

al Measurement — New-Type Examinations 

to t 'ritten e ,e'n.herXn i5 th gen " a ' term which has been give " 

this type were called I ° f the e55ay ty P e ' Early teStS ° 

objectively and thi Jec . t,ve tests because they could be graded 
right answer for a cer.T^ “ co “ monl y given to them today. The 
ment. and all dp n c l u ^ stIon was a matter of common agree- 
the same score. SsIrtTc ma y kln S the s ™' paper would arrive at 
several specific values -* 3 ™ 1 ™ 110115 havc been advocated as having 
nation, grading is easv m ° re Sr° und can be covered in an exatni- 
can locate their mistalkl . res “ 1,in S scores are uniform, pupils 
ing. and legibility do ' Uhout < ?' ffiCU,ty- and composition, spell- 
■h u>i) do not enter in to confuse the measuring of 
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kind or another. nrocedure, some en- 

As so frequently happens wuh a " o£ P tcsting for the new 
tlmsiasts would discard a P 1 .^ 10 ^ ^ Qpen t0 criticism when 
method. Even the best objee Common criticisms arc tliat 

made the sole basis of mcasuremcn . ^ ^ wou ld not be able 

the student may recognize t ie answ material is not tested; 

to recall it; that ability to select » ^ approaches 

that no clue is given the teacher as to the way^t P n 

a problem regardless of whet ier ’ ‘ ective tes ts as well as of 

Other criticisms may be made o P tests were used almost 

poor tests of other types. Early ° J acquiring of factual knowl- 
entirely to test for information ‘ used increasingly to 

edge. This use continues but th y ^ app , y 0 learning . Some prog- 
test for understanding and < ) ^hich measure such per- 

ress has been made in deve °P'" S eciat ions, and taste. New- 
sonal characteristics as attitu > w£th ability to do things, 

type tests have also been set up ‘ ° s nt ; one d type is better 

In the main, however, learning of the last m 

tested in the practical situation ltst j ’ . tvpe test appear to have 

Some advocates, at least, oft ,e 1 (hat the leading claim that 
overrated its objectivity, ft is o s c tive than the essay-type, 

the new-type examination is mor viewpoint of the ability 

is a valid one when examine ro earned by the students, 

of several teachers to agree upon t e , (jment i n deciding what he 
However, “The teacher must use J .. ° ctively . which questions are 
will use— that is, he must decide si J the most important 

best for the purpose. Such a ecIS '° since it determines the basis 
one which he is required to mat. ^ towar d objectives." 0 
upon which he is to determine p ° ^ w use _ the e m- 

Teacliers must also decide upon 5 j iC va i u e of different kinds 
phasis to place upon differetrt as P^ ^ tQ whic h is more important 
of answers. Not all experts will agr • w or to ma ke a guess 

for the student-to say that he does n 

• in the Secondary School, p. 

D. C. Heath and Company. iy31 ' 

* Ibid., p. 344. 
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inference given. Some give the general term problem-solving to 

f i* *)“»'■“ - *. »M" S 

which should mark succe ‘ , , t iiis type 0 £ testing, 

out of the learning which can est > e d tate ments must 

It takes time to make good tests. Q“^ d ^ , imitations of 
be judged on clanty I anc . «* for pupil decisions on 

£ b^ of^ng new situations ^ 
tive-testing program from onew _ d ways D f doing things can 
of correct answers. Facts an P ^ - ve tests a modified 

be tested quickly and accur. y Y . tp be prov ided for 

objective test and leeway m gra ing mt and ideas are aims 

testing other learning if m lv J‘ “ n ° ira ble situation as one in 
of education. One girl may se l et the u shorte ns the 

which dishes are done after PP > - n a rura j ] 10 me where 

family social hour in the evening. . to begin the day washing 

there is too much to do in t e aJ j f am ily in which both 

last night’s dishes. Another gir - ‘ ^ . Q every morning, may 

parents work outside and a ser thing to do. Each girl should 
see stacking the dishes as tie y . but she should also 
be marked correct for d r CU mstances another practice would 
come to see under wnat 

represent a good decision. d by the ease of making certain 

Teachers are sometimes teI "P in y whic h that type has little or 
kinds of tests to use them in ^ can thread, regulate, 

no value. It is desirable to mow -bjjity to use the machine is 
and use a sewing machine, ut 1 ere j s n0 value in setting up 
the best way to test these learnings, ^ measure her knowledge 
objective tests to measure them. to what is considered 

of the parts of the machine should parts shou ld not be 

important for her to know. ie prepare items concern- 

included in a test just because it is easy P 

ing them. . * an5W ers to questions or the 

The recall test may be sing e-u leav ening agent in pop- 

completion of statements: AVhat 1 ^ The i r use is limited 

overs? Air. Pongee is made r ° m 
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»p. .0 « « )»; *“ rix 

that the answer guessed may o Th ■ als0 t he danger 
challenge for many students to resist. Therms aU ^ ^ 

that the good student does raore P - t herself on a statement 
the obvious and hence doubts. One modification of 

on which the poorer stu en to correc t the wrong an- 

the true-false test P rovldes ^ PP J m the statement that is 
swer. A true statement « marked ^ underUned which makes 
false, the one word 1 of thos wWch would make the state- 

it false is crossed out, and tn statement. 

,™ U then »""•» ” *" p:, “ „ , 4 „ 

This modification in the true- increase the testing of the 

to a minimum and at the same r These tests are limited 

student’s understanding o su J construct so as to be clear 

” -SiK® ”« «' - 1 

n. « s- p— 

Crete situations. A room arTan = . „ of rooms or clothing put 

tume or a single dress proyi * ’ p B w hich arc to be marked 

before the class, with a senes of stateme 

yCS OT n °’ M lo0 E better with this costume than 

Dark brown shoes and purse "° u 

the black ones. . . us ing a buckle tn place of the 

The belt would be impro , 

fastening. especially becoming to a brunc 

The costume would oe e j 

complexion. „ rrcss itY of applying general 

The value in such tests lies m ' 1C weaknesses lie in employ- 
principles to a concrete situatiot memory to play a al 15 c 

ing a situation used in class, ‘ al “ 5tion , are answered and 
part in the correctness with orR antze materials or to use 

in the failure to test ability etthcr to orga 

them. , . Icst provides for the selection 

The single- and multiple-choice P^ onIy „ nc answer ts 
of one or more answers from n 
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III ||(| pitmen. lilt’ mil)' correct one, or the best one; in other cases 
nil (oril'Ct (imweis lire to he indicated; in still others, a judgment 
In In III' |m»wl on each statement. 

TIiii small child should he 


I , Allowed to choose his own food. 

J», (i|vi<n food in small helpings. 

{1, Given sweets only as part of the meal. 

•I. Taught to cat foods he dislikes by being rewarded for eat- 
ing ii small quantity. 

fi, Required to eat everything on his plate. 


Till' ftluKh’-cholce test rates higher than the true-false type since 
1 1 10 mower must lie selected from a number of possible answers. 
Ill value (lf|i('ll(ls largely upon the plausibility of the statements 
illf hlfh'll III die list and the degree of discrimination necessary to 
Sl'll'l I the correct one. The multiple choice adds value by making 
IllfllP I hull one answer possible. The number of correct answers 
sllimlll VIII y with die different statements in the series. "In formu- 
InllllK II multiple choice test it is very necessary to have alternatives 
which lire plausible and commonly confused with the right re- 
sponse, otherwise the student can choose the right response be- 
1 1111*11 Hie wrong responses are not plausible. The formulation of 
I he«! alternatives is often difficult."!" The teacher who wishes 
lo me lids type of test will find it desirable to make note of plausi- 
ble wrong answers, while the teaching is going on, for future use 
In testing. 


Matching tests increase in value when the number of terms 
or answers exceeds the statements to be matched, when the answers 
may lie used in more than one place, when some statements have 
no matching term in the list, and when 

, . , ,r . wnen some terms are not cared 

for in the list of statements. 
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, mp , „ fi „ a «. 

that the answer guessed may ^ There is also the danger 
challenge for many stu e , because she sees beyond 

that the good student does more p herself on a statement 

the obvious and hence hesitates to c modification of 

on .hid, .ho poorer - £££££ „ng on- 

the true-false test prowler PP ^ J Jn [|)e st , ( e m ent that ts 
swer. A true statement is underlined which makes 

false, the one word of which would make the state- 

lt false is crossed out, an before the statement, 

ment true is then written in the space before 

on ,, Id hp taken to cook leaf y vegetables quickly, 
true Care should be take ^—-^^biSines stringy. 

high Cheese cooked at too W P — 7 m , P «intr 

— — — , , _ .pht seems to reduce guessing 

This modification in the true ‘ £ ^ increase the testing of the 

to a minimum and at the san ' e . tter These tests are limited 

student’s understanding of su ]ec construct so as to be clear 

in usefulness, however, and are nai decision situa- 

te meaning and at the same time to present 

tion. c , - ipstinn opinions about con- 

The yes-no test has proved use t , a ® ned> a complete cos- 

crete situations. A room ^arrangem rooms or clothing put 

tume or a single dress provi e ’ r “ w i,; c h arc to be marked 

before the class, with a series of stateme 

yes or no. fl puM w ould look heller wi.h .his coiuunc ihan 

Dark brown shoes and purse 

the black ones. , . us ; n g a buckle in p ace 

The belt would be improved b, B 

r • _ in t brunette with a rosy 

fastening. especially becoming to a oru 

The costume would be esp 

complexion. neccss ity of applying general 

The value in such tests lies m wca kncsscs lie in cmplo)- 

principles to a concrete situation. memory to play a large 

ing a situation used in class , 1 uls a uesl i 0 ns are answered and 
part in the correctness with " 11C ’ oraan izc materials or to use 
in the failure to test ability either to orgu 

them. , . |CJt provides for the selection 

The single- and multiple-cho'C ctim es only one answer is 

of one or more answers from a 
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since their value is based entirely on a teacher’s desire to test for 
accurate information. There is also danger of confusion if too 
many blanks are left; and, if too few, the chances of the bright 
pupil s guessing the correct answer from the rest of the context or 
the number of blanks are greatly raised. Some pupils have diffi- 
culty in this type of test because they cannot put their answer into 
the exact number of spaces allowed. More blanks than are needed 
may e provided with a statement in the directions to the effect 
t at not all spaces need be used. Controlled-completion tests, fall- 
ing into t le group of recognition tests, provide a list of words or 
p irases from which the answers are to be selected. Usually there 
'°, re ans t\ers than are needed, and an answer may be used 
, 7 "ia Ce . tc ^ css t0 sa y, statements used for completion 

structfnrr T ?°- be COpied from the tcxt ' " The problem in con- 
be properly Med U '° n t, teStS ' S l ° provide blanks, each of which may 
the test more m 1 on ^ one cor rect response, without making 

words thaH m“ e of°th nt k lliSe , nC ; ” ° f *““* “ 

Students who h 1 knowledge of the idea being tested. 

Clues by the sem"" 1 kn ° W tllC idea itself are sometimes given 
fact itself may fail on °‘ her Students who know the 

late their language to fit the blanks"^^ "* ““h’' *° manipU ' 
l ue true-false 

most used objective vana ttons of it have been among the 
to prepare. Good tests' 'r P™ babI >' because they Iiave seemed easy 
as first appears. Alth ° / u type are not near Iy as easy to set up 
mediately excludin i ' l “ e answer mus t be true or false, im- 
must be sufficient/” h '!f C num b er of statements, the statements 
which they are. “A ** Cr ^ ne * n nature to raise doubts as to 
worded that the n true '^ se statement must be so carefully 
depend up on an ^. udgment of its truth or falsity will 

not be surmised from^h^ 0 ^ 11 ^* 0 * * dea to testec * anc * ma ^ 
has always entered l a \ P e . cuI * arities °f expression.” 11 Guessing 

test except in those ca^ 6 ' y * n *° the answerin g of the true-false 

a high degree of SCS 1D . the teacher has been able to get 

10 R peration from the students in a sincere at- 

1934. R W * Ty l er ’ Construet "fg Achiem 

11 Ibid., p. 42. 


>ement Tests, p. 42. The Ohio State University. 
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_ synthetic 
_ wool 


10. rayon 

11. taffeta 

12. voile 
IS. tweed 


_ bran muffins 
potatoes 
_ cheese 
_ coffee 

_ peanut butter 
_ milk 


_ cabbage 
_ bananas 
pecans 
_ oranges 
” mayonnaise 
_ tomatoes 


The master-list has been developed’* as a more valuable type of 
master list, shows his understanding of the fie . 

1. body-regulating 

2. heat-producing 

3. tissue-building 

4. weight-increasing 

The terms in the master list must be such 

far as the particular test is concerned. They are ^ ^ 

order that the student nee an d more than 

answer. They may be used tn more than one p 
one may be used to answer the : test t ' er£nces by giv i ng rank 

In a ranking test the pupil . p menus to be evaluated for 

to the test items. It may be » se ”C dishe s, doing the family 
certain purposes; the steps t d ; n miscellaneous order. In 

laundry, or preparing a mea . • ° . o[ m enus or the steps of 

taking the test the girl num ers t w do thc m. Answers will 

the job in the order in which si situat ion is undisputed, 

vary except in those cases m w nc ■ i )S varies, and in certain 

The order in which people dc ’ ™orh j studying laundcr- 

aspects one way may be as goo as. clusion t l,at all clothes 
ing one girl may have rcacic ^ ^ this lllc night before; an- 
should be soaked, and may p * Te so ilcd ones need soaking, 

other girl may decide that UiC washing is started. T hesc 

and may plan to attend to th ] i nE quite differently, am 

two girls would rank the steps m a | ial onc . ; s right anil the 
without more data no teacher can s. y wlic „ she makes 

other wrong. One girl may n ’ :lk t or until time to bake 

her pastry and put them in t te 

11 Ibid., pp. 41-52. 
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to be chosen, the only correct one, or the best one; in other cases 
all correct answers are to be indicated; in still others, a judgment 
is to be passed on each statement. 

The small child should be 


• h Allowed to choose his own food. 

• 2 - food in small helpings. 

3. Given sweets only as part of the meal. 

• aught to eat foods he dislikes by being rewarded for eat- 
ing a small quantity. 

S ' lte l" W >° “t everything on his plate. 

th n ^' e C * loice test rates higher than the true-false type since 
Its valued mUS j f se ^ ected from a number of possible answers, 
included in r arg j' y u P on tile plausibility of the statements 

" cortt de r ° f " 

more than nn* be ™ u hiple choice adds value by making 

should vary with the differ 51 t' e ‘ ThC number of correct answers 

fating a mulrlnfe t ■ fferent statements in the series. “In formu- 
which are phusibfe and'c “ “ '*? necessaI y t0 have alternatives 
sponse, othenvise the studem” 'y confused with the right re- 
cause the wrong resnnme “ Choos . e the ri S ht response be- 
these alternative, r 5 ar ? n0t P ,au sible. The formulation of 
to use this type 0 f t est° 'ii" di * cult -'’ 12 The teacher who tvishes 

Me wrong answers, while thel “ < ?'! 5irable t0 make note ° £ P ,al,5i ‘ 
m testing. teaching is going on, for future use 

Matching tests in 

or answers exceeds the Va ^ Ue w ^ en the number of terms 

ma y be used in mor/th 316 ” 1601 * l ° be matched ’ when the answers 
no matching term in th 3 r °° e ^ ace ’ w hen some statements have 
f° r in the list of statement* 81 ' Wben some terms are not cared 


cotton 

1. bemberg 


2. crepe de chine 

flax 

3. damask 


4. pongee 

ramie 

5. percale 


6. gingham 

silk 

7. flannel 


8. pineapple cloth 


9. serge 


13 Ibid., p. 42. 
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essss* 

tea^lX^LTii-Xylhould be allowed r-wonable ume in which 
to weigh decisions. If they know the answer at once, the test is 
either “too easy or it measures memory only. A teacher should be 
looking constantly for behavior which ^fjh^fui 

ing an objective. Notes ^ mteo such ^ ^ 

later in both formalandinfornral test £ ^ ^ ^ 

proved satisfactory should be k p a d objective 

It takes time to prepare a good tesL 1 ^ J ^ in 

test, the teacher puts in as muc The saving to her comes 

the careful grading of an essay-type ^ ^ testing. Clear direc- 

only from building on toe o£ a , as part of the 

rcSSSe avoidance of double meanings 

and catch phrases arc important. constantly to broaden 

Experts in the held of testing arc v vorUng ««s u ^ 

the held of usefulness for oij true false is an attempt to 

validity and reliability. The test. The con- 

eliminate certain weaknesses in , ho : ce and the match- 

ditioned-completion, the modihe mu P ] n „ es which test 

ing tests, and especially the master list are ^ 

more accurately pupil und "*^ |t J 0 ® directed to the testing of 
The inference test is a recent ’ , app ly learning to 

the ability to see meanings in situauo ‘ developments in 

new problems. The good teacher -all ^ ^ Qppor . 

the field of formal testing just . m ind tl)at at 

tunities in informal testing. She will one type of test 

present none of the testing exp f, e ld, nor does any- 

as the true measure of success in earm o will be worked 

one hold out a promise at this time that such a 

0Ut - , , cn d on individual prefer- 

The decisions which depen tested objectively, nor can 

cnees and ideas of values are not CI = M meaning common 
they ever be it objective testing is test an measure 

agreement as to the right answer. 
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them. One family may prefer hot shortcake and another cold. 
Such factors influence ranking. 

Classification tests may be grouping of foods, fabrics, operations, 
processes. 

Foods valuable for iron are 


_ bananas 
_ liver 
_ milk 


. sweet potatoes 
_ celery 
. spinach 


. rye bread 
. tomatoes 
lemons 


. potatoes 
_ liver 
_ oranges 


In some tests of this type classifying depends upon a student’s first 
recognizing a basic principle and them making a selection. 

A person susceptible to colds should eat plentifully of 

• bananas whole-wheat bread 

■ m 'lk tomatoes 

bee£ steak celery 

icli tests may be set up to measure ability to see relationships and 

to apply facts and principles learned. 

be H.V,m en ! lfiCati0n “ St may consist o£ Pictures of furniture to 
fabrirs 1 t aS t0 Sty * e; . £louses - as to type of architecture; actual 
and is worth "iT -/ 11 '? , test worics well with concrete materials 
ture orl('t h" 1 * to identify the fabrics, style of furni- 

The infer n happ ™ » be important. 

dividual selectsfrom a^ItoV * "f’ 8 "!" 0 " test !n which the 

apply best to th • V 1St 0f ex P lan ations the one that seems to 
the situation. The TneH 1 Set , Up \ or he may P ro P ose an answer to 
new situation ^ nr E, Va ’ Ue m thls test is in dealin S wlth a 
applies previous learning ^ ^ bef ° re ’ l ° whkh the Smdent 
posing an inference i • * Set ' Up may cal1 for selectin S or P ra ’ 
principle to a net ’* . CXp . lnm S an inference given, applying a 
could be proved V * l . tuatl0n » or telling how a statement given 
^ uvea or disproved. 

operate than an elertrir e ^ ctr * c > t y per hour and hence costs more to 
cccric washer. Why? 

Hose are on sale ma y j „ 

be drawn? e seconds — 49# a pair.” What conclusions can 

Mrs. Smith is making t 

1 cup molasses S ° * moIasse * coolcies using this recipe: 

1# tsp. soda CU P butter melted 

■ cup sour milt 2 ‘ S P- ginger 

1 tsp. salt 


flour 
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, dlcl ,1„ Icv-i o£ skill in a f'li™ 1 "' op”™ » hlci sh * b ° l ” 
“S 2 SSCTi. also ko « op in 

:d^r^r=r^„k. 

ing a garment would be 

Placing a garment for cutting. Descriptive tenns representing levels cl at- 
tainment would be 

а. Lays the larger pieces on correctly. 

б. Lays the entire pattern on erectly. economical way. 

e. Lays pattern on correctly and m the most 

nerrm in development. An essential 
Each step represents pro 0 advanced class 

point together with levels of attainment for 

planning meals would be 

Attention given to nutrition factors to mea! planning: • ^ 

a. The meal is well-balanced l in °“ e needs of the group. 

”, The meal £ "n^d in relation to die diet for die da. 

Different rating scales may ne< ^ ^l^ary for first- and 

groups. Levels desired m mea p a ^ wor k the first year 
second-year girls. Emphasis in o P ^tice to atta i n greater 
may be on short, weli-planne pr ^ concrete situations; 

skill, and application o f scho self-direction, breadth of 

emphasis the second year may e following special in- 

application of the principles ^ projects both 

terests and talents. Using the sa ctressed adds to the con- 

years, when different values are bemg 
fusion of pupils in evaluating their w 

Self-Evaluation of Work 

, Ln.it this discussion on the 
Emphasis has been placed throng ^ i anning and carry- 

importance of students' parttcipa 1 o s]]OU ] d be helped to see 

ing out of an evaluation program. encouraged to evaluate 

ways in which learning can be e\ a u 
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the individual’s ability to take all important factors into consider- 
ation in making a decision, but it cannot say which is right or 
wrong: selecting a home in the suburbs or an efficiency apartment 
in the downtown section; preferring a family of five children to 
the best books, concerts, travel, and no children. The previous 
experiences of the individual, the things he has come to value 
most, influence him in selecting what seems to him the best answer. 


Score Cards — Rating Sca les 

Score cards are helpful devices for both teachers and pupils in 
evaluating work. Points concerning the making of a garment or 
t ie preparing of a meal may be set up and weighted on their rela- 
tive value by the class, or the class may use a score card already pre- 
^ 3re ’ m °difying it as seems desirable. Score cards may deal with 
t e mal product— pastry, a dress, a painted chair; or with a way 
wor mg- saving steps in preparing meals, saving time in mak- 
g a r ess, or they may combine into one score card points bear- 
nrpmr t ? e P rocblct an d the way it was secured. Score cards 
nisi, „ ! ■ 7 t he students in advance are most useful as they fur- 
Drodnrf 1 !; e ” W0rkln s as well as a measure for rating the final 
to ch™ T eUmeS pUpils With littIe experience find it desirable 
even fini.h / ' Veishtms oE points after the job is well along or 
low rating ^and -1*1 ^ gaVC “ flttin S” a comparatively 

made dresses th u mqUC 3 hlgh one> When these same & irls 
fitting nnrif. * ecame conscious of the importance of well* 

teacher had 183 ™™’ 5 ^ < l uestione d their previous rating. The 
change it tv. e *P ectec * tb * s a °d so had made no suggestions for 

Tlm S etd n ‘ lme f SlipSWere made - 

of working P ro ^ uct scales or levels of attainment in ways 

keep samples ofV* 3 * ^ ^ measurin S growth. The teacher may 
chine, buttonholes °P erations — stitching on the sewing ma- 

construct a scale b & • Seams — anc *» with the help of students, 
work goes on. Th ^ eacb can measure her progress as 

five to seven of the may be arran gcd in rank order and 

high degree of skill l ° re P resen t steps from a low to a 
ith the teacher’s help, the girl may wish to 
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the individual's ability to take all important factors into consider- 
ation in making a decision, but it cannot say which is right or 
wrong: selecting a home in the suburbs or an efficiency apartment 
in the downtown section; preferring a family of five children to 
the best books, concerts, travel, and no children. The previous 
experiences of the individual, the things he has come to value 
most, influence him in selecting what seems to him the best answer. 


Score Cards — Rating Scales 

Score cards are helpful devices for both teachers and pupils in 
evaluating work. Points concerning the making of a garment or 
the preparing of a meal may be set up and weighted on their rela- 
tive value by the class, or the class may use a score card already pre- 
pared, modifying it as seems desirable. Score cards may deal with 
the final product— pastry, a dress, a painted chair; or with a way 
o working saving steps in preparing meals, saving time in mak- 
in a a dress, or they may combine into one score card points bear- 
ing on both the product and the way it was secured. Score cards 
p epared by the students in advance are most useful as they fur- 
s 1 a guide for working as well as a measure for rating the final 
p ° net. ometimes pupils with little experience find it desirable 
p 11 ” 6 , lighting of points after the job is well along or 
low raf 15 C ^ (| Class maI; ing slips gave “fitting” a comparatively 
made dr” 0 tecbnic l ue,, a high one. When these same girls 

fittino- they became conscious of the importance of well- 

mtmg undergarments and ‘ 1 


tearhpr questioned their previous rating. n* c 

change at the'toT'l! ^ and S ° had made no s u SS e5t!ons £or 

The setdn sUpS Were made - 

of working ° Up ° £ P roduct scales or levels of attainment in ways 

keep samples S ofv ble “ mea5urin S growth. The teacher may 
chine, buttonholeTflTf ° perations — 1 stitching on the sewing ma- 
construct a scale h n- seams — and - with the help of students, 
work goes on. Th 7 WhlCh each girl can measure her progress as 
five to seven of .i, 6 5atnples ma y be arranged in rank order and 

high degree oi skill'^'ref ’ *° re P resent steps from a low to a 
Vith the teacher’s help, the girl may wish to 
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up of costume jewelry. Articles were paired and the choice in this 
instance was a matter of taste. Needless to say, many students be- 
sides those in the class studied the exhibits. 

A second teacher prepared a color portfolio for self-evaluation. 
This was made up of charts showing hue, value, and intensity. 
This teacher used cloth samples since that represented the mate- 
rial in which students would be called upon to select. Opposite 
each chart or set of charts was a series of questions referring to 
the colors themselves and their use in clothing and house fur- 
nishings. The answers were placed on the reverse side of the sheet 
containing the questions. This portfolio was placed on a shelf in a 
student reading room for students’ use whenever they wanted to 
test themselves. 

Students should be encouraged to feel a responsibility for evalu- 
ating their own learning as they work at school and in activities 
outside the school. They should constantly ask themselves. What 
did I learn in this situation? What mistakes did I make? Why did 
I make them? What should I do next time to prevent similar 
errors or difficulties? 

Pupil-Progress Records 

Emphasis has been placed on individual pupil growth as the 
primary concern of students and teacher. Pupil-progress records, 
then, are essential — records of plans made for and with the pupils, 
of factors which make a difference in planning the learning situa- 
tion or in appraising achievement, of changes taking place during 
the process, and of the final Tesults. These records fall into three 
groups as determined by their use: the first, a record of plans and 
progress for the joint use of students and teacher; the second, ma- 
terial which the teacher needs for pupil guidance but which 
may or may not be open to the students; the third, information 
needed for specific grading or appraisal purposes. 

The pupil-progress record to be used jointly by teacher and 
pupils should provide for four types of information: first, indi- 
vidual pupil goals; second, a record of where learning should begin 
or the learning the student has; third, means by which progress is 
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their own learning, and acquainted with the results of the more 
formal evaluation carried out by the teacher and its significance 
for them. Self-evaluation is important for two primary reasons: 
one, that much learning can only be honestly evaluated by the 
student; the other, that self-appraisal is essential in self-directed 
living. Self-evaluation like other abilities, however, must be 
learned. Students in some cases should be supplied with such in- 
struments, and in others helped to find or set up their own. 

The girl who is planning to refinish a chair will do a much 
etter job if she examines various chairs to see the difference be- 
tween niceJy and poorly finished woods. She may then set for 
erse a descriptive standard of what she wishes to achieve and 
attempt to find out how to secure each quality that she wants. If 
. 6 .^ C er ias P*® ces °f wood which show each step in the process 
V \ , ^ ^ ^ t0 understand what it means to remove all 
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done. Many tea. -j, her P rocedur es before the damage is 
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nous place. One t. , . . Wlt “ the answers was in a less conspic- 
blouses, gloves, scarf 1 bbU W3S made U P oE a S irl ’ s suit > several 
half of the case and ** b °^* P !* rSes ' and costum e jewelry in one- 
trousers, neckties h ^ S SU * t ' severa l shirts and sweaters, extra 
were set up describ‘° Se ' ^ kerchiefs the other half. Situations 
ties of a boy and a ■*? * 6 bnanc * a l status, school and social activi- 
Questions were then ?? P re sumably owned the suit displayed, 
resent the best sele t** ^ about which other articles would rep- 
articles were in good^ f ° r , each f ° r diff erent purposes. All the 
judgment when funds !!!f’ v ?° ice bein S entirely a matter of 
e lltn Jted. A second exhibit was made 
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anecdotes to record should be in relation to the philosophy of 
education which is the basis of the entire program. The teacher 
who is interested in growth in ability to direct one’s own living 
will look for evidence which indicates success or failure to do 
this successfully. Notes such as these might appear in Mary’s 
record. 

Sept. 5. Mary began her planning only after I had asked her several ques- 
tions. I had to go back to her several times. 

She’s bright enough apparently but has no confidence in herself. 

12- Miss Jones, Mary’s homeroom teacher, says Mary never opens her 
mouth in homeroom discussion periods. She never makes any ad- 
vances to students as they are assembling or after school. She seems 
to have no friends among the group. 

I shall try to pair her off with some of the more friendly girls. 
Oct. J5. Mary made a plan today but did not begin work until I told her 
to go ahead. 

Dec. 10. Mary began work today as soon as her plan was finished. Later 
asked me about a couple of points on her own. 

I asked her and Jane to help me after school. Taught them a new 
technique and shall have them help some of the girls tomorrow. 

Feb. 15. Mary volunteered to help Clara, who has been out two weeks, with 
her work. 

Anecdotes should be clearly stated with all irrelevant material 
omitted. Some people advocate writing down everything that is 
connected with an incident. This, of course, is foolish. The teacher 
must decide what incidents to record. If she is to be trusted to 
make choices here, she should also be trusted to select the signifi- 
cant aspects of a situation to record. Anecdotes have their greatest 
value if accompanied by interpretative statements. Such statements 
should be kept separate from the account of the behavior itself. 
Other people — teachers, parents, friends, and the students them- 
selves — may supply data which will prove helpful to the teacher 
in appraising student growth. 

Grading in the usual school system has meant and still means 
competition. An increasing number of forward-looking educators 
arc becoming interested in the progress of individual students. 
Some schools arc reporting school work to parents and arc pro- 
motingstudents on the basis of individual development and a level 
of achievement sufficient to do the next problem successfully 
instead of on the basis of marks by which pupils may make com- 
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to be recorded or the behavior to be expected when learning has 
been achieved; and fourth, actual recording of progress. Goals may 
be set up in whatever form will be most useful to the teacher and 
the pupil. Some will find it convenient to plan them for the differ- 
ent phases of work, personality development, food study, manage- 
ment. Only the larger purposes should be stressed by the teacher in 
the first planning with the pupils, the more specific objectives 
being set up by each student as the need for them arises. The 
major purposes of a particular foods unit may include planning 
and preparing low-cost meals, one-dish and oven meals, meals for 
se\er a oys, improving skill in preparing several dishes at one 
ime, an trying out new recipes based on foundation cookery of 
. P—.year- ^ retest *ng, both formal and informal, should 
he Jin r t f 3C out where her learning should 

vices n iT? ^ CS sIl0win & l ev els of achievements or other de- 
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learning begins and individual measurement should indicate the 
progress made. Even though a school system requires that grades 
be recorded, pupils should be urged to see learning in terms of 
individual growth and should be satisfied only when they have 
progressed enough to feel repaid for the time being spent doing 
the work. The girls have helped decide upon the objectives. They 
should decide on what needs to be tested and how it can be done. 

The ways in which work is to be graded should be decided upon 
early in a course jointly by teacher and students and in relation 
to the objectives of the course. The purpose of grading should be 
seen as that of showing to those concerned — students, parents, and 
teachers — the pupil growth which has taken place during a par- 
ticular period and the pupil readiness to do the next work. In so 
far as it can be worked out, the final report of a student’s work 
should include a record of her growth as well as her level of 
achievement — the former to show what has been learned during 
a particular period, the latter so that readiness to do later work 
may be evaluated. 
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parisons. Experimental work on the secondary level and in colleges 
points to greater emphasis on individual interests and needs. The 
recent revival of interest in honor groups and in graduation with 
distinction, however, indicates a trend toward a renewed interest 
in academic achievement and the putting of a special stamp of 
approval on that kind of excellence. These educators seem to be 
trying to do two opposing things at the same time: interest pupils 
m their own development along lines which seem best to the in- 
ivi ual, and make certain lines of endeavor stand out as more 
worth while by offering special rewards for those who excel over 
others in these areas. 


ne strong argument made for competitive grading has been 
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tional education. Learning is to be incidental to the successful 
carrying out of the project — an activity in its real-life setting — the 
refinishing of a chair, the making of a dress, the preparing of home 
suppers. Somewhat later attention turned to the problem as the 
focus of instructional planning. Learning centered around the 
meeting of true-to-life situations — few people know how much 
they spend for clothes. Are you getting more than your share? 
How can I be at ease in social situations? What kind of clothes 
does a high-school girl need? Some teachers, favoring large learn- 
ing units but concerned that important subject matter may be 
neglected, have organized learning around central topics: cotton 
as a textile fibre, vitamins in the diet, behavior problems of pre- 
school children. Activities appropriate to the acquiring of the 
subject matter are carried out. 

Each of these practices is different from the others in certain 
respects. All, however, have one characteristic in common. The 
selection of each project, problem, or topic for study rests on the 
belief in some learning as desirable for the individual to have, 
not as an end in itself, but because it is needed in many situations 
in life. This learning may be knowledge, techniques of doing, 
behavior patterns, ideals, standards of value. Regardless of the 
name given to it or the form it takes, however, learning is seen by 
the teacher as a probable outcome before the activity is approved. 

The first-grade children make a farm yard; the high-school girls 
make dresses; both projects producing results of interest and value 
to the pupils. The product itself is secondary from the teacher’s 
standpoint, however, to the learning set up to be attained. The 
same may be said of all similar activities. She sees the making of 
dresses as important because knowing how to make dresses will 
help these girls be better dressed on the money they have to spend. 
It offers opportunities for creative expression which they will find 
satisfying. It •will help in developing judgment in buying ready- 
made clothing. The high-school girl may be more interested in 
the dress, but she will learn more if the learning which may he 
attained stands out clearly in her mind; otherwise the making of 
a very simple dress may satisfy her because she will get a dress to 
wear that much sooner. 

A second type of situation has a different kind of outcome in 
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primary purpose, but learning in some form is what gives the 
experience meaning. These learnings may mean ways of doing 
things, ability on the part of the learner to work her way through 
a problem, finding necessary facts on which to base her decisions, 
finding procedures which have been followed at other times in 
solving similar or related problems and selecting the one which 
seems best suited to a particular situation, working out a new 
plan for meeting a situation. In some cases knowledge may be 
desired, knowledge learned in such a way that it is usable in new 
situations but knowledge none the less: knowing how to plan 
balanced meals, to buy equipment, to prevent spread of disease, 
to get along with other people, to live within the income. The 
learning sought may, on the other hand, be skills, techniques: a 
certain performance level in using the sewing machine or the 
oven, handling patterns or fabrics. The teacher may be concerned 
in the acquiring of general patterns of conduct: the scientific atti- 
tude toward problems, ideals of home and family life, standards 
of values worth working for. The basic learnings set up as desira- 
ble to be attained during the year should be organized into re- 
lated units of material to be used as the foundation for specific 
learning units. 


The Project in Teaching 

Alberty defines a project as "an activity, the aim of which is a 
result or accomplishment, other than learning (i.e. the acquisition 
of knowledge, skills, etc.), which is of value to the pupils .” 2 “The 
by-product of the activity is the acquisition of knowledge, etc., 
considered to be valuable and worth while to the teacher .” 3 These 
activities are of many kinds: making a dress, cooking a meal, plan- 
ning an assembly program, entertaining the football boys, telling 
stories to little children. Some schools have built their educational 
program around the carrying out of these activities. Many activi- 
ties are teacher planned and teacher assigned. The good project 
is teacher-pupil selected, a choice made among several on the basis 

HI, b. Alberty, A Study of the Project Method in Education, p. 90. Ohio State 
Unhcrsiiy. 1927. 

* ibid., p. 90. 
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view. The teacher is not greatly concerned as to the specific results, 
but she is concerned in the ability of the class to find a satisfactory 
solution to the problem. The members of a class have decided that 
they want to show their mothers in some special way what they 
have been doing. Many learning outcomes are possible. Several 
activities may solve the problem equally well. The teacher’s only 
concern is that the problem be solved. Tiie girls may decide to take 
the entire responsibility for the home work over a week-end, 


inviting their mothers to be their guests. They may plan a high 
tea at school to show their mothers how well they can entertain. 
They may arrange for a family recreation night at school affording 
pleasure to all the members of the family. The teacher’s interest 
centers in the way the problem is attacked, not the particular ac- 
tivity selected. She wants to be certain that they weigh all sides of 
t le situation and are open minded to suggestions, that they work 
ooperatively and reach final decisions which represent group 
agreement and that responsibility is shared, each having a chance 
to do her best work in carrying out some part of the activity, 
then™ Iw 0 a centra * t0 P* c as a focusing point is based on the 
value -ir a • SU J - eCt matter is im portant and that it has greatest 
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home project, which is becoming of increasing importance in 
home economics, removes many of the limitations on kinds of 
projects which may be made a part of the school work. The 
instruction in the classroom is made to fit into a larger activity 
going on at home. 

A learning unit which is not limited by a project, but which 
may use a project as its central activity, has all the advantages of 
project teaching and none of its disadvantages. A cotton afternoon 
dress has been made. It meets all the requirements of a good proj- 
ect. If the learning unit ends with this, however, the learning 
is limited to the requirements of the dresses of lawn, dimity, and 
voile, the materials which the group used. Some of the girls sew 
well enough now to go on with embroidered materials, organdies, 
and cotton and synthetic sheers. All may wish to make collars and 
cuffs of some of these other materials. Such activities, however, 
do not require enough new learning to warrant setting them up 
as new class projects. The new learning needed can be related to 
the project already done as part of the unit. Organdy which re- 
tains its stiffness in laundering may be bought, but the girls may 
not know this and the sales person fail to tell them. Organdy and 
bemberg slide; organdy curls up. The size of the eyelets in fabrics 
of open design and the heaviness of the design in solid embroidery 
are important factors in selecting the style for making up such 
materials. Some materials need special care in laundering. Points 
about sewing on thin materials and general conclusions about buy- 
ing need to be summed up as general principles. These additional 
learnings are worth while and can be learned economically at such 
a time. 


Problem Solving and Teaching 

People are being called upon constantly to do things never done 
before. Problems as the basis of learning units is an attempt to 
have the pupil arrive at his own answers or to accept those of others 
only after having studied them and passed judgment as to their 
wortli in that particular situation. It is an attempt to get away from 
die acquiring of knowledge alone with the expectation that, when 
a situation arises in which the learning will be useful, it will be 
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of the resulting product and the worth of the new learning. 
Projects add value as they approximate realness and as the pupils 
see them as important activities to be carried out. Growth in 
planning, carrying out, and evaluating an activity are important 
factors in project teaching. Worth is measured in terms of the 
final product. 


A dress assigned by the teacher and made more or less according 
to her requirements may fall short of being a worth-while project 
because of lack of interest on the part of the pupils. The same 
activity set up by the girls and accompanied by a strong desire 
to carry out may become an excellent project. The teacher may 
have had a good deal to do with their decision, but their attitude 
an tl ;eir learning may be quite different when the activity is 
pupil initiated. The cooking of separate dishes at school as a step 
° ec ° min g good cooks at home may lack the realness which 
nw -es it a good project. Preparing mid-morning lunch for some 
n».n? nOU Tj C children or cooking meals may provide the ele- 
t , f S m .' Cf e 1 Iann ‘ n g the kind of house which trill best meet 
selection J f nee | S r ? ay ‘ ntcre sting to a group and result in the 
evalnat rC '' p a . ns ’ J 3111 * n most instances the answer can be 
the inr] C 3S t0 £ tS suitabilit y > n meeting the situation only through 
the judgment of more experienced persons. 
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no beginning place or so easy that it does not seem worth doing. 
The scope o£ a problem influences its challenge to an individual 
or a group. It takes more than the stating of a question to turn a 
situation or topic into a worth-while teaching problem. 

Problems are of three types: those which result in the securing 
of a common answer, those in which the answer is a matter of 
opinion or value, and those which have to do with working out a 
new answer. In this first type of situation, theoretically, tiro indi- 
viduals dealing with the same data would arrive at the same an- 
swer. In practice, however, one may stop short of the other in 
collecting pertinent information, and so arrive at a different an- 
swer. Scientific study of nutrition and cookery processes of the 
last few years have changed the known facts very much, and two 
pupils using different books may arrive at different answers. The 
ansiver accepted in this type of problem should be supported by 
valid, reliable data. 

The second type of problem calls for the weighing of possible 
answers and the making of a decision. The possible answers deal 
with established data and with past conclusions as to values. The 
solution depends upon one’s judgment of what seems best for this 
particular situation, based on a consideration of all the facts. 
There may be no common ansiver to such a problem and no way 
of knowing whether or not the best one has been selected. Putting 
the decision into practice may result in satisfaction, but the indi- 
vidual will not know what would have happened if another con- 
clusion had been accepted. Choices in simple matters may be based 
on experimentation. The individual may buy different brands of 
hose, use two cake recipes, several work schedules. In many prob- 
lems, however, trying out is not possible. The individual cannot 
at the same time buy a house and rent one, try out different ward- 
robe plans, hold a part-time job and give all her time to home- 
making. The creative problem calls for the working out of a new 
answer: the planning of a dress for best wear, the rearranging of 
the living-room furniture to have a better study place for the chil- 
dren, the making of a money plan for tile family. Such answers are 
individual also, since the total conditions entering into each situa- 
tion will be different. 

Life situations are complex, a combination frequently of all 
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forthcoming. Thinking is the basis of problem-solving teaching; 4 
the development of the scientific attitude, a natural accompani- 
ment. 5 

Life is full of problems. Some are important; some are insignifi- 
cant. No teacher could spend more than a few minutes in a home 
without having her attention called directly or indirectly to a num- 
ber of problems. Some are met in a satisfactory manner almost 
instantly and without apparent thought. The individual has had 
much experience with similar situations. Others cause considera- 
ble disturbance, upsetting the routine of life for some time before 
a working conclusion is accepted. The teacher who has been think- 
ing of home economics as providing answers to her own problems 

0 lving will have no trouble in drawing from her own experi- 
ences and those of her friends many problems of common interest 

or the basis of group study. As she gets acquainted with the stu- 

1 en s ant t eir homes, other problems will come to her attention. 

C t . eaC im ” ls di y ecte d from the beginning toward help in 
■ na an ome situations, if home practice work and home 
L, u! are acce P ted as a natural part of the teaching, the girls 

H ng their own problems into the class discussions, 

The I 6 !? . emg S ° tVed °' hers wi " to the front. 

Dtohlpmc^ K^ Cr ^. rea ^ P roblem wi H arise not from inability to find 
purnose s Ut ° m thC dlfficult y of selecting the best ones for the 
dried nrnhl ^ tCachers have a tendency to provide the cut-and- 
even when ei ^’ tfie f ame on e over and over. Such problems, 
artificial ^ mean l n § under some circumstances, may be 

a good nrohl 3 P amadar S 1 " 011 ?- From the point of view of pupils, 
worth while Z ih™ St mCet thrCe conditions - First, it should seem 
later. It sho „ ° ZZZ ^ not only now but also 

closely related t ^ 3iaSCn / rom a rea l situation or should be so 
dent. The probi° ^ y, Va ^ ue outs ide the classroom is evi- 

be interest i no- e 6 ™ tat * s reco gnized as worth while will always 
end to be attainwT” ’ * e P rcddem should be so defined that the 
what is involved in ” . reco S nized - The pupils should know 

should challenge real^ff" 5 ™ rd ' the solvin S o£ the Problem 
effort, not be so difficult that the pupils have 

* Chapter IX. 

0 Chapter VIII. 
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set up by the group with individual freedom on all other points. 
The third situation calls for entire group agreement. This may be 
group agreement concerning the general form of entertainment, 
the class then being divided into small groups to work on 
details to be approved later by the entire class. Except in the 
activity in which the group is interested in a common answer — 
rearranging the kitchen to make room for a laundry unit, buying 
silver and dishes for the dining room, preparing an assembly pro- 
gram — the best type of problem is the one which makes provision 
for both group and individual work. 

The real test of the answer to a problem is that it works. Some 
answers may be tried out at school: the kitchen utensils can be 
bought; the meal prepared for the local board. Some can be tested 
at home: the girls live by their wardrobe plans; do their Saturday 
work by the new schedule. The trying out should be followed by 
a study of the results in action, a conclusion reached as to the value 
of the solution. The kettles may prove too large for much use at 
school; the bowls may chip easily; the men may be late for dinner 
and part of the food spoil from standing; the -work schedule may 
leave no time for extras and emergencies and need several revi- 
sions before it really works. 

Some solutions cannot be tried out in actual situations. In such 
cases the plans made and the decisions reached can be evaluated 
by those who have had more experience. They may be gone over 
by a teacher or the father or mother, or checked against the in- 
formation in a book or magazine. Success in solving problems will 
show up in increased ability to solve other problems and in abil- 
ity to use the specific learning acquired in similar and related 
situations. The teacher should constantly be on the alert to provide 
or point out opportunities for using learnings already gained. 
Pupils should also be encouraged to seek such opportunities for 
themselves. 

The problem used as the only basis for organizing learning 
presents some of the same limitations as the project. There arc 
learnings which the teacher considers important which are not 
easily set up as problems for students. Problems take time. If all 
the learning experiences are to be set up as problems, there will 
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these types of problems. Questions may arise in a single situation, 
calling for the finding of facts and the arriving at a general conclu- 
sion or principle, the forming of a decision as to the best way to 
proceed, the working out of plans on which to base a decision. It 
seems undesirable to set up these minor questions as separate prob- 
lems. They will measure up to the criteria set for problems only as 
they are seen as part of the large problem. 

The members of a class are faced with the necessity for planning 
a wardrobe for themselves. Although a creative problem in its 
large aspects, calling for a new plan, every step is dependent upon 
forming judgments, making decisions based in turn upon choices 
between two or more courses of action and choices between facts. 
ShaU it be a suit or a dress and coat? What color shall the new coat 
be? One girl is tired of brown. Shall she have fewer clothes and 
get rid of the brown wearing apparel that she has? What kind of 
rrirlTA er ? mm ^ nt be £i ven the incoming home economics 
g o ™K 0lCe i S essential element > b «t this rests on the making 
suif rpiT ^ ° P u an !_ 3nd the wei S hin g of values. Which tailored 
based ^ y alue? ~ a judgment situation also but 

themselves and^ * 6 ^ onsideration o£ facts, facts about the suits 
of a suit aCtS 3 ° Ut USCS w bt°b the individual will make 

meetine*siftiat* SOlV * problems in th e school situation will help in 
2 r ; n reaWife ™bich call for thinking. The most 

Of the lives of e T t S ud 0 enr?he S t PUr r SCS ' h ° Se ^ ^ 
their questions into a probh™ of ^ f ° rm . UlatmS 

brinff tn *h#» r-u P omem of common interest or she may 

her familiarity withftem™ TT'' ty “ individual S irL ° ut o£ 

“If "he questions which wm I 7 h ° me - Si ‘ Uati ° nS She n “ y ^ 

These problems may be set un " P 3 P r ° blem ' 

to buy or rent? or ' SC - ° P 3S 3 S enera l question — Is it better 

What will he l J“ es ! lon . s dealing with specific situations— 

seniors be entertained? Th J u m ° r p3ny dresses ' or how shaI1 the 
tnent as to points m . 1 ,' f ?' prob,em ma y ] ead to group agree- 
these points in arriving V* 3b ° Ut ’ followed b y each S irl ’ s usin & 
to her. The second ° ^ , 3n 3nswer to a specific situation familiar 
an afternoon type 0 f u™ m3y result in S eneral limitations— 
P ress of cotton costing not over five dollars— 
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be a good deal of overlapping. Learning is not always organized 
into general principles. 

A learning unit which takes its point of departure from a 
problem, but which is not limited by it, has all the strengths of 
problem teaching and none of the weaknesses. The introductory 
problem of a learning unit may be providing a diet for a normal, 
pre-school child. Without setting up separate problems, the teacher 
may move on to a discussion of what happens when the diet is 
deficient in certain particulars. Questions may cause the class to 
reak up into small groups to find the information needed. The 
introductory problem, on the other hand, may lead to a com- 
parison of the normal diet of a child with their own, previously 
worked out; to the difficulty of providing a balanced diet in dif- 
erent seasons of the year; or to the plans which should be made 
y country people for the period when fresh fruit and vegetables 
h ™ e - Som * teachers will call these additional ques- 
with 1il° t SOn ? C ° E them » however, will serve their purpose 
which .hnfi i / SCUSSi ° n and scarce ly seem to deserve the attention 
problems f 6 ^ 1V f n t0 a rea * P r °blem. Others may develop into 
may becomT * pa “ lcular Sr° u P now or later. Deficiency diseases 
tion at the *•* Cm 3t 3 ^ ater l * me an d Y et deserve some men- 
home 'rdenT ** tUd * in » 3 norma ^ diet for a small child. The 
it may need ec0r ? e a P r °blem for some groups; for others 

anced diet thrn & r! tentIon beyond the fact that providing a bal- 
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Trends in Organizing Learning Experiences 

experiences in^rec 13 ' 6 t3 ^ en P^ ace * n the organization of learning 
learning experienc e e nt ^ ars ; Eac b aff ects the planning of units of 
nomics teaching in ' UlCLr mfluence will be upon home eco- 
tion of buildino- ® e . n ” al . rem “ n s to be seen. One is in the direc- 
In this set-up, the st 'h lv ' t * ual * 2ed curriculum for each student, 
evaluate his needs the teacher together undertake to 

ing. Mary’s mother is i.-° me economics ca n best help in meet- 
evening meal for the ™ r ' n g and she has to plan and prepare the 
mi y of five. She also does all the food buy- 
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ing. Clara’s father is dead. Her mother is the sole support of the 
family of three. They are having trouble making ends meet. Clara 
wants help in planning their spending of money. Jane needs a new 
dress. In theory, each member of a class of thirty is working on 
her own problem. In practice, their concerns will be related closely 
enough so that there may be no more than five or six groups at 
"work. 

The philosophy behind such planning is sound. It represents a 
desire to meet the needs of the individual student in the way that 
and at the time when he needs it. Difficulties in practice, however, 
arise at several points. The teacher cannot meet all the demands 
of the students in a class at the time and in the way they need help. 
Nor does she have time enough outside school to do the neces- 
sary preplanning, securing of materials, or searching for sources 
of help. Students in most schools, even at the high-school level, 
have had little experience in directing their own learning, and 
waste a good deal of time waiting for the teacher. Few schools have 
the kind of teaching materials needed for this type of help, nor 
is what they have so arranged as to be most useful to students. Stu- 
dents frequently want to do and have a need for doing things which 
are beyond their readiness. Such activities, once started, demand 
too much teaching by the teacher. Planning is short-sighted and 
there is too much repetition of teaching. Over and over again 
throughout the year the teacher teaches the same thing to differ- 
ent individuals and small groups. 

Most teachers who have used the project or problem method 
of organizing learning experiences have followed a course of study 
which set up projects or problems thought to be worth while and 
of interest to students at a particular level. The large units, into 
which they were organized, dealt usually with some phase of home 
economics — housing, foods, child development, and the like. A 
second recent change in organizing learning experiences has been 
in the direction of finding out group needs and interests and 
making them the basis of learning units. In point of time, empha- 
sis, and order of units, the needs and interests of a particular group 
determine the learning experiences they have and provide the 
foundation for planning learning units. Such learning units may 
cut across all phases of home economics to meet a situation, al* 
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though this is not always true. Sometimes, but not always, they 
may offer opportunity for special individual activities in addition 
to the experiences common to all. Representative of this type of 
activity are units centering around: developing poise and self- 
confidence in social situations; meeting the food needs of high- 
school girls; planning for family good times together; getting more 
for our money; doing one’s share of work at home. “Meeting the 


food needs of high-school girls” represents a unit which may in 
some situations be limited entirely to study in foods. “Doing one’s 
share of work at home,” on the other hand, may draw on every 
phase of home economics— caring for little children, buying food, 
caring for one’s clothes, cooking supper, cleaning the living room. 

Several difficulties are likely to arise in this plan of teaching as 
teachers are now trained. The teaching lacks unity. Learning is 
often scattered and is not organized into general principles. Plan- 
ning lacks the long view. Desiring to meet students’ immediate 
needs, neither the teacher nor the students look ahead, seeing 
the larger framework into which all learning is to fit. 

ie third change in organization of learning experiences has 
jcen in the direction of what is sometimes called an integrated 
lomema mg program. The classroom situation is planned pre- 
suma y to parallel more nearly the home situation. A variety of 
mes is going on at the same time. Some students may be 
omg aundry work; others, cooking. Some will be cleaning the 
j * I™™ ’ 0t J iers ‘ sewing. Some may be playing with little chil- 

mpnt m 1 6 bedroom - One girl may be working with the depart- 
ing rah CC f UntS j an ° ther ’ 3Cting as hostess for the day. Such teach- 
of thp k°i epartment t f iat has all the features of a home and 
this sit, V 6 department in use all the time. The difficulties in 
gram I ^ ^ ^ s f me as * n the individualized teaching pro- 
basis , n f^vidualized teaching program may be the 

most often C P annin S although usually it is not. Such activities 
of a rl-m t t?° Vr °V t 0f re S« lar school planning, the members 

In any of these Ltmos T* " Carrying ° Ut the different acdvitieS ‘ 
nf n .v. ps> learnm g may focus around the carrying out 

blocks of subject mluCT Th P ™ blem ’ or the stud V in S o£ 

atter. The change is in the manner in which 
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these techniques are used rather than in introducing a new prac- 
tice. 


Planning the Learning Unit 

Many strengths exist in the present practices of teachers in plan- 
ning learning experiences. Two major weaknesses also exist in 
much of the planning. The first is the belief on the part of many 
teachers that certain home economics subject matter is important 
per se. Too many influences have made people different; too 
many other experiences are having their influence on students at 
the same time as they are in home economics classes for this to be 
true. Those in home economics who would best meet the needs of 
students must give up the idea of a preplanned curriculum to be 
followed in detail in teaching or the idea that all girls who take 
home economics must learn to sew, plan the spending of their 
money, or study the science of nutrition in home economics. This 
does not mean that there will be less planning, but more planning 
of a different kind. 

The second weakness is in trying to find a pattern for teaching. 
Some would make the pattern the project method; others, prob- 
lem solving. Some are trying to have a variety of things going on 
all the time on the theory that such instruction is more homelike 
or more functional per se. It is extremely doubtful if a common 
pattern can be found which would be equally valuable for all 
(earning. Teachers who seek this are losing the values in many 
other good practices. There are times when group work will ac- 
complish most; times, for individual work. The pupil-initiated 
activity has value, but so has the teacher-initiated one. Nor is there 
one best form for recording the planning. Good planning is teach- 
ing in thought before teaching in action. It involves a considera- 
tion of behavior outcomes, learning activities, teaching materials, 
and ways of measurement. It involves writing down in some or- 
derly fashion the results of this thinking. The form used for a 
particular learning unit should be the form best suited to the 
kind of experiences used and most useful for that particular 
teacher. 

The first step in planning the learning unit is to decide upon 
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the large purpose of the unit — the learning to be attained which 
will contribute to achieving the larger objectives set up for home 
economics as a whole. These purposes may be learning to get along 
with younger brothers and sisters; to do the family food buying; 
to dress suitably and becomingly on the money available; to be 
at ease in social situations; to plan and prepare wholesome, ap- 
petizing family suppers; to understand one’s own growth and de- 
velopment; to take good care of one’s health. 


urposes such as these stem from the general objectives, but are 
of a size to give teacher and students a working basis for selecting 
and delimiting activities and subject matter. The specific learn- 
ings which each objective entails will depend upon the students’ 
needs and their past learnings. The teacher who knows her stu- 
ents, their homes and the community will have some notion of 
w at t ese learnings will be. The social situations in one com- 
munity will be different from those in another; the social needs 
« i! U Cnt < ^® er fr° m those of another in certain respects, 
i * V 16 student alread y knows how to do will change still further 
t , V” Z*”* „ stuc * ent ne eds to learn. In her planning, the 
enrpT-u ° U , antlcl P ate thes e learnings in so far as her experi- 
shoulri p ^ * 1S ^ r ° U P and otber groups make this possible. She 
as student^ i 01 ^ learnin 8 s to b e added and emphasis to change 
it is carrt ^ 6 P m thC final P lannin S of the learning unit and as 
of the lear •° Ut - retest *”S is important, but this may be a part 
special test ^ ^ * P revious unit rat her than the setting up of a 

brQ*er U sTnd h s t s t t e“ t Z "T** '“"“S “ get along with y0UngC ,f 

need to lear I. ’ ' ’ C , teacller ma y expect that most students will 
dividualhv /V'-"!' s P ec *b c things as: each person has his own in- 
him- older h *i, 0thers s bouId respect in their relationships with 
younger ones 0 K “ d haTC 3 ^ponsibility in helping the 
of the family ctoT^ I"!”! difficultics with younger members 
relationship in ? °f th< | lr stru £B Ie to achieve a more mature 

group mav nnt fam ‘ ly ' A learnin B unit in foods for a rural 

adeauate die, .i, ar ° Und arrivin g at the basic concept that an 
in deciding un r °“ 8h ° Ut the f ear should be the controlling factor 
deciding upon the amount and variety of food to grow for home 
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consumption. Other units dealing with foods will have other 
learnings. 

Care should be taken to see that the pupils realize that new ex- 
periences may change still further the answers which now seem 
true. Much of what is now known about nutrition was unknown 
a few years ago; many of the fabrics on the market today are the 
result of recent discoveries; many of the processes of cleaning have 
changed in the last decade. Later discoveries will no doubt modify 
much present knowledge along these lines if not entirely change 
it. War needs will make many changes in ways of living and in uses 
of materials. 

Objectives need to be thought through further, to pupil be- 
havior, lest they remain at best only partially realized. Lack of 
achievement may be due, it is true, to setting goals impossible to 
realize under the best of circumstances, or to aiming for too much 
in relation to the time allowed and the background of the students. 
Setting up specific pupil behavior which would mark success in 
reaching the goals may result in modification of the aims proposed. 
This should not mean a specific list of actions to be realized by 
everyone, but rather a list of sufficient number and range to en- 
able the teacher and pupils to judge changes in behavior and to 
decide how successfully learning is taking place. The general 
behavior pattern, "feels herself a part of the home," if realized, 
will result in a variety of responses by different girls. It will be 
shown in projects of home improvement; planning ahead as to 
what can be done in improving the house in a long-time program; 
using personal money to buy small accessories for the home; doing 
more work at home; inviting friends to come home instead of 
spending as much time away as possible. 

The ability to be well groomed should manifest itself in more 
desirable practices, when needed — in caring for the hair, skin, and 
nails, and in general personal cleanliness — but it mil y also result 
in fixing over a closet at home so that clothes may be better cared 
for, in making additional undergarments in order that more 
changes are available, or in wearing cotton hose so that there will 
be fewer runs. No one girl will do all these things or perhaps any 
one set up. However, thinking from objectives and basic learnings 
to p«pi] action should help a teacher line up more carefully the 
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the large purpose of the unit — the learning to be attained which 
will contribute to achieving the larger objectives set up for home 
economics as a whole. These purposes may be learning to get along 
with younger brothers and sisters; to do the family food buying; 
to dress suitably and becomingly on the money available; to be 
at ease in social situations; to plan and prepare wholesome, ap- 
petizing family suppers; to understand one’s own growth and de- 
velopment; to take good care of one’s health. 

Purposes such as these stem from the general objectives, but are 
of a size to give teacher and students a working basis for selecting 
and delimiting activities and subject matter. The specific learn- 
ings which each objective entails will depend upon the students’ 
needs and their past learnings. The teacher who knows her stu- 
ents, their homes and the community will have some notion of 
w at these learnings will be. The social situations in one com- 
munity will be different from those in another; the social needs 
wi° ne t. tU Cnt d *^ er fr° m those of another in certain respects. 
,, C \ , ie alread y knows how to do will change still further 

t p A 1 e , m ij idual student needs to learn. In her planning, the 
P nr P an ticipate these learnings in so far as her experi- 

shoulJ 1 1 lS and otber groups make this possible. She 

as - er learnm § s to be added and emphasis to change 

it is mi-H 6 ^ m tlle ^ na * planning of the learning unit and as 
of the •° Ut *' PrCteStin S * s important, but this may be a part 
special tes™ 10 ^ & P rev *° us un *t rather than the setting up of a 

brothers^nH hat Centers around learning to get along with younger 
need to lear the teacher may expect that most students will 

dividual 5 tv s P ecddc things as: each person has his own in- 

hinr older h ^ ° thers s b°uld respect in their relationships with 
younger on ^ ^ s * sters bave a responsibility in helping the 
of the family difficulties with younger members 

relationship i n t hp f °> th ? r StrUggle to achieve a more mature 

ctoud imv F p ” family. A learning unit in foods for a rural 
adequate L.T" T Und arrivin S at the basic concept that an 
in decidine i, hr °“ ghout the should be the controlling factor 
m deciding upon the amount and variety of food to grow for home 
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same time, and yet which is not needed to complete the project 
or to solve the problem. If separate problems are set up to include 
these auxiliary values, they involve much unnecessary repetition 
as well as take a good deal more teaching time. 

Illustrative material has a place in good teaching. Thinking 
ahead in this area, when planning a learning unit, allows time for 
securing or making it. Reference books and bulletins on hand may 
need to be gone over and some new readings collected. Special 
talks and field trips may contribute to the value of the learning 
desired. Arrangements will have to be made for these activities. 
Materials to be bought by the students should be planned with 
them before needed. Planning in advance for teaching materials 
that are to be used avoids delay when the time comes and prevents 
confusion or hurried change in plans. It also more nearly. insures 
that teaching will be done under the best possible conditions for 
that particular situation. 

The last important essential in planning a learning unit is to 
decide on the ways of testing the learning, the procedures by 
which the teacher and the pupils can satisfy. themselves as to what 
they can count on. Some of these means of testing learning will be 
observation, talks with girls, their friends, and members of the 
family. Other testing will be formal, of both the objective and 
essay type. Sometimes the way of going about the next job is the 
best test: muffins have been made and drop cookes are assigned. 
What do the girls have from previous experience to work on? Four 
girls have prepared supper, and one girl is to get the next one 
alone. Her learning while working with the group is easily tested 
in such a situation. Planning testing for a unit must consider both 
the tests needed to show the progress being made during the unit 
and those needed to measure learnings at the end of the period. 

Many suggestions have been made for planning the day’s work. 
There is still a strong tendency to work out a common form to 
be used in all situations. It hardly seems possible and it certainly 
is not desirable to think of the day's work in home economics as 
a unit of learning experience. The learning unit as set up here 
seems to be the smallest time division which should be used for 
planning. With this before her, the teacher will need to think 
through the part of the larger plan to be accomplished in a single 
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teaching procedures to be used. It will also tend to keep constantly 
before both teacher and students the fact that successful teaching 
always results in pupil learning, and that learning has only one 
way of showing itself, and that is in changed behavior. 

In planning the unit, techniques for teaching need to be thought 
through. Field trips, class discussions, reports, manipulative activi- 
ties and group or individual study of problems all offer possibili- 
ties. The activities decided upon should be those which seem most 
likely, everything being considered, to secure the results desired. 
Among factors influencing selection will be the girls’ interests, 
teaching materials available, activities used in other units, and 
time allotment. Not all students need to use the same medium of 
learning even in securing common basic learnings, and each unit 
o experience should offer, in addition, the opportunity to follow 
to some degree special needs and interests. The tailored dress made 
at sc col a clothing budget, and family suppers prepared in the 
oo s a oratory are not important as results in themselves. If 
ey were, it would be cheaper to buy some ready-made dresses or 
o ire a cook to prepare a series of suppers while the students did 
omet ung e se. The results, however, have value when they repre- 
increase ability to diagnose one’s own learning needs and to 
mirh-r r0Sr j S V- n meetin S them — greater mastery of the sewing 
dpmnnrf a l in usin S P atte ms, ability to reconcile personal 

tying clothtag a budget. are °' the family finances in making 3 Sa “ S ‘ 
certain ,^ CU l ar activit y ca nnot be thought of as always carrying 
as review $ ni f^ ° nC teacher ma y use children’s clothing entirely 
snecial ar . 3S sew * n g operations are concerned, having as 

of change in ^vlV " depe " dent planning, speed in working, a study 
to indiviHnir y ■ ° m dress * n g Children as little men and women 
-its t ,1*7 “ dreM - A "«>'er may use the making of boys’ 
of dainty voiles 0rir |o' C0n5tr uclion processes; little girls’ dresses 
cottons in in ' l 7 utles ’ ant i lawns, to teach working with fine 
teaching unils P !e f S1Ve lengths of materiaI - Frequently the whole 
dress mu lie I 1 * 5 as a P ro j e ct or problem. Making a school 

for more than' thlm "t - the b3S ‘ C learnin S of the unit usual ty cal } s 
borderline a akln « a dress for its realization; there is 
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will want to add other points to those brought out by the students. 
These various statements may be made into a list to be checked 
by individual students as to the extent of their needs and the 
degree of their interest, or the teacher may think she knows these 
things well enough from class discussion to proceed with the 
planning. Failure to mark high as a need or to express a good 
deal of interest does not necessarily mean that the teacher will 
not include a particular learning in the program. When the teach- 
er’s ideas of values to be stressed in teaching differ from those 
of a large number of the students, her first responsibility is to 
weigh her own opinions to see if they are sound. If she can sup- 
port them adequately, she then has the obligation to arouse an 
interest in and/or a feeling of need for that particular learning. 

The teacher must assume major responsibility for organizing 
the various concerns of students into learning units. She must also 
exercise judgment concerning when they are to be taken up. One 
such unit may well be "Planning a wardrobe that satisfies.” The 
major learning outcome of such a unit could be and probably 
should be achieving a realistic, personal philosophy of clothing, 
interpreted into a scheme of planning for, choosing, purchasing, 
making, and caring for one’s wardrobe. Success in achievement 
will be measured by such behavior outcomes as increased satis- 
faction with one's clothes; more confidence in meeting different 
situations— wearing the right thing to school, picnics, parties, 
and church; weighs values in regard to spending money for clothes, 
time on personal grooming and care of clothes. Behavior outcomes 
that mean most will be different, of necessity, for different students. 
One girl may need to spend less money, another more; one less 
time, another more. Some students may care more about clothes 
than they have ever admitted. Others may feel mistreated or dis- 
gruntled because their parents cannot provide them with more or 
better clothes. Situations like these must be considered in the 
planning. 

To attain the larger goal involves studying and doing a great 
many different things— solving a variety of problems, carrying out 
different projects, learning subject matter, and finally organi/mg 
learning into generalizations and principles to be used in meeting 
other situations. One of the first and most important things a 
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teaching period. She will need to organize her thinking into some 
kind of order for that particular day, but it will not be the same 
order for each day. Most teachers find notes necessary to remind 
them of the learning to be emphasized at that time, the place where 
today’s work meets yesterday’s, the progress to be made, the means 
to be used, the ways of measuring accomplishment, the next thing 
to be done. 


Planning for the learning unit should be flexible enough to per- 
mit modification as new needs arise or new points of view are 
brought out. Under no conditions should the teacher think of the 
unit planned as something which must be carried out. Thoughtful 
planning in advance should, however, place the teacher in a stra- 
tegic position for evaluating leads which come from the class as 
the work progresses. It also gives direction to each day’s work, 
makes wise use of pupil time, and prevents haphazard, spur-of-the- 
moment teaching. The inexperienced teacher should have little 
i cu ty, in fact less than with the usual daily lesson plan, in 
tun ing through the entire learning unit and then selecting each 
c ay s wor from the larger unit, evaluating the daily accomplish- 
ments in terms of the large plan before deciding upon the activi- 
ty 0 " the following day. The work for a single day should be 
tion nMp ^ & d * v * s i° n ma de necessary by the administra- 

orma education and should have its activities directed 
arn„nH a " u / lderstandi ng and realization of the basic learnings 
around which the learning unit is organized. 


A Learning Unit in Its Broader Outlines 

greater Hart 5 * 011 ° E 3 s P eci ^ c learning unit is for purposes of 
some of th 1 ^° l l ° P rov * de a pattern, and will be limited to 

In til-inn. 6 P oi ™ which should be given consideration, 

nomics L? ' VUh Students w hat they wish to learn in home eco- 
in regard * s hkely to raise questions or make statements 

that look smart becomin S ness of dress - making clothes 

buying shoes and “ ? 3yS l ° SCW ’ carin 5 for knit g armentS ’ 
will be raised about h , er , artldes of clothing. Many other points 
and hp-ilfh « clothes along with questions about nutrition 
development development, family relationships, child 

P . and other phases of home economics. Most teachers 
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rest in the quantity and quality of her clothing or one who can 
solve her problems once she is aware of them by going to the 
store and buying more clothes. Almost any girl will be willing to 
bring some garments to school — the dress that has been especially 
satisfying, a slip that did not wear well. Many stores will lend 
garments for exhibit purposes or the teacher may prefer to take 
students to a store. Some stores have staff members who can make 
a good talk and who are glad to do it either at the school or at 
the store. The department should have books, bulletins, and 
fashion magazines that will be helpful. All schools should have 
a goodly collection of fabrics of different textiles, colors, patterns, 
and weaves. 

As the teacher plans the learning unit, she should think of ways 
by which the learning may be evaluated by her and the students’ 
working together or separately. Some type of pretest is important 
so that she may know where group learning should begin and what 
the range of differences is within the group, and so that individual 
students may know where their learning should begin. If this is 
not a first unit in a home economics class, the teacher will have 
had opportunities to observe and talk with students informally. 
Through these means she will have secured a helpful background 
of material. The real measure of learning will be what students 
do about their clothes, both now and later; the adequacy with 
which they meet problems which arise later; their confidence in 
their ability to sotve these problems; the extent to which their 
feelings about their own clothes move in the direction of satis- 
faction with the solutions they are working out. 

The teacher may be able to form judgments on some of these 
points as she observes the students' behavior both in and outside 
the classroom. The students will be the best judge of their own 
growth in such a learning unit, and. their help should be enlisted 
in evaluating it. Their interest in solving other clothing problems 
and the intelligence and eagerness with which they attack them 
will be evidence of the success and extent of the learning in this 
unit. Special tests may be set up to measure certain aspects of 
growth. Tests of a practical nature may include the passing of 
judgment on actual articles of clothing, on a complete costume, 
or on a wardrobe, from the standpoint of its suitability for a 
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student must realize is that the final answers must be her own 
that no two students will arrive at identical answers or will need 
to do identical things, and that the teacher has no preconceived 
answers to the problem. There will still be, however, many com- 
mot. experiences that will be helpful to all in achieving their in- 
dividual answers. It will be worth while to all students to kn 
the values others put on clothes and how they solve their problems. 
They should know that basic knowledge and practices about e- 
comingness, buying and caring for clothes, and grooming is the 
same for all. In some schools and for some students, clothing con- 


struction will be especially important. 

In planning possible learning experiences the teacher shou 
ask herself what problems should be solved, what projects came 
out, what large topics studied? The problems to be solved may 
include answering such questions as: What clothes does a high 
school girl living in this community need? How can a long-time 
color plan for a wardrobe be made and carried out? What are t e 
best ways of caring for knit garments? The solution to a problem 
such as the last one may mean little unless it is tried out by the 
actual cleaning of sweaters, knit undergarments, and other knit 
articles. Separate activities may also be set up as projects: making 
a dress; improving clothing storage at home; better ways of caring 
for skin, hair, and nails. A good deal of subject matter will be 
needed in such a learning unit. Students may be interested in study- 
ing such topics as color harmonies, line and pattern in dress, 
wearing qualities of fabrics. Naturally, the basic purpose in study- 
ing such topics will be to acquire the learning needed to solve 
the large problem of the unit. This knowledge, however, will be 
limited in value unless students see it applied to many different 
situations and finally organized so that they understand the under- 
lying principles and can make other uses of it. 

Teaching material of many kinds is available for use in this kin 
of a learning unit. The wardrobes of both teacher and students 
offer a rich source of illustrative material. Some girls may be 
willing to formulate their tentative philosophies to be discussed 
by the class and to have their wardrobes evaluated in the light 
of these philosophies. In selecting a girl for such an activity, the 
teacher must guard against selecting one who stands above the 
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TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING 

The attaining of the goals of a learning unit depends upon the 
way the students and the teacher use the time allotted to home 
economics. Class and small group discussions, laboratory work, 
demonstrations, reports, study periods, and field trips represent 
mediums through which the learning of a unit may be realized 
Teachers can learn to guide a good class discussion, to direct 
laboratory work which results in the maximum of learning, and 
to use demonstrations and class reports to urt er economi 
and effective learning. Whatever means seem likely to be inost 
effective in realizing the basic purposes of the learning unit should 
be used. 


The Class Discussion 

A discussion means that there is dift-ence of opinion tem. 
•i ♦ mnrprninff a situation. Attention tocuses on 

porarily at least, concerning n in orde r to solve 

bringing these points of view P . n clear up 

b , , . • j _ best procedures to follow, to clear up 

a problem, to decide on tne oest P trt 

a difficult. Past experiences 

needed. The ‘probable results of different courses ^ of ^action arc 
discussed and evaluated. A common answe l™* H^ver for a 
desired; that depends upon Ure an ’ nswer 

discussion to be successful, eac war drobe, a class 

for himself. In discussing > 8 ^.^ the points to think 

may reach common agreemen ^ thcn may pIan her 
about in planning a wardrobe, ^ ment is essential 

own wardrobe as a final P; ^ thc famil y spend its 

when group action is desir entertain their 

vacation; how shall the memb « ° £ “ purpose of calling at- 
mothers? Discussion frequentl) 

27 s 
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particular girl or girls o£ known economic and social status. Ques- 
tions may bear on relative worth of different articles, harmony in 
a costume, suitability for different occasions. New-type paper-and- 
pencil tests may also be set up bearing on such things as difficulties 
in clothing economics, art applied to clothing, wearing qualities, 
and care. 

The final plans for a learning unit should represent the teach- 
er’s best judgment about what the students need to learn, how it 
can best be learned, and how growth and achievement is to be 
measured. She should expect to rethink her plans with the stu- 
dents as the unit is developed. Such a unit should be thoughtfully 
planned, more thoughtfully planned than if it were to be carried 
out without change in the classroom. Only in this way will she 
be prepared to consider conscientiously the suggestions students 
make for changes in relation to the values which seem most im- 
portant to her and which may at times not be readily observable 
to students. The form in which this planning is recorded should 
be whatever is best suited to a particular unit and most useful 
for that teacher, both in carrying out the large unit and in day-by- 
day teaching. 
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made, call group attention to the original problem under com 
sideration. She may need to sum up progress to show what has 
been done and what remains to be done. The students should, 
however, finally do this for themselves. The leader will always 
have the responsibility of seeing that all members participate. 
The leader is also responsible for seeing that all sides are brought 
out and that the data considered are sufficient and of the kind 
needed for reaching a valid conclusion. Class discussions usually 
move along better if the group comes close together so that the 
members talk to one another and not to the teacher and there is 
no need for repetition because some one did not hear. 

A discussion may have to be temporarily discontinued in order 
to get more information, to try out procedures suggested, or to 
experiment to secure more data. The group should know before 
breaking up how far the discussion has gone, what is needed to 
continue, who is going to get the additional information, and 
when the discussion is to be continued. Raising questions the day 
preceding the serious discussion of a problem has decided value 
in starting the group thinking . 1 A teacher must watch carefully 
her own part in a discussion to see that she gives help when needed 
without dominating the situation and that pupils do not wait for 
her point of view before taking a position. She should throw out 
her ideas to be criticized as severely as those of anyone else, some- 
times taking a position contrary to what she believes in order to 
keep a discussion from becoming one-sided, fn so far as possible, 
pupils should develop the ability to enter into a discussion ob- 
jectively, being more anxious to have their own conclusions chal- 
lenged than those of anyone else because they are seeking the 
best answer possible under present conditions and are not trying 
to prove themselves right. 

An answer based on facts naturally stops itself once the facts are 
known. When the answer is based on opinion, it is not so easy to 
know when enough data have been secured to warrant the ac- 
cepting of a conclusion. A wide range of knowledge, much experi- 
ence in evaluating situations, and sound thinking seem to be the 
teacher’s only safeguards. The discussion should have a final 
summing up of some kind, pertinent Facts and experiences being 
l Sec p 157. 
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tention to what the individual needs to know in order to settle 
a question. The group may have certain facts, but others may be 
needed before an answer can be secured. A discussion may take 
five minutes in the midst of laboratory work or a demonstration, 
or an entire class period. Its main value lies in bringing out all 
points of view, in finding out what new learning is needed to 
solve a problem, in making decisions on merit rather than on 
bias or insufficient data. 


Class discussions may be general or specific, depending upon 
the type of result desired and the maturity and experience of the 
group. A specific case has value when the desire is to have a group 
think together, limiting the discussion for the time being to the 
situation set up. The question. Is it better to buy or rent? may be 
presented as a problem facing an actual family. Such a discussion, 
to e of greatest value, however, needs to go beyond the particular 
situation to general considerations in regard to buying and rent- 
ing. asic principles should be worked out and their implications 
seen in a number of different situations. 

mature, experienced group, on the other hand, may begin 
' . C i a . lscuss * on by presenting general principles. Each point 
u'-nr- ^ u student be based on concrete situations she is 
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that the family I have -would some day own its own home, but 
what bothers me is how people ever get money enough together 
to buy one.” Again the group had several suggestions to make 
as to how it was done. The teacher called the attention of the girls 
to the large number of families who did own their homes, some 
entirely paid for long ago, others being paid for now, adding that 
it should not be difficult to find out how some people had answered 
that question. Some one asked about mortgages, and building and 
loan plans, and the different ways in which the government was 
helping people to buy homes. The teacher said that she would 
secure information about the legal aspects and copies of the neces- 
sary papers if they would get all the information possible from 
people who had bought or were buying homes. 

The Panel Discussion 

The panel discussion has become popular during recent years 
both for general discussion meetings and as a classroom procedure. 
If thoughtfully planned and carried out, it may prove a very worth- 
while way of securing different points of view on matters more 
or less controversial as well as an excellent educational experience 
for those participating. Sometimes, however, it is either a series 
of short talks by the panel members or rambling talking by people 
who have not given careful thought to the topic to be discussed 
or to their share in the discussion. A panel discussion is actually 
a small group discussion carried on before a larger group, the 
members of the larger group having the opportunity later to ask 
questions of the panel or other participants and to express their 
own views on the topic. 

The panel group consists of a leader or chairman and a small 
group of participants. In most cases this group should be kept 
small. In a school group, it should rarely consist of more than 
five or six members including the chairman. The members should 
represent different points of view. The best discussions grow 
naturally out of classwork. If the topic is of vital concern to the 
large group, many students will want to share in it. If the panel 
is too large, they cannot do this and the purpose of the panel will 
be partially defeated. In a fifty-minute period, thirty minutes for 
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reemphasized, the point at issue and the most important evidence 
bearing on a situation being brought out in bold relief. Attention 
should also be focused briefly on unanswered questions which 
have arisen and which point to the need for other discussions. 

A third-year home economics-class period ended with the ques- 
tion as to whether it was better to buy or to rent. A few points 
were made. The whole class seemed interested, and it was agreed 
to talk it over the next day and see if a decision could be reached. 
Brief consideration was given to sources of information, and the 
class was dismissed. The girls came in the next day with minds 
made up. It was a home-owning section, and fourteen of the class 
were for buying while three favored renting. Supporting reasons 
were given, some to the point and others not. About fifteen minutes 
of a ninety-minute period were given to this rambling talk. The 
teacher then suggested that they see where they were, what points 
had been made for buying and what for renting. She moved to a 
p ace at one of the tables. Two girls went to the board and the 
points were lined up under the two large heads. The girls in the 
mam still tried to support the conclusion that each had already 
reac le . Beyond asking girls to explain their meaning when points 
seeme a little obscure or helping to reword a statement when a 
girl showed that she meant something different from what she 
was actually saying, the teacher said little. 

ndividual girls began to defend the position taken by giving 
concrete proof. One said, “Mr. Jones, who taught here, bought a 
use ecause his wife wanted it. He only stayed two years and 
a t it now. Another said, “My brother has lived in three 
i. ' n * , SmCe Avas marr ied, each move a promotion. He can’t 
10 “ se - A third, ‘My cousin and her husband came home 
» | 16 ls j°k anc * couldn’t get another. Where would they 

amnlp *• ^ P arents hadn’t owned a home?” After each ex- 
t i,_ J* 5 . ^ 1 ' en ; teacher would ask some one who was taking 
nsr a f.l ltC P? sltion ^’hat she thought in regard to this particular 
r a itt e while one of the group said, “I think buying 


.. i ‘ ant * dien the entire class mined together to 
Iind out the factors which i ' * * - - 


or renting depends- 

buy or rent * aCt ° rs w hich would influence a family's decision to 
One girl, toward the end of the discussion, said, “I’d like to think 
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the discussion moving along, and on the topic. He must keep one 
or two from doing all the talking. Points should be summed up 
from time to time. This is especially important before turning the 
discussion over to the audience and should also be done at the 
end of the period. In summarizing, the leader should call attention 
to those points on which there seems to be general agreement and 
those on which there is greatest disagreement. 

Two unusually good panel discussions in a class of seventy-five, 
both boys and girls, dealt with the topics: What do boys like best 
in girls? in boys?; What do girls like best in boys? in girls? The 
first panel was made up of three boys and two girls with a boy as 
chairman; the second, of three girls and two boys with a girl as 
chairman. All the students on both panels volunteered. The part 
played by the girls in the first discussion and the boys in the 
second varied somewhat from the usual panel in that these mem- 
bers were there chiefly to ask questions of the other members 
and to call attention to experiences which seemed to contradict 
what the others were saying or concerning which they wanted an 
opinion. Both panels placed emphasis on differences between 
people that count and do not count in liking them; differences 
between the boy or girl whom one likes as the life of the party 
and the one with whom to go steady; differences between qualities 
that seem more important in a girl friend than a boy friend, and 
the reverse. The girls asked the boys questions about going 
“Dutch” and about girls’ telephoning boys. Most of the boys 
preferred and thought other boys preferred to pay when they 
took a girl out, but they also said that they appreciated the girl 
who could have a good time on little money and who did her 
share in other ways. They were less in agreement about the tele- 
phoning. These discussions were planned to summarize a unit, 
but the students were not willing to stop there. They asked for 
one more lesson to compare the points made in the two discus- 
sions. They said they wanted to know if the qualities one really 
liked in boys were different from those in girls and if all the boys 
and girls agreed on certain points, and, if they did, how should 
knowing these things influence one's behavior. 

A panel discussion may be used to introduce a unit or as a 
summary or it may be used in discussing a topic which is a part 
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“call to mind” what she does know and must be able to judge the 
foods properly according to value. 

Learning foundation recipes — proportions for sauces, flour mix- 
tures, beverages — saves time and contributes to success in cookery. 
The average person will guess at amounts when preparing common 
dishes if she hasn’t really learned them. She knows about what to 
use and goes ahead. The teacher cannot have the girls make every 
one of these basic recipes, and so she may test some of the learn- 
ing by the recitation method. Need for similar knowledge is to 
be found in every aspect of home economics: ways of removing 
stains, ways of cleaning, remedies for first aid. Such knowledge 
should be taught by the best learning procedures, through under- 
standing, use in many situations, building up relationships, recog- 
nizing underlying principles. They may be tested in part at least 
by the recitation method, and this procedure should be used in a 
teaching period, for five or twenty minutes, when such testing 
will accomplish the results desired in less time than some other 
procedure. 


The Special Talk 

A special talk is frequently made a feature of the teaching. The 
village doctor is called in to talk on the prevention of colds or 
the spread of an epidemic; a county health nurse, to tell of health 
conditions in the county; a lawyer, to discuss laws affecting the 
family. The teacher talks of her trip through a hosiery mill or a 
china factory. One of the class tells of a visit to a maple sugar 
camp. A supervisor is asked to inform them of the work being 
done in other schools. 

Except in unusual circumstances, a talk should fit into both the 
general teaching plan and the work going on at the time. It may 
be used to introduce a new aspect of work, to arouse interest; it 
may teach a particular part, provide the means of arriving at an 
answer; it may be the climax, sum up a special teaching situation. 
The speaker may be asked to present facts: a county health doctor, 
to furnish data on unsanitary conditions common to many homes. 
He may be asked to apply facts to a local situation: the agricultural 
teacher, to give information on other vegetables which may be 
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of a larger unit. Thoughtfully planned and carried out, it is an 
educational procedure of unusual merit. It offers an opportunity 
for several students to participate on the panel and for still more 
from the audience. It takes the teacher out of the position of 
leadership and usually makes for greater freedom in discussion. 
The weaknesses grow out of selecting a topic of little interest and 
the failure of both panel members and teacher to plan adequately 


The Recitation 

Recitation, as used here, is limited in meaning to the reciting or 
repeating of knowledge, facts learned, or experiences had. The 
recitation is in bad repute, but it still seems to have a purpose, 
is is somewhat different and certainly less important than in 
type of teaching in which most of the class time was given 
What had been memorized outside of class. Pupils 
_ n j U f , C T0U ^ bl to see a neec * for learning certain definite things 
which r - earn . in S them correctly. The more of that type of learning 
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food hav*» er U *n°v 0 S Is it hot water or cold? Does the 
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in a written test tUa! h ° me situation than checking a list 
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out her menus proteins ' regulatory foods in making 
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“call to mind” what she does know and must be able to judge the 
foods properly according to value. 

Learning foundation recipes — proportions for sauces, flour mix- 
tures, beverages — saves time and contributes to success in cookery. 
The average person will guess at amounts when preparing common 
dishes if she hasn’t really learned them. She knows about what to 
use and goes ahead. The teacher cannot have the girls make every 
one of these basic recipes, and so she may test some of the learn- 
ing by the recitation method. Need for similar knowledge is to 
be found in every aspect of home economics: ways of removing 
stains, ways of cleaning, remedies for first aid. Such knowledge 
should be taught by the best learning procedures, through under- 
standing, use in many situations, building up relationships, recog- 
nizing underlying principles. They may be tested in part at least 
by the recitation method, and this procedure should be used in a 
teaching period, for five or twenty minutes, when such testing 
will accomplish the results desired in less time than some other 
procedure. 


The Special Talk 


A special talk is frequently made a feature of the teaching. The 
village doctor is called in to talk on the prevention of colds or 
the spread of an epidemic; a county health nurse, to tell of health 
conditions in the county; a lawyer, to discuss laws affecting the 
family. The teacher talks of her trip through a hosiery mill or a 
china factory. One of the class tells of a visit to a maple sugar 
camp. A supervisor is asked to inform them of the work being 
done in other schools. 

Except in unusual circumstances, a talk should fit into both the 
general teaching plan and the work going on at the time. It may 
be used to introduce a new aspect of work, to arouse interest; it 
may teach a particular part, provide the means of arriving at an 
answer; it may be the climax, sum up a special teaching situation. 
The speaker may be asked to present facts: a county health doctor, 
to furnish data on unsanitary conditions common to many homes. 
He may be asked to apply facts to a local situation: the agricultural 
teacher, to give information on other vegetables icli may be 
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grown in that section or on ways of extending the garden season. 
He may direct the thinking of a group in solving a problem: the 
director of civilian defense, to discuss ways in which the home 
economics classes may best assist in community defense work. 

In each case the speaker should know something of the instruc- 
tion being given and how his special contribution is to fit into the 
larger objectives of the work. He may be given a brief summary 
of what has been done or two or three questions the class would 
like answered. If the talk is to introduce new work, he should 
know what plans the teacher has for work to follow. The teacher, 


on the other hand, should have a rather good notion of what a 
speaker has to contribute before he is asked. This does not mean 
that she will censor the talk or ask some one to speak just to put 
over her own ideas. However, a lawyer who talks in profound 
egal terms and sees no social implications in the application of 
t ic ai\ will not only bore a group but contribute little of value. 
A woman who has traveled much and seen little has no real offering 
to ma e just because she has been in foreign places. A woman who 
las scarcely been out of her home community, however, may 
now a ot about raising flowers or chickens or children, which it 
is decidedly worth while for the class to know. 

,, n ™° St * nstances students should be prepared for a special 
n ' ^ f iey S10ldd have reached a dilemma in their work, feel the 
them T 10 the y do not have and cannot easily secure 

In Z , SpedaI taIk shouId be the answer to this need, 

will it , 6 CaSes 1 ^ ma ^ P re P are the questions which the speaker 
studvimr' fu* f awyer ma y b e told in advance by a class which is 
, ' JL , e family lhal the group would like to know the state 

homes nr rnarr ‘ a o e ’ divorce, rights of children in broken 
which 'otheZ 100 aff ° rt * ed jh e gitimate children, and the ways in 
effectively °. r COUIUr ies are meeting similar situations more 

follow nn r a ta k really fits into the work being done, the 

<.crs,:„ira“ » °r -r icatiom are made - misun - 

work in t ed U P’ tke m f°nnation received is put to 

a longer rirrZ 1 16 P rcddeni for ™hich it was needed — planning 
resistance to coldT prevent'' ° f ve S etab,cs ' building up 
out a program ,o hefp men warmer "' 1 * maPPinS 
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The Special Report 

Under some conditions the special report should do the same 
thing that the special talk does; answer questions raised in class, 
give information related to work the class is doing or going to do. 
Sometimes the class needs information which there is no time or 
opportunity for all to get at the moment. A group is studying 
canning, and one girl reports on oven-canning, using a bulletin 
in the files as the basis for her report. All the class will read this 
material later because they are going to try out the process. Another 
group is studying vitamins. An article has just appeared on vita- 
min B complex, and one girl is asked to see if it contains any new 
material. Unless it does, there will be no special reason for the 
whole class to read it now or later. 

If no question has been raised for the report to answer, the 
person giving it may well raise questions which she sets out to 
answer. A report, no matter how brief, should be well organized, 
represent clarity of thinking, have meaning to the speaker, and 
in turn have meaning to the audience. The person giving the re- 
port should be able within the scope of the report to answer 
questions which may be asked by the group. Rarely, if ever, should 
a report be a r£sum6 of an article, and never should it be given by 
glancing down at the original article read, picking up a thought 
here and there as the speaker goes along. If quotations are desired 
to prove or elaborate on points being made, they should be Tead 
as quotations in a connected presentation. The student making 
a report should feel that she is giving something the group wants 
and needs to learn. It may represent working material needed by 
all: tests for rayon in so-called silk fabrics; information which 
widens their horizon: a special study of fabrics made from grasses 
and leaves. It may represent reading: the way in which Indians 
dye their baskets and rugs; talking with some one: information 
about canned and packaged goods secured from the grocer. 


Committee Work 

Group work with a committee organization is frequently de- 
sirable. Committees may serve two purposes. Sometimes an entire 
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class is divided into committees to carry through a large activity — 
to plan and carry out a banquet for the football boys. In such an 
undertaking many different committees will be needed. Some- 
times a committee is set up to do a special piece of work for the 
entire class — to discuss with the principal the ways of cooperating 
in a community housing project. Definite recognition of the re* 
sponsibility of a committee is important, whether it is to work out 
the solution — plan a menu or the decorations for a father-mother 
dinner or an assembly program; or to present several plans to 
the larger group for final decision — work out possibilities for an 
entertainment, a play night for all the family, a program at which 
the parents will be the audience. Committees should be used only 
when they are a natural outgrowth of the work going on. 

committee needs to set up an organization, make a plan of 
^or c ecide upon a division of labor, and set a time for group 
meetings and for completing the job. The members should recog- 
ize t lat ie report presented or piece of work done should repre- 
S rcm p opinion, that questions should be settled on merit and 
> personal preference or by the loudest talking or by the 
tint -m ™ 51 ! 111 mem k er ’ Teacher guidance will be needed to see 
aC ^ rdin S to rides °f the game and that every 
should 1 C ^ r ° ^ Cm * S cons idered. After this is done, the teacher 
exDertpd *** 51 the residts of committee work just as the pupils are 
the srnnp ° ^ ls not to be done, the limitations as to 

betnm t ° i tlC comn dttee , s job should be set up before work 
tee work ler ^ orUr °b e d committee work, reported as commit- 
the lipst • U | l * a ^ rec °onized for what it is and does not challenge 
0est t,li nking of a group. 

Directed Study 

work. One UtV ^ * e ^ Cr t0 e ‘ tIier one of two types of individual 
plan of work i.V” I ' r,d . ua \ Ized stud y program in which the whole 
or coninru #> ar *\ C ^ md * v ‘ d ual. Job sheets may be worked out 
»C:S in, °- by her own interest 

teacher miiH-m ier °" n s P eed - Once the problem is set up, 
for help. The oth^Td larBC l y around pupil-recognized need 
s die stu dy under guidance which accom- 
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panies small group or class work. A small group may be planning 
meals and need to check on nutritive qualities of certain foods, 
ways of cooking meats, how to serve a buffet supper. Such needs 
arise again and again as work goes on. An entire class may need 
to study in connection with an activity going on. They are making 
dresses and need to find out how to put in sleeves, put on a collar. 
They are going to launder sweaters and want to know the best 
way to do it. They are getting up a party for the first grade chil- 
dren and want to find out what food to serve them and what 
games to have them play. 

In any type of directed study, the girl needs to have a definite 
purpose in mind, know what she is going after and why she wants 
it. She should have a plan of work, know sources of help, and have 
some means of checking her progress. Books and bulletins, current 
magazines, and articles from old magazines should be readily ac- 
cessible . 2 Students should know how to use such helps. Study 
should be an intrinsic part of a large learning unit. In their study 
of family needs in housing, students ran across the statement that 
each home should provide a place for the special work, hobbies, 
and recreational interests of all the members. Following a class 
discussion, each girl listed the various interests of her family. 
These were divided into daytime and evening needs. The eve- 
ning list included such points as a place for five-year-old Jane 
to play paper dolls, a place for Jim and Mary to study and write 
near enough for mother to give help now and then, a quiet place 
for John and Clara to work, good light and comfortable chairs 
for dad to read and mother to sew. Each girl then checked at 
home to see how well these different needs were being met. They 
talked with members of the family and with other people, did 
further study in an effort to find better ways of meeting these 
needs. 

Teacher guidance should be available when and as needed. 
Some girls will need more than others, and not all will need the 
same kind. The teacher must be able to come in at the Tight 
moment, ask the question which brings to light an unrecognized 
problem, give the suggestion which dears up the difficulty, point 
to sources of help. Study which shows progress in realizing die 

3 See pp. 313*314. 
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goals of education is as legitimate use of class time as any other 
learning procedure. It is directed study, however, whenever a 
teacher gets a group ready to study, whether the study is done in 
class time Or not. 

One of the most abused practices in connection with directed 
study in home economics is the laboratory situation in which 
facilities are such that only a part of a class may do laboratory 
work. Those who are studying may be concerned with material 
not entirely unrelated to the laboratory activities they have carried 
out or will carry out later. All too rarely, however, is the large 
learning experience seen as a whole and are both study and 
laboratory work recognized as means for achieving its large pur- 
poses. Not until this is done, will study in such situations compete 
successfully with laboratory work in securing the wholehearted 
attention as well as the best efforts of students. A second practice 
o ie con emned is the individualized study program in which 
o e a-rng rom books is substituted for legitimate problem 
solving m which books provide one source of data. 


The Demonstration 

be^Kerf !™ 01151 ™ 1 *? 11 may k e used for different purposes. It may 
little vnr' 0 f arouse i nteres t- The cooking in a community shows 
the an standards are poor. The teacher demonstrates 

talks about oAer f thi^ 0 lde( l Sa i ad ’ makeS 3 Crisp paStTy she11 ' and 
day notntn* 1. m ° S needed to make a good dinner. The next 

bakine nnwrl^u- 3 ^’ ° kra steamed > cocoanut cream filling and 
purpose^has h" b ‘ SCUU ? made ’ and a meal is served. The whole 
everyday foods'™? “ terest the S irIs in the good cooking of 
demonstration m the P re P arati on of common dishes. The 
not know what tl 3 * tandard of ta5te in cookery. The girls do 
The demonstr r ° C0 “ ee or a well-seasoned sauce tastes like, 
doing When word" ?? ? V Sed '° clarit y a P oint ’ to explain by 


a re inadequate: kneading, in making yeast 


bread; folding in *" o , 

such cases the demo?, h - UeS u ln souffla: P url . in buttonhole. In 
term and teaches ho, 5 , aU ° n both S lves meaning to an unfamiliar 
or showing for tearlL° ° Ut atcchn!< l u e. This demonstration 
ng purposes is very important. Sometimes a 
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teacher does, rather than teaches, and the pupil at the end of the 
demonstration is just where she was in the beginning so far as 
learning is concerned. A girl is trying to cut a chicken at the thigh 
joint, to mix dyes to match the trimming of a dress, and the teacher 
steps in and does it. The teacher thinks that she is teaching, but 
the opportunity for the girl to do it may now be so far removed 
that any learning acquired by seeing the teacher do it will be 
forgotten before it can be used. 

Sometimes a demonstration is given because the learning is 
easy and demonstrating the procedure saves time. The girls get 
a notion of the process and with the directions are able to go 
ahead when the occasion arises for their doing it. No special 
techniques are involved and more ground can be covered. This 
type of demonstration is valuable in foods work after basic pro- 
cedures have been mastered. Such demonstrations may be carried 
out by members of the class and may represent considerable time 
spent at home in perfecting the preparation of a chosen dish. 

The demonstration is sometimes necessary because materials 
are expensive and supplies cannot be furnished at school for 
everyone to carry out the process. A small piece of meat cannot 
be used to teach roasting, and large cuts for all the girls would 
cost too much. The demonstration may be used for the purpose 
of setting a standard either in technique or in the finished product. 
The class has made yeast breads and can handle doughs very well. 
The teacher demonstrates a half dozen fancy breads in a single 
period, and the girls try them out at home. The cream pies of 
the community seem to run to a gummy mixture in the lower 
half of the filling. It is not particularly difficult to make a smooth 
mixture throughout, but the teacher hesitates to criticize the 
neighborhood standards. A demonstration will do the work and 
hurt no one’s feelings. Some painting is to be done, furniture 
refinishcd. The teacher takes off some varnish, sandpapers the 
surface, puts on the stain, and rubs it in. The techniques might 
have been learned by telling, but the idea that they could make 
their work look like that of a professional could not have been 
gotten over to the girls in that way. 

The demonstration may be done by the teacher, a member of 
the class, or an outside person. A nurse may be called in to teach 
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first aid, a woman of the community to make butter, a representa- 
tive of a sewing-machine company to use the sewing attachments. 
The person demonstrating should be aware of the purpose of the 
demonstration and be proficient in carrying it out. Her ability to 
prepare tender pastry, to make a straight buttonhole, to stain 
wood smoothly, or to dye cloth evenly should be unquestioned. 
The teacher’s preparation for the demonstration is an important 
step. Knowing how to do it herself, she must think through the 
best way to get the desired learning across. A serious danger in 
using demonstrations, especially in food preparation, is in the 
pupils imitating the process without understanding what is being 
done or seeing the application of the principles to other situations. 
Initiative and not imitation is desired, and the teacher should 
check pupil learning to assure herself that the desired results have 
been secured. 


Everything needed for a demonstration should be ready in 
a vance, and it should be given in such a way that the entire group 
can see what is being done. A verbal explanation, calling attention 
tV V a done or explaining a technique, helps in learning. 

e ta ing should be clearly connected with the work at hand, 
not just talking to be entertaining. The teacher may ask questions 
V. e to test their powers of observation, ability to see 

re ations ups. How does the kneading of yeast bread differ from 
H ""I, pastry> biscuit dough? Where is cutting true bias 

se ot er than in making facings? Such informality on the part 
.• 16 tC j C , ier sbould cause the students to feel free to ask ques- 

shoulcfH h '7 Sb ° U ^ enc ouraged to do so. The demonstration 
Dnim f Cn . a summar i zat ion of the whole process, special 

stntir»T»° c atC , *? r ’ Uses to ma de of the process. After a demon- 
to use th tCC n ^ Ues ’ ^ le P u pils should be given the opportunity 
Which m^arise° nCe ** tCaCher clearin S U P an V difficulties 

Drocediii^t 011 ^ 3101 s ^ ou ^d use the same materials and follow the 
pupil to tp ? if USCd by . the stu dents. If the teacher wants the 

should do so alfoT h l a 7 Paper ° r a thermometer, she 
stpm tK« n a butt ouhole is to be made, using certain 

show* fhp«P « C Com P^ ete d buttonhole given the pupils should 
snow these same steps Tf , K r , 

p • it the teacher wants to give them a second 
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buttonhole with some steps omitted, explaining that with practice 
and on certain kinds of material the overcasting may be omitted, 
that is another matter. The teacher who uses paper to cut bias or 
to show how French seams are made will find she hasn’t gone very 
far in teaching these processes when cloth is to be the medium 
the students use. A demonstration may extend over a considerable 
period: feeding rats, using strong soaps to show fading in launder- 
ing, the effect of the sun on colored cottons, different methods in 
the preservation of food. 

If the demonstration is to fit into the needs of the group, it may 
be best to give it to a few at a time. This is especially true with 
sewing processes since the whole class will not be ready to put on 
collars, set in sleeves, or make bound buttonholes at the same 
time. Many things can be learned alone that are often demon- 
strated. A French seam, worked out by steps with a simple state- 
ment calling attention to the special points to keep in mind at each 
step, may be a more effective means of getting good seams than 
a demonstration by the teacher. A demonstration should be used 
only when it seems in that particular situation to be the most 
effective and economical way of teaching the learning desired. 

Laboratory Work 

Laboratory work may serve a variety of ends. Acquiring motor 
techniques is one reason for allowing school time for cookery 
processes, meal preparation, refinishing furniture, cleaning a floor. 
Much of living centers around doing physical things, and the 
more this doing is intelligently guided and controlled, the more 
satisfactory it is. The work may not be carried to the skill level 
at school, but the pupil learns the techniques and gets the feel of 
an operation to be perfected later. Finding out what will happen, 
what procedure is best, or how tilings will look is a second purpose 
of laboratory work: the class experiments with a low-protein diet 
on young Tats; a girl making a basket-weave dress tries out several 
seams on samples of the material; a group arranges the furniture 
of a room in different ways. 

Arriving at general conclusions concerning characteristics or 
qualities, confirming through observation the conclusions read or 
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expressed by others, is another purpose: watching children to see 
how they behave in different situations, examining fibers, textile 
materials, food products to learn their characteristics; and observ- 
ing people to find out their personality traits. Using materials as 
a means of interpreting ideas is a fourth purpose: designing a 
dress, working out the furnishings for a room, preparing and 
serving a meal, giving a party. Laboratory work may also be set 
up for testing purposes: to see how well a group can plan, prepare, 
and serve a meal from certain foods provided; to see how well a 
group uses good techniques and manages time in putting a labora- 
tory in order for a party. Laboratory work is rarely set up to 
realize just one purpose. The same laboratory lesson may accom- 
plish a variety of things with one value emphasized more at one 
time than another. 


Organization for laboratory work will vary. The entire group 
may e working on the same thing, cutting and joining bias, 
cor ing uttonholes, making pastry, omelet. Knowing the tech- 
!Il? U VV m * P ° rtant ’. and eactl girl needs t0 handJ e the material 
i ’ 1 . ls . indivi dual work, given as group instruction, fol* 
V c ,, ^ ea<dl girt tIie help she needs to do the work suc- 

Drorp .J* n . dlvldual laboratory work may mean a number of 
? n at tIie Same dme * A class making dresses must 
and thp ,* C W °r t0 ta ^ es f° r cutting, machines for stitching, 
*mav hp °a ^' tdng * ^ orae system must be worked out. Girls 

build or Pair t d ° ff f ° r Cutting and fitting. Girls, alike in size and 
fiether in th* • ^ garments usin g similar patterns, may work to- 
pairino- hei ^ first sewin g. As they become more experienced, the 

planning, cutting and ’ ead ‘ S ' rl learnin S more about 

type or n». , 8 ’ nd fitUn S b y Working with a girl of a different 

her o™ 8 a " emird ^ diffmnt «yle ° £ garment from 

Getting fmeal U theT^ t ° S f‘ her to acc °mplish a larger purpose, 
a whole and then Hi The Iarge activit y must be seen as 

needed with each airk ^ ’i"? smalIer act i«ties. A group plan is 

group, on the other hanT^ ^V" 8 1MO the large plan ' The smaI1 
piece of work— r .c„- , may . be working together to do a single 

requiring different nrl' “ <= !“ Ur ° r 3 , table ' Articles o£ furniture 
p eparation and different finishes are brought 
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a few questions as to what was done the day before and what is 
to be done next, make for a good start. If an activity is to extend 
over several days — refinishing a chair, planning and preparing a 
meal including the learning of several new dishes, making a gar- 
ment — a daily summary calling attention to the progress made 
that day and planning for the next period is desirable in addition 
to the summary and evaluation at the completion of the activity. 

Failure from one cause or another to have supplies for cooking, 
inability of girls to get materials on time, forgetting pins, needles, 
thread, a shortening of the period unexpectedly bring special prob- 
lems. The teacher needs to have extra sewing supplies available, 
to plan the sewing problem in plenty of time for the material to 
be secured, to have alternative plans and supplies on hand for 
certain staple cookery dishes when there is doubt about getting 
what she wants at a particular time. 

Relief and emergency work present other difficulties. A family 
is burned out, a cyclone dips down, and the home economics de- 
partment is called on to help renovate donated clothing, set up a 
feeding center. The work needs to be done immediately. The relief 
agencies have cloth for garments; food is available, but many 
families do not know how to prepare satisfying meals from these 
supplies. A class discussion before promising specific help usually 
results in more intelligent help, and the assistance offered is seen 
as a group responsibility instead of a teacher-imposed one. Recog- 
nizing that the home economics department is, after all, only one 
source of assistance and that it is primarily an educational agency 
may help put it in proper perspective to these special needs. Both 
students and teacher should realize that following meticulously 
curriculum plans made early in the year is not always the most 
important thing that they can do. On the other hand, except in a 
real emergency, they should take time to plan the best assistance 
which they can give at the same time that they are moving forward 
in achieving the large objectives previously set up for the work. 

The product has its value in laboratory work. It should be good. 
That means, first of all, that a good product is possible of attain- 
ment with reasonable effort in this particular situation: the oven 
docs bake well, the machine stitches evenly. Some factors which 
point to poor teaching and little learning, however, may enter 
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these should be followed up now. The ■work itself should always 
meet a recognized individual or group need for help. 

Dawdling, wasting time, dragging a job out are undesirable 
habits sometimes formed in laboratory work. There are so many 
interesting, worth-while things to do that the students should be 
encouraged to move along as rapidly as is consistent with acquir- 
ing the new learnings in the job before them, not just getting the 
work done. The class should study the routine and work out plans 
for getting it cared for. “Rules of the game” should be set up 
under teacher guidance, tried out, revised, and tried again. Dif- 
ferent types of lessons require different laboratory procedures. 
To sweep after each class just because there are plenty of girls to 
do it represents poor teaching. Every way of reducing labor, pre- 
venting the need for cleaning up, eliminating extra steps in get- 
ting the laboratory work done, should be tried out, and those 
consistent with group work and good standards should become a 
part of the regular classroom routine. 

A laboratory activity may extend over several days. However, 
since t e school organization sets a length to the daily period, cer- 
? specia problems enter in. Timing becomes important. Not 
immvTTp* Certain amount of work be done, but also the work 
, e 1 ? ta good st0 Pping place: sewing must be put away in 
t mfnt° - ^ pic ed U P l h e next time with the minimum of pressing; 
strp'ilrin , mu5t be carrie d to the place where there will be no 
fixed mi 1 C Wor k be gins again, brushes put to soak, paint 

♦k*,:.. -1. 1 W i. not dr y out; dishes must be washed and put in 


their places. Planning the 


take into consideration 


use of a work period of any kind must 


three types of activities: getting ready to 


paint onpn- SU ^j read y * or c °okery work, sewing boxes out. 
Pie Daintin W °h the — * ewin S on the apron, making the 

dishes washed 1 nA ^ puttm S things in order afterward— the 
brushes clem a** u PUt away ’ sewin g folded and in the cabinet, 
A ~ ’ Where k can - safety. 

work from the^v ^ C ° me in End pkk Up thdr 

have i..W i. ^ betore and settle down to work. Each girl may 

waited M 0 !, r" tS *° d ° 50 drarf y in mind that no time is 
on the wort fu S ’ bo ' vever » nee d to have their attention focused 
at hand. A few minutes to look at some of their work. 
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may find it inconvenient if unexpected company comes the night 
before or the baby is sick. The butcher may find it impossible to 
discuss cuts of meat because of an unexpected shortage of help or 
a delayed delivery of meat. 

The preparation of pupils for a trip has much to do with its 
success. They need to have certain definite questions in mind, 
problems to be solved. A class has raised questions in regard to 
the new fabrics, colors and color combinations, and special fea- 
tures in construction for the coming season. The girls are inter- 
ested in why dresses and suits that look very much alike 'vary so 
much in price. The teacher suggests that they look in shop win- 
dows and study the fashion magazines for answers to their ques- 
tions. It is early in the season; some questions cannot be answered 
in these ways. Fashion magazines do not agree entirely with one 
another or with what is to be seen in the stores. The pupils list 
what they want to know, and the teacher arranges for a trip to a 
leading ready-to-wear store. The buyer is going to answer some of 
their questions, and one of the women on the floor will answer 
others by showing goods in stock. Any trip should grow out of 
the pupils' needs and should be carefully prepared for on their 
part. It should never mean “just going somewhere.’’ 

Certain details enter into making the trip: the problem of trans- 
portation, carfare in the city, time of starting, name of place to be 
visited, directions for getting there if some of the group get sepa- 
rated, time of returning. Sometimes trips are made before school, 
the pupils going to the school from the place visited or, after 
school, going home from there. All these details must be worked 
out and understood in advance. Some visits not made during 
school time may be made by pupils alone. The teacher may make 
a visit and arrange for the pupils to come by appointment in small 
groups at their convenience. Many things that are worth while for 
a group to see cannot he conveniently visited in school time or by 
a large group at any time. Some classes of older pupils may make 
one or two trips together and then plan that each member make 
a visit during the year to some place related to their study and 
report the visit to the entire group. 

Good manners and courtesy during a trip usually need some 
discussion: following explicitly the directions of the guide, obey- 
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into the securing of a good product. The whole learning accom- 
panying the activity is of much greater importance than any fin- 
ished product. The buint gingerbread, the yeast bread without 
salt under some circumstances may mean much more in real learn- 
ing than the perfect sponge cake on which the teacher never 
turned her back. Taking fewer steps, using fewer dishes, reducing 
motions to a minimum, making fewer extra trips for materials, 
having the oven hot when needed, fitting one’s work to that of 
the group, all show progress in learning and cannot be judged by 
seeing the finished product alone. 


Field Trips 

Field trips, like other activities, should fit into the general pro- 
gram for learning. Frequently they are largely informational, 
contri uuing directly to the knowledge in a field. They may do 
t us an also contribute indirectly to an understanding or appre- 
ciation of how people live and work. A trip to a dairy may con- 
cern itself with how milk is produced, cared for, and finally 
ten ere to the consumer. Accompanying this, however, may 
come a 1 erent feeling toward the dairyman, an appreciation of 
us ear y rising and his long working day, of his seven-day-a-week 
Fi°i i “V 316 * n P rotect * n S the health of a community, 
i n .P S s oldd fit into the teaching plan. The school may 

trin re S u ^ at * ons for such activities. In any case, the field 

ciml 1° S ?°°^ l * me s f lou fd have the approval of the prin- 

’ ‘ ,e . uld know when the class is going, where it has 

and anv '• ^ bac k‘ This is good administrative policy, 

and pv ^ rmci P a ma y we H think that a teacher is unbusinesslike 
informal lmcoo P erat i ve ' v h° fails to provide his office with this 
also mak 100 ] " a C ^ aSS K tbe S TOUn ds. The teacher must 
the peo 1 ^ die P^ ace to be visited. She needs to acquaint 

sion* sef 6 ' l ^ at she wants the group to learn, secure permis- 
nr -i ri« tlTne » reach an understanding concerning guides, a talk, 
know hn 0mtratl0n ’ S ° me ° ne at the P lace to be visited should 
called off-* *1° ^ Ct .’ n toucb with the teacher if the trip must be 
The hous 3 ast ' Tn ‘ ni, t e check-up by the teacher may be important. 

C ' VI e, planning to show a group through her new house, 
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ing signs posted in a plant, keeping with the group, avoiding 
crowding, refraining from handling expensive fabrics or ready-to- 
wear garments and from leaning on nicely finished furniture. If 
the field trip fitted into the work at hand, discussion will follow 
naturally. The information learned fits into the larger problem 
under consideration, questions are asked about doubtful points, 
and the work goes on. If the teacher has to give a test to find out 
what the group has learned on the trip, she may well doubt the 
need for the particular trip at that time. The activity selected, 
whether a trip, a panel discussion, or laboratory work, should al- 
ways be the one which, in the teacher’s judgment, will contribute 
most to attaining the learning desired. 
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ily, art t general course stressing various 

work dealing with one phase to g for a foundat!on 

aspects during a sing e year, minimum knowledge 

bo :ir^ £ ^ ^ 

logical subject-matter Jo- 

school students. and recited upon, 

vide their courses of Y- are the ones they suggest. 

The activities carried ou > economics have had their influ- 
Other influences affecting development of the voca- 

ence upon the textbooks wrme ^ ^ school learning i mport ant. 
tional program made the h - n many changes in the 

Familiarity with home con more and more focused 

school teaching. The instruction problems 

on the meeting of personal [/“ed £ such a 

had so many different angle and Wght nQ longer 

variety of help that many of in education to 

fitted into this teaching. sodal 5itu ations, to organize work 

center instruction around < g fluence on home economics, 

into units of ins ‘ rU “y"^ving methods became more generally 
The project and prohle M d unit procedures. Text- 

accepted in this field tin £ P .J d ^ w£re not nearly so 

books, as previously thou °^ f izing materials, 

important in these new way , e tl]e work of the school, 

A more recent movement nd fields, to center the 

to break down barriers between s J h limitation on 

instruction around life act.v.ties, erly con . 
the use of the textbook - ^ ™ “ titu tions of society. It 
ccived, does deal with o ^ j t draws on many 

offers education for home an a ^ut makes these materials 
fields of knowledge for its ma ‘ j icm to problems within this 
into new subject matter as 11 “PP rcscms an integrated field, 

area of living. Home and new knowledge 

fiut an cvcrchanging field as so Under such conditions 

that is acquired affect home and 

tlic textbook as first con activities becomes the ccntct 

If basic learning needed for life acm 
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Many books dealing with various aspects of home economics 
and home-life problems are available for teachers and students. 
Scientific knowledge bearing on problems of personal and family 
living is constantly being increased. Organizations of various sorts 
are working on problems of interest to the homemaker. Com 
mercial concerns are willing to supply home economics depart- 
ments with printed leaflets and exhibits of many kinds. Some also 
provide samples of their products for student use. The homes, 
stores, local community are full of material valuable for illustra- 
tive purposes. Radio programs and movies discuss problems of 
ami y iving. Familiarity with these various types of material and 
wit 1 t ie sources from which pupils may secure adequate, reliable 
information will contribute much to economical and effective 


Textbooks 

m-upr -^i P r0v ^ e t ^ ie most important single source of educational 
u f S ° r teac h er and student use. Their use as textbooks has 
nn Un * versa * * n a U fields. Some people today would have 

new °°a S ) ^ t ^ iers wou ld have them, but have them used in 
into th^ esson ’ signed to be studied and recited upon, fitted 
it foll o e ^| T u e ^ ucat * on - -As home economics developed, 

econonT 6 * ^ ® ame P ract ice in using textbooks. In early home 
laboratory wortTh ma " y . teachers separated entirely theory and 
lesson st ’ there being no direct connection between the 

at rhat »: 1C anc ^ t * ie Poetical work going on. Major emphasis 
been addTd ° n an< * c ^ ot bi n g study. As new phases have 
k„: no . „ ° r aS em P^asis has changed in those aspects already 
lationshim * S ' °° ks have been bitten- — books on family re- 
’ C 1 development, the house and its furnishings and 
300 
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they become the course of study. 

Reading Materials 

be based upon recency b ““ u t£acher may f m d it desirable 
curacy in the facts present • teaching so that one copy 

to buy few books of a kind. planmng the machmg^ ^ ^ ^ 

does the work JmaAi J , e concentrated on securing books 
they come out. Some teacliers nbout it. If a 

along one line, feeling that 1 ’ ey on chi i d development, fam- 
department has no reference . ■ teacher may need to 

ily relationships, or home „ . * and find out 

make a special study of the p , va ilable along that line, 

books, bulletins, and special ^sion of other material for the 
getting basic material o over l 0 „k seeing what is new 

time being. Even 50 ’ hsU A scho ol with twenty books in 
in the other phases of the another school with six 

nutrition may not be nearly so well off as anotn 

books if none of the twenty is a re “nt ^ been little 

Home economics libraries are trials and recency 

money recently for buying ° ^ ^ as we ll as in the largest. 

are important factors in the ^ * { cooke ry has changed 

Knowledge concerning basi p P q ; today about nutri- 

greatly during the last few year . Ini no five 

tion, textiles, and fabrics is emphasis. People 

years ago. Consumer bu V in S as a member of the social group 
are coming to think of the Recent literature in home 

rather than as a laboratory spec • ^ and new oudo ok on 
economics reflects both this ^ home economics teachers. 

problems of living and is of constantly growing source 

The library should be thought of as a constan y gr 

of material for learning. , G f home economics 

Consciousness of the breadth of each pn 
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of instruction, textbooks to be most useful must step into a new 
place. Many books must be available, representing different aspects 
of the work and presenting various points of view. A project is 
set up; a problem is raised; a question demands an answer. The 
information in a book is one source of data to be considered. The 
reliability, completeness, and recency of material all assume im- 
portance. Books written for a particular group level- — the present- 
day textbooks — have value. They are more easily read and 
understood by that group. One source of information, however, 
in the hands of the pupils and accepted as the word of authority 
without consideration of other data, works against the acquiring 
of the scientific attitude, the ability to think, and the ability to 
irect one s education, all set up as important aims of education, 
everal different books should be used as basic references, sources 
of data to be evaluated in finding the best answer. 

Much of this source material will be learned, not, however, as 
JpU v! S1 ° ned 1 f ssons ’ but because conditions show that it is 
h ° aVC * n£ormat i°n at hand. Frequency of use and re- 
ivhafT 85 t0 odier P r °blems will be determining factors in deciding 
mmprV 0 j earned - Some things are used so often — sources of 
biscuit* S 311 Vltamms ’ P ro P ort ion of liquid to flour in making 
Other -° m * ) Cmentary colors — that it saves time to learn them, 
a diabet' in ^ S ^ ° f SU<dl a nature or are used s ° little — diet for 

cannin^th !?'! 11 ;^ 0 ^ 1116 f<>r dydng ’ time for steam 'P ressure 
cured wu , su "l clent to know where the data may be se- 

formation Cn 1166 ^ ^ ew P°i nts of view, new knowledge — in- 
easilv hnt °!" eXP T ence not on! y can be made available more 
if the ounil S ° Wl ^ brought to bear on problems more often 
trends in eAt ^ *** babit of going to many sources. All the 

of materials and'awavTn ** pr ° vidin S of many sourCCS 

now written ay ^° ra tbe use of one book as textbooks are 

school level ^ °^ erloo ^ d » however, that students at the high- 
offer such ffuid!nr^ U 1 i da j- e m stud y in S Iife problems. Books that 

lems and to the „/ T *, 1 ” 8 students into a wider stud X o£ P rob ‘ 
problems ran k C 0t data b " 0111 man y sources in solving these 
To the ext pm e extrern ely useful to both students and teacher. 

1 a t such books become available, they may be 
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to be put on tl»t belt to 0 eertoin unit end ore .ccetiible to pup* 

free or at a nominal cost. Teachers *o ^ information . 

such sources, counting on the ™ send out announce- 

Such agencies usually have mailing lists and send 

ments of material. main purpose, serving the 

Several magazines have, for the P P occasional 

needs of the home and the on Sunday, 

article. Most newspapers either du information 

carry some household mformatiom s£ason . 

about styles, new £abn ’ recipes> and housekeeping sugges- 

They P^sent seasonal menus^reap ^ 

lions. Many have specialists on them « ^ ^ ^ ^ find . 
ices of one sort or another, P° printed material 

ings through their pages or in f ^t of ^ expressed, 

should be evaluated for completeness^po.nt M ^ 

and reliability. Some materia , should be 

lessly prepared; some tell only part o the story, r I 
taught to look at all material critically. 

Films and the Radio 

offer two new mediums which have educa- 
Films and the radio otter ,. t use of them or not. 

tional value whether the sc oc ' JJ dren and young people see in a 

The number of movies whic t ^ ^ ra(Jio cannot be ignored. 

week and the hours they make little direct use 

Scbuoi, « l.„. uiQdu und putog “ b.»« 

of radio programs as they P „ rams to which they are 

guided students in evaluating ; n Choosing those of most real 
listening and have help* i t e have u sed rather success- 

worth. Some home econom * weekly, as a basis for 

fully some of the family series a P p done ° t mosl c f the students 
class discussions. This can > transcriptions of radio pro- 

purposes. These uses all have to 
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C5 «^-!T3!SrjC5-^=s; 

after they have seen 1 is and rad ; 0 have only begun 

The educational aspects of both deveh 

b, «p.„.d. Teachers rf to 

opment and direct some Certainly every school 

materials available pro- 

should feel some responsibly somewhere m it e ^ 

gram for helping 
grams as entertainment an 

Illustrative Materials 

• 1. m-iv be used for a variety of purposes: 
Illustrative materials y . impart information, 

to interest a group in ^ d ^^aU of work to be done: to 
teach techniques and ski , attention to new applica- 

broaden the scope of learning ! y o£ ^ under . 

tions; to develop a wider rang d a house before and 

nourished children, attractive 5ch ° o1 d be usfid to arouse inter- 
after the yard has been tajJ*»F J interesting story she has 
est. The teacher may *eH *eg ^ she thinks they w iU enjoy, 
read, or suggest the reading may have a collection of 

For immediate teaching pu colors or designs, several neck 

toys for children, fabrics o learning a group that has just 

finishes. To broaden the scope shown pictures of garments 

learned to make bias facing ■> cut on the bias; a class that 

that use bias as trimming or g. n recipes using it in differ- 

has just made plain gelatin y s m be developed by show- 
ent dishes. A wider range o . countries dress, to a class 

ing pictures of how chi J e " t ° rough giving recipes of foreign 
making children s do • , . s i m ple home foods, 

dishes, to girls wlio have een selected f or its value in clarify- 
Illustrative material shou use ot t he same material for 

ing a point. Too much materia! A short story may 

too many purposes may con 1 girl's growing up and its 

be equally valuable for Us P»*“" ;f used in personality 

portrayal of a family situation. Hove 
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do with listening. Many schools today are putting on radio pro- 
grams over local stations. Home economics students should wel- 
come these opportunities to participate. Planning and putting 
on such a program has real educational value. In addition, it offers 
an opportunity to tell other people about home economics and/or 
to teach others some of the things being learned in home eco- 
nomics. 


Films are a more usable classroom medium than the radio. Their 
use, however, is still limited by cost and the scarcity of good films 
suitable for educational purposes. A good many educational films 
have been prepared, and they are being improved constantly. 
Some of them are prepared to impart knowledge— to show how 
our is made, to picture life in Mexico, to show the reactions of a 
a y. Some are useful in explaining a process — bricklaying, mak- 
m Q a bed in a hospital. Some serve their best purpose by the 
attitu es, appreciations, and ideals which they help to develop, 
ictures epicting significant events in the history of this country 
such films as The River and The Plow That Broke the Plains, 
e ° t us type. Many commercial films have features of special 
. UC , n 6 rCSS ’ * urniture » an d house arrangements in some his- 
™ films are both interesting and instructive. 

DarerTi 1 ^ 8 0vernment through its various agencies has pre- 
len<nh . nU . m ,. er ^ ms different kinds. Some are of feature 
versitip« nC a “? tW ° ^ U5t mentlon ed. Some colleges and uni- 
some of a v h CW an d private schools have made films, 

industr' i ^ borrowed or rented. Many business and 

their work C Th Ce r^ S made films lowing various aspects of 

sive Educati ** Commission on Human Relations of the Progres- 
filmsforu ! ? n ss °ciation has prepared excerpts from theatrical 
Some colle ° 1SCUSS * n S significant problems of human relations. 1 
Of the lajr Chf ™ !vCTSities hare film-lending libraries. A few 
own libraries. 2 ^ ^ C ° Unty scho °l s y stems are building up their 

hould be used only when it seems to be the best proce- 

Education, ^ ictures for Bclter Human Relations." Progressive 

2 Bernice Band i n **vr i *• 

January, 1911) su m «„ “ . A,ds A!d You ” ( Practical Home Economics, I9:9-!0f.. 

nous sources of information about films for school use. 
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store. Articles away from a store may be examined much more 
objectively. Several brands of hose or gloves may be desired for 
purposes of study and may need to be obtained from different 
places. 

Many things may be brought from home. Bed and table linens, 
towels used over a long period of time, undergarments that have 
worn well or poorly, laundered satisfactorily or unsatisfactorily — 
all are valuable teaching materials, and valuable only as secured 
from people who are using them. Clothing to show color, style, 
fabrics, wearing and laundering qualities; pieces of silver; dishes; 
and hand-made linens are needed in many lessons. Family pictures 
add a personal touch to a study of change in style. Articles that 
have stood the test of time and use in the home are worth much 
in teaching buying. 

The department itself, its furniture, furnishings, and equipment, 
should be a rich source of materials. It should be built and fur- 
nished with this use partly in mind. It should teach beauty in 
color and design through its furnishings; order through the way 
it is used and cared for. All kinds of material — porcelain, blocked 
tin, glass, Monel metal — should be available in the foods labora- 
tory. Cards kept on all purchases, giving time and place of pur- 
chase, cost, statement given by sales person as to any special 
features or merit, add to the teaching value of the furnishings 
and equipment. Purchases of supplies of all kinds— canned goods, 
fruits, meats— may serve for illustrative material in teaching buy- 
ing. If three cans of tomatoes are to be used, they may represent 
three different brands or grades or sires of cans. 

Some material will need to be collected and kept especially for 
illustrative purposes: single dishes of different kinds of ware, 
pieces of handwork, various textile materials, fabrics showing dif- 
ferent weaves, designs, colors, trimmings, laces, embroideries, 
woods of different kinds and finishes. Pictures of furniture, cos- 
tumes, room arrangement and prints suitable for the home trill 
have to answer in some cases. The department budget should 
include money for illustrative material. It would be better to 
spend less money for maintenance than to scrimp greatly on illus- 
trative material. 

Some materials may be collected without cost by a resourceful 
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study and later in family relationships, its value as illustrative 
material may be less than another story, perhaps not quite so good, 
used in one of the situations. Reference may be made to the first 
story as a second illustration. If there is clear-cut distinction in the 
two uses made of the material, or if a number of articles are used, 
this repetition is not so noticeable — as in a wall hanging or a 
strip of printed linen used at different times to illustrate both 
color and design. Too frequent use tends to direct attention to the 
article itself rather than to the learning, and the pupils think they 
now about it without waiting to see its use in this particular 
situation. 


ne o the richest sources of good illustrative material is in the 
e avior o people the way Mrs. Jones made Jimmy afraid of 
tin Jh? f Ceman ° f ^ ent ^ st » l * ie manner in which Mrs. Smith 
bill? „;“ r T r - 0ld Ma 7 the meatlin g of "charge it" and that 
think i ° 6 paid ' II * s interesting to watch people, to try to 
who m ’ V may b l behind thdr behavior-the thoughtful boy 
must have i'-'V a t * 10u 8 bt ful father, the self-reliant cripple who 
outlook on life T?. ”’ h ° hdped him deveIo P 3 courageous 

havior at i em' • '"testing also to try to predict where be- 
cent the litti 15 tak ’ n f> an individual, the kind of adoles- 

Sem be ' the kind ° f o-wn-up. The right 

The teacher n d * M m cau5in S a point to be remembered, 
although that mav hP l ° P amusin g after-dinner speaker, 
ing people com"/ ' i” p SCt ‘ n a dif f eren t situation. Understand- 
add to her own S d° n I fr ° m know i n S them. The teacher may 
terial to use in her dasse PmeIK " hile collect i n g illustrative ma- 

for and returni^^ man f r things and, if the material is well cared 
obvious reasons P ™ mpt ly, the y are usually glad to lend it. For 
pose. More mitr,' ’ f'P t0 a store sometimes best serves the pur- 
move, and others are ' f aVadable > some articles are too bulky to 
not to have them ° ,. 5Uctl a nature that the shopkeeper prefers 

stances less ma te ™ a” u °d -"t ewn £ ° r 3 short ^ In 50me in ‘ 

teaching value than tT i'” '" e teacbin S environment is of greater 
garments svell selected f arnount at the store. A few under- 
more than a laree tcachin g purposes may be svorth much 

er of garments hastily looked over at the 
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Commercial Materials 

A great deal of free material — bulletins, leaflets, charts, exhibits, 
samples — has been made available to schools by commercial con- 
cerns. Because this has been free and easily obtained, it has fre- 
quently been used without being evaluated. Such material, ac- 
cepted for teaching purposes, should be studied as to reliability 
and value in teaching as carefully as though it were being pur- 
chased. Printed materials may tell only part of the story. Jim tells 
his mother that he didn’t go swimming in the lake, but he neglects 
to tell her that he did go in the river. Home economics classes 
should find out the meaning of stamps, seals, signatures of associa- 
tions on commercial goods. They may mean what they say, but 
do the girls know what they say? The lay person often thinks of 
all such marks as a guarantee always of high quality. 

Many household products are offered free to home economics 
classes in sufficient quantity for use throughout the year, and this 
frequently results in the use of one product to the exclusion of 
other brands. The teacher should plan her work to teach what she 
wishes to teach, using baking powder with different bases, quick- 
and long-cooking cereals, different brands and grades of canned 
and packaged goods, and use this free material, if she feels she 
wants to accept it, only where it Sits into her teaching plans. It 
saves much time for girls to have recipe books, and many are pro- 
vided free. The fact that they are prepared with special branded 
goods does not seem to worry some teachers in using them for 
teaching purposes. Only when such recipes are considered with 
others does such teaching point to the development of the sci- 
entific attitude in learning. 

The Bulletin Board 

Displaying illustrative material that is directly concerned with 
the teaching or displaying material of general interest to home 
economics students presents a problem. A bulletin board in the 
hall for materials of wide interest is a good way to keep the whole 
school in touch with the work of the home economics department 
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teacher. The family scrapbag may provide a valuable textile col- 
lection. Girls can be encouraged to get their mother’s permission 
to look over the fabrics at home and bring pieces to school. Pieces 
of worn-out garments and pieces of the new material, if the articles 
were made at home, will contribute to an interesting collection 
showing wearing and laundering qualities of fabrics. A good col- 
lection of dress trimmings, laces, and buttons can usually be 
secured m the same way if the teacher will be satisfied with small 
pieces o c oth and single buttons. Some pieces of cloth need to 
e arge enough to be handled, held up to the figure for becoming- 
• ° ™ ° r ” !UItab ‘ Ut Y o£ design, showing how sheen in a fabric 

nn <Tn eS apparent s ' 2e ' These will need to be purchased. Labels 
of a sin ^ 3n aged 8°°ds may be kept. Charts may be made 
o h ’ l? r ^ UCt : : echnical da ‘ a on ‘he subject, the advertising 
of the product, and labels from the packaged goods. 

variety of se'” to P re P are some materials, make a 

fabrics. Some work'd h nishes ' tai . ,orin g processes, color charts of 
purposes- hnm • he P u P lls ls wort h keeping for illustrative 
which thev Inv^ P ™ jeCt pIans and reports, the trial pieces on 
ptn remodehJ T' ^ plackels ’ bound a -Mop. the house 

of £acmr”to be 'omV COr ;. Card WOrked out for b «cuits, the list 
girls is usually ered m P Iann ing a wardrobe. Work of other 
Lndard The' teaT m ° re ,han that of the teacher in setting a 
average eood an a ^ Save severa ^ levels of previous work, 
in learning 3 „ ai J ,e ^. g0od, and ‘he girls measure their progress 
clothing const™™- IS sca e ‘ keeping samples of their 

teehow m uch ~ fr ° m the year to the second, can 
is done less well th ^ progressed with practice. Often the work 
and after improv ^ SeCOnd ^ ear * Kodak pictures of homes before 
teaching. One tea^ 601, ™ a< * eover garments, are useful in 
first dresses they made^TI P ‘ CtUreS o£ . the first-year girls in the 
later in the iunior ftese same girls were taken two years 

girls themselves , r f sses wIlic h they had also made. The 

progress durino- the n - UC mtereste< * anf * quite surprised at their 
even more to the ^ V, me * Pictures, however, were worth 
who had despaired of C ^ i° S ^? W a c ^ ass awkward beginners, 
poise, what anothe^group hadd"^ 0 ° ^ t0 3Cquire 8”“ and 
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laces, pictures, examples of clothing-construction processes. Rough, 
natural or gray drawing paper is inexpensive, makes a good back- 
ground, and wears fairly well with reasonable care in handling 
and storing. Materials should be mounted carefully with attention 
to spacing. One piece of cloth or one picture to a mount is usually 
best unless two or more are needed to explain each other, as 
fabrics before and after laundering, pictures of a farm yard before 
and after landscaping. Labeling needs to be accurate and adequate 
for the purpose. Printed materials should give both the source 
and the date of publication. Some teachers like to make a note in 
pencil, sometimes on the back of the mount, as to the use made of 
the material in teaching: personal relationship unit, to arouse 
interest in personal grooming; clothing unit, second year, to test 
recognition of harmony in dress. 

Filing presents two problems: the keeping of the material itself 
and the system by which the teacher and the pupils know what they 
have and where it is. A filing cabinet — an apple crate, a home- 
made cabinet, or a steel case — is the best place to keep materials 
that are flat and not too bulky. Some materials may be in large 
envelopes; others, mounted. Single copies of bulletins, pamphlets, 
leaflets may be kept in a filing cabinet or in bulletin boxes. Such 
material in sufficient copies for class use is best kept in bulletin 
or other boxes. 

The filing system should be worked out before filing begins. 
Subject-matter divisions provide for more flexible use; material 
on table linens may be used one year in a foods unit, and the next 
in a house unit; girls may want it in their home project work, 
and the teacher may have a request for it from a member of her 
adult class. These large headings will need to be divided and sub- 
divided as more material is collected. The complete key to the 
filing system should be available for marking new material so 
that it fits properly into the system. Marking "linens, table" one 
time, and “table linen” the next time, causes unnecessary con- 
fusion. Each envelope, bulletin, and mounted piece should have 
the key for filing on it. An alphabetical system is easily expanded 
as more material is secured. Pupils should help in planning for 
the filing and in filing. They will then know better how to use 
and care for the files, as well as wliat material is available. 
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as well as to call the students’ attention to materials of special 
interest to them. All the girls will be interested in suggestions as to 
the season s styles, new materials being used, colors most popular. 
Fashion hints for boys will prove equally interesting. Bulletin 
boards within the department should be large enough for the 
purpose and placed so that they are easily accessible. A strip across 
t e top of a blackboard has little teaching value even in high- 
school classes. It may give a girl some satisfaction to know that her 
ousep an is up there, but she cannot learn much from those of 
er classmates when displayed at such a height. Some teachers 
preter that each class have its own board to be used for all materials 
ot interest and value to it. 


, fn' 3 I ? a '' 6 P laced on the bulletin board to awaken in- 
voino- o V '° r ^ et . t0 come ’ t0 increase understanding of the work 
broaden^h! 0 f “ rtller ' ea ™ings already acquired; or to 

feel free to 1 '■ ° C bacb S round of the students. Students should 
Teaching ,0 scl >ool to put on the bulletin board, 

amined easily af? ’ if''" need to be P ut wher e they can be ex- 

° tiers a good Via" fori daSS - The bu,Ietin board 
dresses for tl.^ • tbe sam P Ies of fabrics suitable for school 

tonhS; « the Sen ^ in 3 bU “ 

girl for closer • anc ^ stltcbes * can be taken down by a 

■t. A window shirr h" 11 replaced wllen she is through with 
pulled down as need ^ ^ the top o£ the blackboard to be 
if the bulletin a ’ C3n Used * or tbis temporary material 

Material should h for ° ther P^poses. 

50 far as this does C P* aced ’ neat ty and artistically arranged 

down when it has not ^ ter / ere ™ith its use. It should be taken 
if needed again Ch^ immediate purpose, to be put up later 
machine, or alterat* 1 ** f ** S ^° W CUtS meats » P arts of a sewing 
should be stored t ,i!° n ° P atterns have no decorative value and 
d wh ™ not needed for the teaching at hand. 


Caring for the Material 
Teaching materials tr, v. 

tion and easily acces ‘hi C m .° St useblb mus t be in good condi- 
clippings from n^,.. SSl C ' means mounting certain kinds: 
° ne '«p»pers and magazines, samples of fabric, 
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purposes, is school property unless the teacher arranges for a 
second set for herself. If the teacher keeps her own books at 
school, they should be on a special shelf, properly labeled. If she 
brings illustrative material of her own, it should be kept separately 
and marked as her property. Later misunderstandings can be pre- 
vented by using reasonable care in marking any personal belong- 
ings left at school for any length of time. 
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A card system is not only desirable for keeping track of material, 
knowing what material is on hand and where it may be found, 
but it is essential if the pupils are to become independent in solv- 
ing class and home problems. The card system follows the same 
general plan of headings as the filing except that when material is 
valuable for several uses a card appears indicating each. A bulletin 
may have information on materials suitable for children’s clothes 
^ in _ laundering these same materials; two cards will then be 
iled, the heading under which the bulletin is filed being indicated 
on eac . ifferent-colored cards are convenient for indicating the 
ature of the material, one color each for bulletins, clipped articles, 
books, exhibits and illustrative materials, pictures. Cards referring 
° materials sh ° u 'd give such descriptive data as title, 

as to the n ? S0UrC J Suctl cards are more u s e ful if a brief statement 
referring m 17 Va ' ue the material is included. Topic cards 
much more uAT'- ot , special vaIue in books will make the books 
Mamrials “I n “ the solvi "S ot Problems, 

convenient and^e be put in filin S cases should be stored in 

— b ,° xes ° r p-****- and 
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should be marked so th ° ' mo , useproof and mtproof. Shelves 
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scribe to magazines™ dlustrative material of their own, sub- 
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become so much ; 


part of the department that when the teacher 


leaves , pan ot the de 

iea\es and takes them wu u 
they really are her A ” Cr f ver y° ne else has forgotten that 
knowing ju st * other times a teacher has difficulty in 

material purchased b^h 6 ° n ^ t0 ber ' ® 00 ^ s ' bulletins, and other 
marked as such wh ^ ^ course> hers, and they should be 
home economics \m\ SCCUr . e ^' ®°°ks sent to her as the teacher of 
friend, beloner to th ***/* brom aut hor to her as a personal 
to bulletins, pamnhW C °j the de P artm ent. This applies also 
purchased by the srhn 1 30 if * sutdl rnateria h Illustrative material 
° or the work of the girls, saved for teaching 
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strong influences in future learning in any field, but they will have 
unusual influence in home economics. 

Some girls will come to school knowing how to do a great many 
homemaking activities; some good, others not so good. They will 
be skilful in buying, caring for children, cooking food, launder- 
ing, sewing, caring for the house. Many of their practices will be 
imitating their mothers’ ways, and those trays trill sometimes be 
grandmothers’ ways. Home economics must recognize the contribu- 
tion which the home has already made, regardless of the kind that 
it is, build on it, supplement it when necessary, and, redirect it 
when desirable. 

Home education trill not stop when home economics education 
begins. The school learning will be colored constantly by what is 
going on in the home. If home economics helps make life easier 
and more satisfying, it will be seen as important and worth while. 
If, on the other hand, it deals with unrelated material or gets 
beyond the possibility of realization in their lives, home economics 
will be catalogued, like much of the work in other fields, as just 
a school subject. The home itself is real; its problems are vital. 
The family is being clothed, fed, and housed; its health protected; 
its life made interesting according to the family’s resources both 
of material goods and facility in using them and the family's 
standards of value. 

The home economics teaching may make the girl emotionally 
dissatisfied with her home. She may want to tear down the family 
pictures, throw away the rugs with their flowers and animals, 
break up the bric-a-brac gathered from county and street fairs. 
When it comes to important issues, however, where the home 
and home economics are really at cross purposes, the home is 
usually the more influential agency whether for good or ill. Unless 
the home economics department and the home learn to work to- 
gether, the girl in such cases may revert entirely to family ways, 
undesirable though they may be, when the teaching period is over. 


The Family and the Teacher Share Responsibility 

Education for home living and for homemaking must be seen 
in the end as a joint responsibility of the home and the school and 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE HOME AS AN EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

At one time all education for home living and homemaking 
took place within the home. Parents accepted that as their job, 
whether they gave much conscious attention to it or not. Home 
economics developed out of a belief that many mothers no longer 
had the time or the necessary skills to prepare their daughters 
adequately for making a home. The movement for nursery schools 
began in providing places for the caring of small children for 
working mothers. The present nursery school has gone a long way 
from those day nurseries. Some enthusiastic supporters a few 
years ago would have all children educated in such schools. Nurs- 
ery schools today are assuming a quite different place in educa- 
tional thinking. Out of such experiences is emerging a belief that 
the education which takes place within the home is the most ef- 
fective education which the child receives, and that if well done 
no schooling can take its place. And, if poorly done, it may nullify 
much of the good the school would do. 


The Learning Provided by the Home 

The girl entering home economics will already have formed at- 
titudes in regard to home life itself, ways of living with other 
people, what success is, work as a worth-while activity — attitudes 
growing largely out of her life within the home. Her life there will 
also have provided her with standards of value: dressing well is 
more important than being properly nourished or caring for one s 
health; life away from home is more interesting than at home, 
other people are more worth while than one’s own family; keeping 
up with the neighbors is essential to happiness. The home will have 
given instruction in food to cat, preferences in cooking, table man- 
ners, general social conduct, personal hygiene, care of clothing* 
All these attitudes, standards of value, habits and skills would be 
316 
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The home economics department and the home together should 
set up objectives to be realized in the education of children for 
home and family living. The home and the home economics de- 
partment must be thought of as joint laboratories. The teacher 
may be of great help in assisting parents to understand their own 
children. The home sees problems from an intimate* personal 
point of view. The home economics department should approach 
them objectively, aware of the vast amount of experience which 
may be drawn on to solve problems and to educate the next gen- 
eration. An important job of home economics is to get parents, 
present and future, to realize the importance of the home, espe- 
cially in the early years, in the lives of its members and to accept 
a greater conscious share in the education of their children. The 
homes of the future should be better educational agencies because 
of the home economics of today. For parents to want to do is not 
enough, however. Home economics must help in improving the 
quality of bring in the homes of its students so that they and 
their children experience a richer life and through experiencing 
learn to cherish it and to live it. 

The school brings the experiences of others to bear on problems 
and has contact with a wide range of materials, but its teachings 
are theory until the individual or the home tries them out in real- 
life situations. This is true even though discussions center around 
true-to-life problems; the cooking is of actual food; the sewing is 
done on real materials. The more of this realness put into its 
teaching by the school, the more easily will the learning be used 
in the actual personal and home situation. It is well that some 
agency can take a situation out of its many personal influences 
and focus attention on its various parts. A girl can learn the funda- 
mentals of cookery most easily by taking a job at a time, by pre- 
paring a meal under close supervision — with no person depending 
for his dinner upon the success of the several products, or depend- 
ing on getting to work in the morning upon breakfast’s being on 
time. No greater incentive can be supplied, however, than for the 
girl to know that in the end her success is to be measured by the 
meals she prepares at home. The girl should bring problems from 
the home to the school for solution, seeking technical information 
about nutrition and cooker)*, textiles, kitchen equipment, and 
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a responsibility that extends beyond the home economics depart- 
ment. The kind of home-life education needed has changed 
greatly within recent years — the responsibility of both the home 
and the school is quite different today than even twenty years 
ago. A great deal of the home training in the early days went along 
with producing the family living, the spinning and weaving, the 
working in the garden, the canning of fruit, the caring for chickens. 
Much of this is no longer done in the home. Problems of selecting 
and buying food, clothing, and housefurnishings, protecting 
health, choosing recreation are quite different. Problems of re- 
lationships also differ. The home situation in addition carries an 
emotional weighting which, although having great value in life, 
may at the same time prevent growth in new directions, in socially 
desirable ways, as conditions change. Succeeding generations have 
always seen things differently. An older generation consigned 
men to a minor place in the activities of the household. Many men 
do not yet see that they should share equally in making homt 
life a success and in the rearing of children. Nor have women as 
a group been successful in adjusting their desire for recognition 
in the world of work outside the home and the making of a home. 
The responsibility is not entirely theirs but the problem exists 
nevertheless. Parents alone can no longer educate satisfactorily 
or home life and for homemaking even if they were willing to 
try to do it. They must be induced, however, to assume consciously 
an intelligently their share of responsibility in the task. 

Parents are interested in the welfare of their children. The 
strongest motives in the lives of parents, as a group, are the desire 
at t eir children have a better chance than they had and the 
sire t at the conditions under which they live may be improved, 
ome economics could not ask for two stronger motivating forces 
„„„ t 'P“ over a good program. Parents may not always 

e goo of their children in ways which mean most in the 
‘ v! eit ^ er f° r the individual or for society. Many have 
e or material things for their children and sought them at 
e expense oth of spiritual values and the values to be gained 
om putting in real effort to accomplish worth-while things. This 
esire o parents, however, is a factor which should be used, modi- 
fied, redirected, broadened as occasion demands. 
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people far away from home so far as their real interests in life were 
concerned. If home economics is to function in the home now, it 
may mean seeing art principles in terms of arranging dogwood in 
stone crocks or larkspur in pickle bottles; realizing that privacy, 
respect for the rights of others, may be a curtain across the corner 
of a room for bathing, or seeking permission before wearing an- 
other’s clothes; appreciating that thoughtfulness of others may 
mean leaving grandfather’s enlarged picture on the living-room 
trail, and does mean coming to meals on time. A teacher who saw 
her teaching of ideals in family relationships bear fruit through 
the purchase of more wash basins and combs for the back porch 
in order that the twelve children of the family might get to meals 
on time was directing the learning toward a more satisfying home 
life now and later. 

The home should influence the school work done in home 
economics. Home economics teaching in turn should leave its 
mark on the life of the student outside school and especially in 
the area of family living. Home practice work and home projects 
offer the best mediums for putting home economics instruction 
to work within the home. 


Home Practice Work 

Home practice is the term commonly applied to homework 
which is largely the practice of things done at school. The girls 
at school see a demonstration of cooking cereal, and with their 
recipes and simple directions go home and prepare cereal. They 
help paint a chair, see it done step by step, and do some of the 
work themselves. The girls may have the whole process fairly 
well in mind, but unless they do a larger piece of work soon, check 
their learning on a real job, they will very likely forget what they 
have learned. They are encouraged to find something at home 
which needs painting and then paint it. Home practice activities 
should always fit into the home life. The food to be cooked should 
become a part of the family's meals. The bathroom should be 
cleaned because it has been used and needs cleaning. Work 
schedules tried out at home should care for the ivork to be done 
in that home. 
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familiarity with the experiences of others in rearing children, in 
buying a home, in living happily with one’s family. 

The school may initiate work, discuss its many aspects, teach 
the necessary learnings, and turn it over to the individual for 
final testing of success either in personal or home situations. It 
should try to interest the girls in what economic security or the 
lack of it may mean to the family, what increased leisure may 
mean both in individual and home life, what decreased incomes 
may do to standards of living, what the father out of work and 
the mother gainfully employed may mean in standards of home- 
making and in the rearing of children, what war may do to family 
life, what the demands of national defense may mean to the level 
of living. 

The school should point to large social problems which have a 
bearing on home and family life, give attention to the conditions 
which have led up to them and the possible direction in which 
solutions lie. Society in its larger aspects has shown all too little 
willingness to adjust its activities and interests to the good of 
family life. Some of the responsibility for furthering such a shift 
in emphasis may well rest with the teachers of home economics, 
especially with the increase in the number of persons taking the 
work. The school not only should not teach what the home is now 

oing well, but it should encourage the home to take over what- 
e\er other teaching it can do best. The teacher must help the 
gir s to see what their homes and their parents have to teach 
t em. In a family-relationships unit, girls had been encouraged 
to wor or a family-night” recreation program. Sometime later 
one girl, writing to a friend about these evenings popping corn, 
ma mg candy, mother s showing them how to card cotton, father’s 
te mg stories he had heard from his grandfather about the early 
se tling of that section, ended her letter, “We’ve had such a grand 
time, an none of us children realized before that father and 
mother knew so much or were such fun." 

ome economics is immediately successful to the degree that it 
teac es o)s and girls to live more satisfying lives in their present 

omes. is need not mean to be satisfied with their homes as 
t iey are. ome economics, however, has sometimes been so taught 
t at, 1 it ia ad great influence, it would have taken the young 
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meeting these out-of-school problems has the teaching and the 
learning been worth while. Through the home proj'ect the girl 
checks the effectiveness of her learning; and the teacher, the ef- 
fectiveness of her teaching. 

Home projects have another value. Regardless of the enriched 
content of home economics and of the realness of the teaching 
environment, many experiences the girl should have cannot be 
provided by the school. The attempt may be made to bring into 
food problems at school the family preferences, the money avail- 
able, food needs of the different members; but, at their best, school 
activities still fall far short of planning, preparing, and serving 
meals at home with the baby sick, John’s bringing a friend home 
unannounced, father’s being late, the grocer’s forgetting to in- 
clude the fresh tomatoes in the order. Class discussion may center 
around getting along with a younger brother or sister; good sug- 
gestions may be made, but until they are proved effective in 
practice and the girl shows her own growth through using them 
they are still theory, regardless of how good they may sound. 

Successful home project work is dependent upon successful 
school work. This is true from the standpoint both of the teaching 
and of the pupil learning. Home projects are not a medium 
through which poor school work can be redeemed. The school 
learning must provide the foundation from which the home 
project develops. Knowledge about nutrition, textiles, and buying; 
skill in interpreting recipes and patterns; ability to plan school 
activities successfully; standards of good finished products; and 
ideals of family life and an attractive and comfortable home, 
acquired at school are essential if home project work is to be 
worth while, satisfying to the individual, the home, and the 
teacher. 


Criteria for Home Projects 

Successful home project work rests on the shared responsibility 
of the home, the school, and the girl. To be successful from the 
point of view of the home, the home project must meet a real 
need, must be possible of being carried out in the regular life of 
the home, and must have both family approval and promise of 
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Home practice work may be carried out in all areas of home 
economics: social conduct, table manners, darning hose, washing 
dishes, getting along with one’s brothers and sisters. It carries 
little new learning with it, but does help fix procedures discussed 
at school and tried out there on a small scale or by several students 
working together. It is an effective factor in home economics teach- 
ing and should not be overlooked. It is a method for developing 
skill, for perfecting techniques, for minor modifications of proce- 
dures, and it does test simple learning. 

Sometimes, however, practice has seemed to be the only aim. 
Check lists have been prepared and pupils have reported the 
activities practiced together with the number of these practices. 
Quantity replaces quality in importance. Attention should center 
instead on the setting of goals to be attained, a way of working to 
be perfected, a certain degree of skill to be realized. The reaching 
° that level should be the measure of success, and one practice 
should be considered sufficient if in that practice the aim is at- 
tame ' e pupil, then, practices with a purpose, measures her 
progress against a standard set up. 


The Place of Home Projects 

c Hvin « * s and on ty complete measure of 

C ^ S . U in ' sci0 °l learning. Classroom instruction is still largely 
pirl Unt * er art ihcial conditions. The teacher and the 

snerifi r v. u* " n ° W ^ ar l * ie g^ * s going to be able to use the 
natt , 3 ltS ar ^ skills, special abilities, and general behavior 
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however ;.? e t ^ lese can he solved in class. There are others, 
there is nnr ^1 ^ ° E s P ecial interest only to her, or for which 
conditions Th aSS v. time ’ ° T ^ hich can be don e only under home 
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is a real-life ° . e . Sc h°°l instruction and the home together. It 
learning neededfor^he 115111 !- 8 ^ 001 learnin ^* together with new 

ried out by the girl T part * CU ar . work at hand > planned and car- 
home, and only 8 as s . Ituatl °n is never like the one at 

r the gtrl can interpret the school learning in 
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tion and must adjust to real-life situations throughout the time 
they are being carried out. 

Teacher guidance will be needed in selection. The home needs 
and pupil interests and needs must be measured against school 
readiness to carry out the project. If the pupils understand the 
purpose of home project work and if they have agreed on criteria 
for good work, the teacher’s share in selection will center on 
seeing that consideration is given to the necessary points. Fre- 
quently a project which would be easy a few months later, after 
certain school instruction, is more or less of a failure because it was 
undertaken too soon. Teacher guidance must help the girl see the 
activity she is considering for home project work in its proper 
relationship to her level of experience, home conditions for suc- 
cessful solving, and school learning. 

Girls often need help in finding time to do the project in which 
they are most interested. A group of girls who were working on a 
unit in the house became interested in exterior improvements. 
They wanted to do yard projects, but the family laundry on Satur- 
days prevented the carrying out of such home activities. The 
teacher made use of their desire for more attractive homes to lead 
them to a study of different ways of doing laundry work, and the 
girls saw home projects in laundering as the way to get their 
yards fixed. Leading the pupils to select projects within the family 
means, to see the value of those which may cost no money, and 
to be satisfied with others which have real worth but little in 
material results, is an important step in selection. The real de- 
velopment which comes from reducing the cost of food for a 
family, planning the home work so that all the members may 
have more recreation, working out wholesome, satisfying rela- 
tionships with brothers and sisters, usually far exceeds that which 
comes from newly painted porch furniture or a flower garden in 
the side yard, but it is not so easy to point to as a mark of success. 

The third step in successful project work is planning. Pupil 
thinking is important, although the teacher will need to con- 
tribute at many points. Pupils will vary in the kind and amount 
of help needed. The selection of die project should include the 
end in view — not just preparing suppers, but preparing suppers 
in order to learn to cook several simple dishes at one time, to plan 
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support and cooperation as needed. From the point of view of the 
school, the teacher is especially interested in projects that grow 
out of and are related to the work of the school; that contribute 
to pupil growth along lines needed at that time; that are thought 
through in terms of definite accomplishments to be realized; that 
serve in a satisfactory manner the purpose for ■which they were 
planned. To have value for the girl, a project should be of in- 
terest to her, meet a real need, present a problem worth solving. 
It should be within the scope of her ability to do and yet demand 
real thought and effort on her part — require thinking, planning, 
forming judgments, and the seeking of new learning — and be 
within the scope of the time she has for working and the materials 
and means at her disposal. It should be seen in terms of a definitely 
measurable goal. Means for measuring progress should be avail- 
able. The project should be completed and the way of working 
and the results evaluated. The time it takes to do a project should 
never be a criterion of its worth or the success of the work itself. 


The Teacher and Home Projects 

The teacher’s share in the success of home project work is a 
very arge one. She must herself see the worth of projects in a 
eac ing program. If, during her training period or later, she 
ias >ecome conscious of needs in her development which can be 
et est t rough selecting, planning, carrying out, and evaluating 
'n me ^ r °^ ects herself, she will have gone a long way in appreciat- 
?? and understanding their value as an agency in learning. From 

to unH 11 ^ 0int P U P^ S > the teacher’s first job is to get them 

erstand the meaning and purpose of home projects, that they 
selves ! ° earning, of reaching the goals which the girls them- 

learnin aVC • t0 SCt U P * or l h e i r work; that like any good 

in viVt ° a< ? tlvu y ^cy must be carefully selected with definite ends 
thp tp ! if ann f^ before work begins, carried to completion, and 
velnnmpm ^ tIiat °ffer opportunity for greater de- 

imrlpKtin/i'V 6 ^’direction than is possible at school. They should 
rrnllprf ' v ** ereas school conditions can be largely con- 

nrr»ipr»c ’ meCt nee ds of the problem being worked on, home 
P J m operation are themselves controlled by the home situa* 
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her evaluation of the results should focus on her own share in 
the work. 


Supervising Home Projects 

The ways in which a project may be supervised best depends 
upon the type of project. Home visiting is being recognized quite 
generally as the heart of home project supervision — visiting, in 
which the teacher finds out what the families and the girls need 
and want, enlists family cooperation, follows the work being done, 
and, with the mother and the girl, evaluates the work. Many 
schools are extending the period of the teacher’s employment in 
order that her help in the homes may continue for a longer 
period, that projects which cannot be carried out during the school 
year may be done during the summer under her supervision. 

A first visit in a home is sometimes difficult, especially if the 
community is not used to home visiting or if a previous teacher 
has thought of her visits as an opportunity to inspect home prac- 
tices. A teacher may find that she can make a first visit friendly 
and informal by meeting the parents outside the home, by asking 
another girl who is well acquainted there to go with her, or by 
dropping in casually when out walking or driving. One teacher 
got into a number of homes by offering her services in putting 
the sewing machines in good order when girls wanted to stitch 
at home. This same teacher got from the front of the house to 
the kitchen by offering to help in regulating ovens when the girls 
were trying out baking recipes at home. A teacher needs to locate 
the homes of all the pupils on a road map if she is in a village 
or the country; on a town or city map, if in more thickly settled 
districts. This may need to be drawn with the pupils' help if no 
official maps are available. With the homes located she can plan to 
pass by certain ones when she goes for a walk or someone takes 
her for a drive. A comment the next day about the dog in the yard, 
the maple tree by the road, or the baby on the porch may get her 
the invitation not previously given. 

Home economics teachers in many schools have done such a 
good job of home visiting that the family looks forward with 
eagerness to their coming and will welcome the new teacher as a 
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meals adequate for the family at a given cost for each person, to 
get supper in forty minutes or less. Planning includes thinking 
through the work to be done, what is already known and what 
must be learned; the time needed, both in amount and time of 


day or week; the cost; the help needed and how it may be ob- 
tained; the means of measuring progress, including the necessary 
records. The girl who leaves home early in the morning and gets 
home late at night cannot undertake the same kind of projects as 
the girl who lives close to school. One girl may do a good yard 
project because her father can help her grade the yard; another 
may be kept from doing a yard project because her father works 
away from home. The girl who keeps no records of costs in meal 
planning or time in meal preparation cannot tell how successful 
she is being in keeping costs down or in reducing time in her 
work. Carefully guided planning will prevent many discourage- 
ments that might arise later, a project too difficult, parents’ ob- 
jecting to the cost, or the lack of the Help that is needed. 

Teacher guidance will be needed while the work is going on, 
recognizing work already done, encouraging when things seem at 
a standstill, prodding a little when the girl seems about to quit, 
e gir will also need help over difficulties, new techniques must 
e taug t, sources of help sighted, standards set up against which 
to measure progress. New plans may need to be made to care for 
unexpected angles in the work. 

Any learning activity should be evaluated. The teacher must 
otter help in seeing just what has been done, its value in terms 
, an .^ * tS va * ue as an en d product. Methods of working 

ou e weighed and better ones, which might be used the 
t time, thought out. Jobs, which were not included in the 
of ^ t” t? Ut w °uld add to its worth, and larger pieces 

l n lc s h° u ld perhaps be undertaken at some later time, 
in th v, C Cons ^f re ^- The teacher should also evaluate her share 
» _ 0r ^ e P^ 0 J ect work: where she has been successful; where 


her difficulties ir 


, guiding home project work lie. Does she do tw 

she l °° * S s ^ e * ars ighted in seeing pupil needs, or is 

mini! Y aWa - C ° E them when thin 8 s are in a muddle? Just as the 
tn nr Sr ° US l" !*° me P ro J ect work so should the teacher expect 
ow m a llity to guide such work successfully, and part of 
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if she has time not needed for other work. Writing up the records 
and reports represents the same type of work as the planning so 
far as use of class time is concerned. Getting help on a doubtful 
technique and looking up needed material in the files are neces- 
sary frequently and should be permitted as part of class work. 

Class discussion relating to projects in operation does much to 
stimulate the individual girl and to broaden the point of view of 
the entire group concerning the possibilities of home project work. 
Some schools excuse girls for a class period every week or two in 
recognition of the time given at home to such work. When the 
school schedule is convenient and girls live dose by, they may 
work at home during this time. Others use the period for studying 
in other lines, thus saving home-study time for home project work. 
Many administrative officers, teachers, and pupils believe that 
home economics, well taught and with a well-planned home 
project program, gives the girl enough added time through better 
management and efficiency in doing home duties to more than 
make up for the time spent on home project work. The school 
conference has become an important feature in supervision. Some 
schools schedule the teacher with a conference period daily. Other 
teachers try to plan the use of class time so that they may take one 
or two students or small groups daily for such discussions. 

A few schools, having a period daily to be used for various 
extra-curricular activities, leave one period weekly for such help 
as pupils may need from any teacher in the school. Home eco- 
nomics girls who have been having difficulty with a home job may 
come for help then. The girl who has not had success with her 
pastry or cakes may bring her materials and try out her recipe 
under teacher guidance. The girl who is uncertain about altering 
her pattern may bring it to the department for checking. Girls 
should be encouraged to be independent, but independent in- 
telligently. The girl who spoils a dress in order to say that she made 
it alone or who bakes six cakes, the last no better than the first, 
is not progressing very rapidly in her learning. Some teachers leave 
formal scheduling of conferences to the girl. Others feel it -wise 
during the first projects to keep in dose touch with the progress 
being made even though the girl may not recognize a need for 
help. Most teachers inform themselves during the week, through 
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new friend. The teacher who enters upon her visiting with real 
friendliness and a sincere desire to know the homes of the pupils 
and to see how home economics can contribute to a more satisfy- 
ing life within the home will find the girl and her family meeting 
her more than halfway, seeing her as a friend and not as an in- 
spector or critic. No home economics teacher should be content 


until home visiting is an accepted part of her work. Teachers 
who are employed for a period longer than the school year have 
a distinct advantage. They should, however, postpone neither 
their visiting not their home project work until this extra time. 
A more intensive home project program can be carried out during 
vacation, and certain types of projects are possible only then, but 
the home visiting and home project work should be going on 
throughout the year. 


he mother may give supervision in many instances, especially 
w len she and the teacher have had an opportunity to discuss the 
particu ar help the daughter needs and how the mother can give 
it. ometimes another girl can supervise certain details of a job 
mat she has already done successfully. Conferences at school are 
va ua e. eports and records indicate a certain kind of progress. 

tests ma Y be set up. Success in project work should be re- 
“C SC °.°^ Wor k * n home economics. The girl who reports 
I . m out n ew recipes at home should be expected to 

nr hr!*™ j CI ? ent . in food-preparation work at school. Clothing 
„ nor ] ^ 10 , ornishings made at home and samples of baked 
Persnn-u^ 6 • rou ^ t to sc hool for discussion and evaluation, 
grooming should be evident in daily dress at school. 


Using School Time for Home Project Work 

ever if f >r °^ ec f w °rk is a recognized part of school work. How- 
Srhnnl »; ° I ? Uc ^ 1 * s d °ne at school, it defeats its own purpose. 

a part ofTchoon' 11 b - *° get pUpils “ see home P ro J ects “ 
Me Projects “ min S> to S'™ general suggestions about possi- 
nhnnincr hings to which to give attention in selecting and 

mav well h ^ ^ makin S the tentative plan for first projects 
do it with 1 COnsit ^ ered a P art of class work. Later the girl should 
ess teac her help and should then do it in class only 
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Parents have a contribution to make in evaluating the work of 
the girl, in giving concrete suggestions not only on the kind of 
results but also on the places where she is strong and weak in her 
ways of working. Mary plans a well-balanced meal and buys care- 
fully but she does not think enough of the work side in her plan- 
ning. Frequently, several things need attention at the same time. 
She may use the oven for one dish when she could have baked 
three at the same time just as well. Sarah is afraid to depend on 
herself. She tests the oven carefully and then asks her mother if 
it is the correct temperature. Jane starts enthusiastically at a new 
job,' but her interest wanes before she has reached a high level 
of proficiency. 

The teacher may use these criticisms to evaluate her own teach- 
ing. Have school meals been planned so that one person can get 
them easily under home conditions? Is the oven used to capacity 
when more than one dish is to be prepared that day? Does she 
insist upon seeing the oven test before baking is done? 

The Girl and Her Home Project Program 

Discussion of out-of-school use of home economics should start 
early in the school work. The habit of looking to home economics 
for help in solving personal and home problems should be well 
established by the end of the year. This can probably be done 
best through worth-while, progressive home practice work and 
short, well-planned and well-executed home projects. It seems de- 
sirable that every phase of home economics during the year be 
carried over into a carefully planned home activity. 

First-year projects should grow out of and be closely related to 
both the school instruction and the individual and home needs. 
The girl may see big things at home that she wants to do, espe- 
cially if she is familiar with the work of other girls. These large 
activities may often be broken up into smaller jobs, related to 
her learning, which can be carried out at that time. Girls are 
often too optimistic about the amount of work they can do and 
the facilities which the family can make available. It is especially 
important in the beginning to avoid over-ambitious projects, those 
that take too long to do or too much effort before results begin to 
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casual questioning in the hall, between classes, or during the 
laboratory work, if no formal conference is needed or desired 
as to the progress being made. 


The Family and the Home Project Program 

Successful home project work as well as successful homemaking 
is a joint enterprise. The family, especially the parents, should 
feel that they are partners with the teacher in the job of education 
and partners with the girl in the activity. If home economics has 
been helpful in the home through home practice work and the 
other uses the girl has made of her school learning, this interest, 
encouragement, and cooperation will not be hard to get. The 
actual part the family plays will vary with the type of project. The 
girl trying to work out a better understanding with her younger 
irother may need a sympathetic parent to help the boy see his 
re ationship to his sister. The girl who is trying to landscape the 
yard may need someone to help grade, fill in gullies, and build a 
terrace. The girl who is trying her hand at cooking may need 
patience w ien meals are late, when muffins are cold from being 
baked too soon, or when the vegetables are unsalted. 

o ettcr type of project can be encouraged than the partner- 
tp project a girl s planning meals and doing the marketing while 
, m0t \ C j. does t,le c °oking; planning the day for a small child 
* P rou ,n S certain recreation, the mother’s looking after the 
? . l . e , SC !? t *. l, l. c ’ cooperating in a family-recreation program, 
r _ ‘ \ S lvl< j* n S into teams and taking turns in providing 

n * l0n ’ 1 le whole family’s working on a home improvement 
anrl° t' ? ° r a P 3n ^° r ^ etter family relationships. Many brothers 
linm 'l CrS> CI ! rolJed * n vocational programs of agriculture and 
nrovr* ' 0n ,T ,CS ’ ‘I?' 6 un ‘ te d in a home project program to im- 
shoulfl * 1 * 10mc H^ 1 The girl’s part in all such joint activities 
cvahntr* ° U ^ S ° l * ,JU s * ie plan her share, carry it out, and 
must pm! • rCSU P r °j ec ts are not for beginners. The girl 

work ' Up lo l ^ em - They are goals, however, toward which to 

‘See I vo I SnafTord 4 r . 

John Wiley and Sont! Program of Home Economics, pp. 237-238. 
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Actual accomplishments to be worked for should be set up in the 
title of the project: the preparing of a winter wardrobe utilizing 
all the clothes on hand and keeping the new ones within twenty 
dollars. The later details of the plan should include the old 
learning to be used, the new' learning needed, the kind of help 
needed and where it is to be secured, and the ways of measuring 
progress as the work goes on. The plan trill be modified and added 
to as work progresses. 

The girl is now ready to begin actual work on the project. Girls 
would often like to skip the planning and begin here. This is 
usually due to unplanned work at school. Grotrth in planning 
should be seen as one of the major purposes of home project work. 
The carrying out of the project will involve learning the new 
things needed — mixing dyes to match draperies; evaluating suc- 
cess on single jobs done so that each practice may mean progress 
in learning; the correcting of difficulties — good management in 
getting breakfast; modifying plans as needed — special foods for 
father who has influenza; securing help as needed — information 
about painting the bathroom floor. Different kinds of projects 
will call for different kinds of records and reports, menus, costs, 
time records, improvements in methods tried. The girl should 
recognize records and reports as her scientific data to be used in 
measuring certain kinds of progress, and that certain conclusions, 
if made without them, are only guessing. 

The last step is an evaluation of the work done, the way of 
working, the learning acquired in carrying it out, and the final 
product. Since it is school work, the teacher and the girls may find 
it desirable to agree on certain basic requirements to be met in 
regard to records, and the girls then be allowed to exercise their 
own individuality in other details of the final report. It is diffi- 
cult to believe that a project is filling its maximum place as a 
medium of learning when the work goes on without a carefully 
thought out plan, without accurate records dealing with the major 
points of the project, and without a final summary, an evaluation, 
of the work. The type of records and reports most valuable will 
vary with the kind of project. 

Home projects may be selected and planned to develop in- 
creased ability in carrying out the large responsibilities of home- 
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show up. Care in setting up the means of checking progress helps 
the beginner to see how she is getting along and prevents dis- 
couragement. Such out-of-school activities as personal grooming, 
the best way of doing the dishes, putting system into the Saturday 
morning work, learning to prepare well the regular family suppers, 
and giving more real companionship to mother represent fairly 
short-time pieces of work which, if they interest the girl and meet 
a need, may be set up and carried out as complete projects. 2 

Successful home project work depends upon students’ seeing 
home projects as important, the medium through which certain 
objectives of home economics may be realized. Projects may grow 
out of class activities or they may originate directly from home 
needs. If the goals of home economics have been broadly planned 
with students, they will represent their out-of-school needs and 
interests interpreted into the school situation. As learning goes 
on, the girls will see that certain learning can be attained only as 
their experiencing under guidance extends beyond the school 
situation. They then seek to find out-of-school activities for achiev- 
ing this learning. Such projects may be said to originate in the 
c assroom. Students, on the other hand, may be aware of home 
situations which they would like to learn to meet or to meet dif- 
erently. This awareness of need may grow out of school experienc- 
ing. Students then come to school seeking help in meeting these 
situations. In good home economics teaching, home living and 
sc 100 experiencing are so closely interwoven that one cannot be 
entire y separated from the other, which is as it should be. 

n setting up the individual home project, the student needs to 
rcco 0 mze the steps essential for success. The first step is the select- 
ing o a project. Learning should stand out in the student’s mind 
s le egins to think of various home experiences from which 
o se ect a project. Personal and home needs should be surveyed, 
measure against the criteria set up by the class for good projects, 
'k C , a lcnt ^dve selection made. The next step is the making of a 
• C C ^° n P an * ^ ^ le project seems feasible to the girl when the 
roa out ines of a plan have been made, final approval of home 
and teacher should be sought. 

Tlie working plan with its definite goals should then be made. 
Tor other examples ot home projects see Ibid., pp. 230-231. 
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should be progressive in learning, in ability to plan as well as to 
execute the plans. Small projects are good beginning places, but 
they should finally come to be seen as large pieces of work. A girl 
interested in buying food may continue her study of buying into 
other phases of work. A girl planning to save time — to utilize 
her resources to good advantage — in one project, may build on 
such learning through several additional projects. A home-improve- 
ment project, begun with certain definite jobs in view, may become 
a long-time piece of work to be continued after the home eco- 
nomics course is completed. The value of family projects was 
mentioned earlier. 

Some projects should be selected to build up weak spots. If a 
girl has difficulty in keeping several jobs going at the same time, 
this factor should be taken into account in planning the project 
work. Special interests should influence the selection of other 
projects. The girls who have especially enjoyed working with 
color or doing unusual cookery should be encouraged to look for 
opportunities to do more with these interests outside school. If 
the special interest seems to have vocational possibilities, tryout 
opportunities should be looked for. This may be getting a tryout 
on the job, a chance to work with a dressmaker, or the planning 
of a home situation so as to give certain practice for the purpose 
of finding out whether the girl has real interest and talent. 

Home project work is one of the means of realizing the goals of 
education and should be considered successful only as it does this. 
The opportunity to direct one's own learning is greater here than 
in work done at school, and an increase in this ability should be 
considered one of the marks of success. Indications of growth will 
be found in increased ability to apply school learning to the suc- 
cessful solving of personal and home problems, to make and ex- 
ecute a plan for a worth-while piece of work, to evaluate progress 
m learning. The amount of time spent on project work should 
not be accepted as a measure of its worth, nor can all projects be 
measured by the same standards. Individual differences enter into 
success in home project work even more than in classwork. Two 
girls may do the same work. For one, it may mean real develop- 
ment; for the other. It may be largely repetition of previous prac- 
tices. 
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making, such as feeding or clothing the family. They may begin 
with small parts of the large function — preparing separate dishes, 
cooking single meals — to be followed by more difficult and com- 
plex activities until ability to handle the whole responsibility is 
achieved. Some teachers and girls do not realize the necessity for 
ceasing to emphasize practices already learned in order to allow 
time to work on the new learning needed. 

A girl in discussing her home project work in foods showed 
an unusual awareness to the value of this type of work in making 
progress in learning. She had done a foods project as part of her 
home project program each year. The first year she had prepared 
suppers, planning the meals, acquiring skill in preparing simple 
dishes and learning to dovetail jobs to save time. The second 
year it was planning and packing lunches for her father who 
worked away from home and for four children in grades from the 
elementary through high school. Special emphasis was placed on 
p aiming lunches in relation to the other two meals of the day. 
saving time in preparing food, providing attractive and appetizing 
unc ies. ost of the basic preparation was planned to fit into the 
cooking of the other two meals of the day. The girl cooked as 
r o ier tome project work only when new recipes were to be 
** .° Ut or when a different type of prepared dish was being 
fnnrJ lme ” ted WUh as a P acke ?‘ lu nch dish. The third year the 
inn- .^ r ?j ect was Panning all the meals and doing all the market- 
STmll ^ 3in 1 1Cre ”' vas ^ tt ^ e cookery work. The girl, explaining the 
said th™ °u C ° 0ke y y in her P r °ject work the last two years, 
lcam<v1 I*'* i' 1 f P ract * ce * n h er first year and with the new things 
anv rerinf' S V°° 1 ie succeeding years, she could work out almost 
need arn«#»* l Wt S 16 ^ C °° k at h° m e when time permitted or the 
to learn tn V* ^ <1S kome P r °ject work. She went on to say that 
of study ™ 3n n ] ea ^ s succe ssfully and to buy well meant a lot 
time dointr | Drac ^^ :e » too > and that, if she had used much of her 
wouldn’t ha • 1C * S ^ C alread y knew how to do well, she 
to learn ' C P r< ^» Tesse d ve ry far with the new things she wanted 

should P ro S n>m - ] 'ke the good school program. 

Projects related depth . and hreadth for the individual girl. 

the various aspects should be carried out. They 
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Jditional credit and the conditions under which it may be 
med depend upon their approval. Plans that include standards 
r evaluating work should be worked out with them. The records 
id reports of home project work to be filed permanently in t e 
hool should be acceptable to them. 

Aside from these questions of business which are unquestio 
bly administrative, the program needs the interest and encourage- 
ient of the superintendent and principal. They should be 
nough acquainted with it to discuss it with parents, the genera 
niblic and the school board. They should become sufficiency in- 
erested in it to talk with the girls about their work -School men 
vho have been persuaded to take time to learn about home project 
vork have been great assets in developing both pupil and public 
merest in this phase of home economics work. 
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Home projects should be seen as part of the regular school work 
and should be graded by the same general standards. Certain as- 
pects, self-direction and resourcefulness, should perhaps be 
weighted more heavily than at school. A score card with levels 
of achievement may be set up to help in evaluating the work, to 
see improvement in selecting and planning from project to project. 
The place of home project work in the total grade must be worked 
out by the individual school. Some teachers, giving a good deal of 
supervision to project work, rate it high. Others try to set up the 
school situation so that learning in project work shows up in school 
work and thus base the home economics grade almost entirely on 
the work done at school. A certain amount of home practice and 
home project work should be considered a part of the regular 
school work and should not be separated either in giving grades 
or credits. If the school can work out a plan by which girls who 
are doing a high quality of work in this minimum program and 
who are meeting other requirements can earn additional credit, 
t us seems wholly desirable. Some schools, employing the teacher 
tor a period beyond the regular school year, make no distinction 
etween school and home experiences in the matter of credit, 
Ut * | e y do a ll° w additional credit to those students who extend 
participation beyond the school year. 

Administrative Aspects of Home Project Work 

t is essential that the superintendent and principal understand 
me project work and believe in it. They should be consulted 
in j 1 * 5 l * le £ ener al plan for it, and told of the high spots 

fle y e,0 pment as work progresses. They should be urged to 
work^T/ CCtS - \ Vllen possible and to talk to the girls about their 
interest p C ^ * ma ^ nee ^ to take the initiative in arousing this 
nf nm 1 ro ' Islon b y the school for travel, extension of the period 
sdiedidcTf 1011 ! 1 ^ e ^ on( ^ tbe school year, and a special period 
upon the belief nTu pro i ect conference * depends almost entirely 
of the wo L- ti t su P erin tendent and principal in the worth 
work k T i ^ a H°wing of time from classwork for home project 
with th^f n ln ‘ Stnitive . probIem and should be worked out only 
11 understanding and approval of those in authority. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

Much has been said and written about the good work done in 
the little old, red schoolhouse and the fine results secured by 
Mark Hopkins when he sat on one end o£ the log with a pupil o 
the other Perhaps the little red schoolhouse is not so great y 
overrated if one keeps clearly in mind how little it was expected 
to do. The home and the village combined to make the rea « ■ - 
rational environment for most children. They govern 
the world just by being in it. The school taught the three R s^ 
The home and the community taught how to earn a living, to 
live with other people, and to provide their own —“ y 
the very simple process of having children do these things. Mor 
L expected o' the school today, and it needs more materials with 

^hVletrntg^nvironment has both its social and physical 

aspects. The educational values in fine, wholesome reHtionships 

within the classroom and ** u KSd^pil»»” d pupils as they 
ness between teachers and pup Is P P , educa- 

-* <•**» «— *• 

pate in the planning of these e ' P lllinRS mak e up the social 
with the department increases. T o olaces 1 This 

environment provided and the use ma e o 

n, jwvivr. the Environment 
Guiding Principles in Pla 

r j ic the learning environment as 

In no other phase of c^ucati ^ contribution is rccog- 

lmportant as in home economics. 


l See pp. 32-34. 
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walls,- and woodwork attractively finished. Wall hangings, pictures, 
and bowls for flowers trill be considered as essential as the sewing 
machine and the cook stove. All the activities of a well-rounded 
course will be studied in making plans in order that all will be 
provided for. These activities trill include maintaining health and 
caring for the sick; feeding and clothing a family; laundering; 
caring for and rearing children; managing the resources of the 
home; planning for the house, its care and furnishing; maintain- 
ing wholesome social relationships. Many things need not be pur- 
chased. Some can be borrowed for the few times needed. The 
home and the community have much to offer in achieving the 
objectives of home economics. The use of other pieces of equip- 
ment may be learned by visits to commercial concerns or homes. 
Adequate storage tvill be provided to contribute to ease of caring 
for the department, for protecting supplies and equipment and 
student materials, and for teaching system and order. Housekeep- 
ing tools and materials tvill be selected both for their value in 
caring for the department and for teaching purposes. Chairs and 
tables will be studied and different heights made available for the 
comfort of the workers. 

Communities differ in their standards. Many levels of living 
will be found in most communities. Unless the teachings of home 
economics, direct or indirect, can be carried out in the present 
homes of the students, they will have little, if any, more value 
than a history or science lesson recited upon in class. They may 
even be miseducative in that they make students dissatisfied with 
their present homes without helping them make a beginning in 
improving them. Materials for teaching laundering in one school 
may mean an electric washing machine, mangle, and dryer. In 
another community, it should perhaps mean benches of a proper 
height, a suction hand plunger, working plans for providing shel- 
ter for outdoor washing. Lavender wisteria in a white milk 
pitcher or dogwood in a black stone crock may be as lovely as in a 
brass basket or pottery vase. Tbe spotless luncheon cloth, made 
from a sack, may teach more to one group than a linen cloth 
"'idl Italian hemstitching because there are sacks and spools of 
colored thread at home. Shining pots and pans from the fivc-and- 
ten-rent store, carefully selected and properly cared for, a clean 
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nized by few school officials and not even by all teachers. Before 
providing a place to teach home economics or improving the one 
already available, basic beliefs concerning the place of the home 
economics environment in learning should be thought through 
and interpreted into working practices for a particular situation. 
Three points should be settled in determining criteria for meas- 
uring practices: the ideals considered important for homemaking; 
the standards, present or desirable and attainable with reasonable 


effort, for the homes of the community; and a definite notion as 
to what is good teaching in home economics so far as it affects the 
learning environment. A home economics department should be 
as highly personalized for a particular school and community 
as a home is for a particular family. This does not mean that 
schools and teachers will not learn from each other, but it does 
mean that what they learn will be interpreted for that situation. 

any epartments are as they are because no one thought through 
tie re ationship between space and equipment and attaining the 
goals of teaching. r 

Home economics has for its fundamental purpose educating for 
lome i\ mg and homemaking. The ideals of home life should then 
e consi ere in planning the home economics department. Al- 
nr°; l f S f 1 t? me * tSelf i* more tlian tlie house in which one lives 
, n I -1 !™ 1 ! m ^ S> l ^ se l hings are an interpretation of what those 
fnrnm" ^ cons * der mos t desirable in homemaking. Ideals 

i. r i.j f T Ced u P on wou ld be an artistic, attractive home, 
comfort 1 t? f nUary a P^ ace where one might live in peace and 
the u-ort- i 1C 10USe . and * ts finishings would be easily cared for, 
is kem In ° ne 1 rea ity and efficiently; a place where housekeeping 
contrilint * 1C «f C ^ roun ^ an< f yet carried out in such a way as to 
should ° C Cer ^' wholesome living within the home. There 
for thr* m S ^ a . Ce enou 8h for the various activities of the household, 

niously mgTthcr ^ ^ “ d p3ay « and " 

and development * ™ provide for P ersonal interests, growth, 

5U ^ as dlcse f° r homemaking, the home economics 
artistic ntt * >0 - U d ** buiIt and equipped with a view to being 
roomc dioi lTu l ' e> com f° rta hle, healthful, and sanitary. The 
1 c well lighted, heated, and ventilated and the floors 
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This means that in some instances the whole group can and must 

essential'" This is necessary if students are not to fall into bad habits 
of loafing and indifference or are not to create disorder. 

Local Factors Controlling the Learn, nt. Environment 
Mention has already been made o| the innuence of^level 
of living within a Gommumty upon J £ the length 

ings provided. The money ’ nit {or home work and for 

and nature of the courses, the pp y to be ma de of the 

teacher contacts with the home, an 

department other than for home economics will all attect P 
"^Little money for home 

community, although this .is not at y ^ tQ be prov ided, 

whatever cause may limlt f living area when from other 

making only one room ava dcsirab k. It may influence the 

standpoints more space would equipment pur- 

chased. Funds may be such ‘ tbe on l y sensible plan 

ping program to be carried out may me an 

for securing a satisfactory equipment as 

building on additional spa 1 - ^ ^ purposes, ex- 

temporary in order to have euo & 

peering it to be replaced “"factor in deciding upon the 

The size of classes is an impor needed if funds are 

amount and kind of space and e ^ ul P for g ; r l s to work 

limited. It is essential that one room for 

under good learning conditions. mon ev being used for pro- 

all laboratory purposes, the rest o disposition of the 

viding a complete living umt, may be ^ for tbe 
funds. More floor space is ... „„ i aree in relation to the 
unit-desk arrangement. II :** f^Twork out a combi- 

size of the foods laboratory, > nRcmen t. The unit-desk 

nation unit-desk and equipment in a 
plan can make use o£ a 
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pine floor, shelves and closets in order, snowy-white cotton dish 
towels — if they represent what is attainable in the homes of the 
pupils — have a place in teaching homemaking far beyond that of 
the more expensive and elaborate furnishings and equipment 
which they could not hope to have. 

Different points of view as to the goals of education will de- 


mand different types of space, furnishings, and equipment. The 
teacher who measures good teaching by pupils who have increas- 
ing ability to use techniques and knowledge gained in solving 
new problems now and later and to work with constantly greater 
independence will want a department that approximates desirable 
and attainable home standards and provides working conditions 
for both group and individual solving of problems. Unit kitchens 
|\ill be seen as a medium for acquiring management abilities in 
food preparation, family-sized utensils for learning practices to 
)e urt ter perfected at home. Dishes will be selected for studying 
china as well as for serving food. Utensils will be of different sizes, 
materia s, and styles. The wall hanging, even though an inexpen- 
sive cotton print, will be chosen both because it fits into the wall 
co ^ or sc beme of the room and because it represents 
goo esign and color. It can then be used as illustrative material 
n teac ung art principles or house furnishings, as well as to 
• \ . e dail y dlat beauty is possible through the use of 

area 3 Care ^ u ^y se ^ ec ted and properly used. The living 

skill in* A 3 ^ ace * or some gfrls to acquire the beginning of 
dnn/n I? 0 , 3 5 raCCS ’ ^ or rest and relaxation when the day’s work is 
for and ^ ° re ^ d * srTdssa l bell; for learning to select, care 
care of ti* Se * \ erent furniture and furnishings; for teaching home 
Th„ 1C Slck; f ° r serving food skilfully and attractively, 
trinninff * n P^ ann i n g the department in the be- 

alwavs fi 30 * IC ChangCS t0 made t n h from time to time. It will 
arrnnced C * gTOW * n ^ department, to be changed, added to, or re- 
dome th ^ ne " n . eCds aiase - The teacher does not see all girls 
docs shY 53me at the same time, nor, on the other hand, 
the schoolY ° nC do ‘ n £ a different thing. She realizes that 


the school ' aoin g a different thing. She realizes that 

She rcaliz ** Y* *° r ^ earn * n g an d that she is only one person, 
of a . S ° diat students must have the kind and amount 

ce t iey need from the teacher to keep moving ahead. 
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main building. The space in the main building may be on any 
floor and is all too often still in the basement. The amount and 
kind of space varies from the one-room department to a complete 
unit, including a living area with living room, dining room, bed- 
room, bath, home kitchen, and laundry, and foods and clothing 
laboratories. 

In most schools today, the best place for the home economics 
department is either a first-floor wing in the main building or a 
separate cottage. In either of these locations, it should be easy 
to keep the unique needs of home economics in mind in planning 
the department. These needs mean a department planned and 
furnished in the spirit of the home, keeping in mind always, 
however, that the department is not a home but a place for learn- 
ing those things which students need to learn and which the 
school can teach about personal and family living. The peculiar 
physical needs of the department will have their influence on the 
size and arrangement of rooms, height of ceilings, type and ar- 
rangement of windows, trail space in relation to furniture and 
equipment, entrance, and yard planning and planting. 

The home economics cottage has become increasingly popular. 
The first cottages were often two laboratories, put up as a separate 
building because there sras not room enough in the main build- 
ing. Such an arrangement would not be called a cottage in the 
modern use of the term. Most cottages today combine some pro- 
vision for large-group laboratory work with a living area. A few, 
however, are built much like a family home, making no provision 
for laboratory work other than in the regular rooms of the house. 
The amount of space given to the living area, and the rooms in- 
cluded in this, and the number, kind, and size of laboratories pro- 
vided vary with the number of students to be accommodated in 
the building at any one time. A cottage has certain decided ad- 
vantages. It can be planned and furnished to duplicate the home 
situation at school both inside and out more nearly than any other 
arrangement. This adds greatly to its value as a teaching medium. 
The relative freedom of home economics work does not interfere 
with more formal classes. It can be used to better advantage in 
after-school hours. It is easier to hold social affairs which are to 
be attended by visitors from outside and is more accessible to the 
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community for community use. The cottage is less expensive than 
the same amount of space provided in the main building, and 
this is frequently the determining factor with school officers in 
deciding to build a cottage. Many schools with a small enrolment 
have remodeled dwelling houses into attractive and entirely satis* 
factory home economics departments. 


These separate buildings, however, run the risk of having cer 
tain disadvantages. The department, unless the principal and 
teacher are very careful, may tend to become cut off from the gen- 
eral activities of the school. When the weather is bad, classes have 
difficulty in getting back and forth and in severe rains may not be 
able to pass at all. A satisfactory way of caring for wraps presents 
a special problem. Not needing them in the main building, girls 
may expose themselves because they do not want to get them to 
go to this one class. Janitor service and heating may present special 
^ r ° FrCqUentl y teac her is held responsible for locking 
up t ie uilding at the end of the day. Protection of furnishings 
may e 1 Cldt * In spite of these possible disadvantages, however, 
*P eciall y Planned cottage represents the best type of provision 
T' economics in the small school in a climate where dis- 
agreeable weather is at a minimum. 

n the large school or in those sections having bad weather 
rottg i several months of the school year, the best place for the 
■ jp eC ??°™‘ cs Apartment is a first-floor wing in the main build- 
• * . , V S 1S pl anne d with a modern home economics program 

n c , !t ^ ave a H l h e advantages of the separate cottage and 
to lip rl * S lsadvanta S es except that it will cost more. For this 
the archil' °^ ever,t h e school officials must be willing to have 
function f Ct teac h er and the students in terms of 

mem ^* ndows will then be different in size and arrange- 

not vlmT i 1C - T , CSt building. The ceiling will be of house, 
and finish ' U * ^P atan S °f walls, style of doors, and materials 
usinl «rii 1<? i ° fl° ors ' ' va ll s » and woodwork will not follow the 
may need*! ^. attern * Storage will be specially designed. The wing 
resemhln . -i ' v ’ idened in order that the department will not 

A rl, n " ? ad ,Cnemcnt a P artmen t. 
of bcine- to*. * e P arlment * wherever located, has the advantage 
n 'en»ent for bringing in supplies and disposing of 
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waste. It may be cheaper because of the plumbing, gas, and elec- 
trical connections needed. It is also easy to have visitors without 
disturbing the rest of the school, and guests do not wander over 
the building when social affairs are held in out-of-school hours. 
On the other hand, if the building has more than one floor, rising 
odors of cooking food may be very annoying throughout the upper 
floors. 

As buildings are now planned and built, a department located 
on the second or top floor is assured better light and ventilation. 
Classes are disturbed less by the passing of other classes, and, since 
home economics often has longer periods and smaller classes, 
there are fewer pupils passing to and from the upper floors. Unless 
the flooring is nearly soundproof, however, the freedom allowed 
home economics groups may disturb the work going on in rooms 
underneath. 

Many schools have found it desirable to build a special build- 
ing, combining special activities for boys and girls. This may mean 
industrial arts or agriculture for boys and home economics for 
girls. Such an arrangement has many advantages in the rural 
school. Frequently all girls take home economics, and most of the 
boys, if not all, take agriculture. They may have many joint 
interests connected with their daily ivork which make close con- 
tact desirable. In addition, the building may become the center 
for certain aspects of social life for the entire school both in and 
out of school hours; it may be the place in which they work to- 
gether for the betterment of home and community living. Such 
a building can be planned, although few have yet been so planned, 
to provide the same homelike quarters as the cottage or the de- 
partment located in the first-floor wing. 

Under no circumstances should the department be located in 
a basement or even partially below ground. In the early days when 
home economics had not yet become established, unused rooms 
in any part of the building, always the most undesirable for any 
school activity and frequently located in the basement, were 
turned over to it. They were never satisfactory. Some school ofli- 
cials have not yet seen the relation between the place for teaching 
home economics and the results attained. Such people are still 
willing for departments to be located in undesirable places. Fre- 
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quently excavated only on one side, basement rooms are never 
well ventilated. The natural light entering at so low an angle is 
not sufficient at any time. Dust and rain come in or get on the 
windows, interfering further with the lighting and making the 
department hard to keep clean. Such rooms are usually low, often 
damp, have a stale odor, and are difficult to keep free from insects 
and mice. If a central heating system is in use, the radiators or 
steam pipes are usually suspended from the ceiling, adding still 
further to the general unattractiveness of the place. Even the view 
outside is undesirable — people’s feet as they pass by, the under- 
pinning of buildings, an occasional patch of sky. No home econo- 
mist would advocate for any school purpose some of the basement 
rooms assigned to home economics. Of all high-school departments, 
however, with the possible exception of the library, basement 
rooms are least desirable for home economics and least in line with 
the purposes the department is set up to achieve. 

V ether the building be a cottage or a combination building, 
its sty e should fit into the community, be a part of the natural 
setting, neither a transplanted style from another region nor a 
cr e ition of the institutionalized school building. Home 
? * ias mac * e a good deal of progress in recent years in mak- 

g je department more functional. What has been done, how- 
1 • laS n ° t reac ^ ie d nearly enough schools yet. In addition, the 

tlnn rf SS ^ ™. nec * * las tended to become institutionalized rather 
j erson a »zed for the individual school. Studies need to be 
dvinmiV*^!) 1 nients carried out and evaluated to the end that a 
in re]-irir> an » “ n ctioning philosophy of the learning environment 
clcmcnn^ °f lc teac bing of home economics is developed. A few 
tion in S ^ anc * have been planned with func- 

homp FrolT • 1C ^ 10mc ec °nomist and those who would plan for 

Thc a mo 0m,CS c an leam mUch from them '= 
ties to be ca*™ a S ^ ace neec *ed is influenced by the kind of activi- 
Invc <pr ,, J !7 ,C 01,1 ant * s * ze classes. A number of schools 
carrying out of aThf laborator y- Providing in one room for the 
time. This means .'i!? Tanet, [ f diffcrent activities at tl.e same 
tnat some girls may be preparing food; others, 

5 Guleion Waihbutnr A n • «... 

Company. 1910. * u ’ ,n £ Philosophy of Education, pp. 5-8. The John Day 
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working in the laundry. Some may be making curtains for the 
department or for their own rooms at home. Others may be sew- 
ing on a dress or playing with a small group of children in the 
living room. Some may be planning a meal that they will prepare 
the next day or figuring the cost of one prepared the previous day. 
Such a laboratory may contain one, two, or three unit kitchens and 
a laundry at one end and a living unit at the other. The in-between 
space may then be set up for group discussion, clothing work, re- 
finishing furniture, and the like. Special activities may overflow 
from one place into another, depending upon how many are 
engaged in the activity and which additional space will best serve 
the purpose. Regardless of the nature of the units taught or the 
size of the class, one room will not be satisfactory unless ample 
and suitable storage is available. Much illustrative material will 
be needed: pieces of household equipment, house furnishings, pic- 
tures, vases, dishes; articles for the care of the sick and for first 
aid; toys and play equipment for children. Reference material 
of various kinds will also be needed. Both illustrative and refer- 
ence materials should be well cared for and easily accessible. 

The one room planned for all phases of work will serve only for 
the very small class. A group of twelve to fifteen will be cared for 
best if there is one general-purpose laboratory and a living area. 
Where enrolment is large and there are two or more teachers, most 
schools prefer to set up separate foods and clothing laboratories. 
All students in a class will then work in the one laboratory or the 
living area, carrying out activities having to do with food or cloth- 
ing study or of a nature easily worked out in such a setting. This 
still allows for great variation in what the students do within a 
class. Teachers in such set-ups work out their plans jointly so as to 
exchange laboratories as needed for their groups and to share with- 
out conflict in using the living area. 

Provisions for departments having only one teacher show a 
definite shift toward a general-purpose laboratory and a living 
area. The latter may be one room or several, depending upon the 
number of girls in home economics, the type of community, and 
the resources available. There is also a definite trend in all de- 
partments to see that all the space is used as continuously as pos- 
sible in so Far as teacher time and good learning conditions will 
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permit. There are no show places. The entire department has a 
lived-in appearance. Students are expected and feel free to go 
wherever their work or interests take them. 


^^The amount of space having been agreed upon, the arrangement 
must be worked out. A number of points need to be considered: 
the arrangement of rooms in relation to each other; a separate 
entrance to each area in addition to the connecting doors; the use 
of certain parts of the department for other purposes than the 
work of home economics classes — the bedroom for first aid or an 
examination room for the nurse. Special problems come up within 
each room: the different activities to be carried out, the size and 


arrangement of unit kitchens, the location of the chimney for the 
range, the most usable place for the sinks. Shall there be one 
really desirable kitchen next to the dining room and the other 
unit kitchens only partially furnished according to home stand- 
ar s. s it best in this particular school to have the laundry as 
part o a arger kitchen or as a separate unit? Should the pressing 
anc ironing equipment be in the foods or clothing laboratory? 

ic storage in connection with the foods laboratory may have an 
exce ent p ace for cleaning supplies, but when thought of in re- 
■* 100 t0 } ieir llse throughout the department it may seem most 

comement. Is a place needed for pupils’ wraps and books? 
Tt .i,™ a [ ran S emen t of the living area presents certain problems, 
tivitl m r ocatec * "’here it can be of most service to all the ac- 
trirtiv. ° 1 ^ e P artment - The wall space should allow for at- 
room m arran £ ernent furniture and furnishings. One large 
Such aT ansuer the purpose better than several smaller rooms. 
(lemnnsf 00 ^ P erm hs fairly large social gatherings, a home-nursing 
ment offijrn^t ^ ^ ^ rou P' P ract ical lessons on rearrange- 

ditions ^ tC * ien arr angement can provide the working con- 
Sinall CTo° St C ° Se ^ a PP rox *mating those of the home kitchen, 
lices. Mu U |^ S 1sor ^. t0 S et her. Management theories become prac- 
saved. if t i * usJon * n the classroom is eliminated and time 
classes SKC fooc * s laboratory in relation to the size of 

beset P crm * 1 a H un *t kitchens, then two or three should 

The clml , rCSt ° E ,he amn S ed in <>"» desks. 

ung laboratory need not duplicate home conditions 
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although this is sometimes used as the reason for having the sew- 
ing at school done in the living room and bedroom of a cottage 
instead of providing a laboratory. Restaurants advertise “home 
cooking,” but no dressmaking shop ever advertised its “home- 
made” dresses. Everything possible should be done to eliminate 
those undesirable qualities which have caused the term home- 
made, applied to clothing, to be derogatory. Better working con- 
ditions will contribute to improvement in quality of work. The 
light, artificial and natural, should be such that there will be no 
difficulty in sewing w r ell without eye strain. This means enough 
light for general illumination and, if ceilings are high, droplights 
over tables and machines. Adequate and satisfactory places for 
keeping work under construction include poles and hangers for 
garments and sewing boxes large enough to hold the work without 
its being crushed or folded into tight bundles. Girls are frequently 
not as careful to press as they work because there is no good place 
to keep their garments without wrinkling from one day to the 
next. Pressing facilities, well lighted and easily accessible, should 
be adequate for the group. If electricity is not available, a small 
oil hot plate for heating the irons should be near the pressing 
boards. Fitting should be planned for, the full-length mirror hung 
in a good light, privacy provided for dressing and undressing, and 
a rod with hangers for holding the girls’ clothes while being fitted. 

Certain problems, common to the department as a whole, enter 
into the planning of the home economics unit or building. The 
location of blackboards, bulletin boards, and display cases in rela- 
tion to usableness is important. The amount of light needed, the 
number and location of wall outlets for electrical conveniences, 
cross ventilation in a foods laboratory, screening in a steel-con- 
structed building, adequate water supply, and garbage disposal 
all present problems. Decisions must be readied as to wall, wood- 
work, and floor finishes, the heating of the department. The ex- 
posure of die rooms will determine whether cool or warm colors 
are best. Colors for walls which have proved satisfactory over a 
period of years are cream, buff, and French gray, the latter a green- 
gray. A flat finish reflects less light than an enamel one. Woodwork 
in die foods laboratory may be finished in washable paints, as in a 
home kitchen, and the rest of the department stained. Pine panel- 
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ing makes an unusually attractive wall finish and i£ waxed, im- 
proves in appearance and texture with time. A number of depart- 
ments in various places are experimenting with different materials 
and finishes for walls. Smoke and dust in some cities and sections 
of the country demand walls that are washable or a finish which 


does not show soil easily. 

Floor finishes are important. Under no circumstances should 
a cement floor without a top covering be considered acceptable. 
Linoleum of a good quality makes a satisfactory floor throughout. 
It is, however, expensive. If, it is at all possible, it should be used 
in the foods laboratory. Squares for the unit kitchens and runners 
for the passages are less expensive than a solid covering and have 
the added advantage of being movable, thus preventing excessive 
vear in one place. Very thin, hot linseed oil or the best quality of 
floor oil, put on sparingly, is a good finish for new soft woods. 

ny finish such as varnish or paint, which coats the wood, wears 
o quickly and is scarcely worth the trouble and expense of putting 
it on, Hard woods may be waxed. In fixing over a department, 
p anmng should begin with the floor as it provides the background 
tor the enure room. 


1C °° ? area s h° u ld be completely screened, the whole de- 
partment i it can be afforded. Roller screens of a good quality are 
should h °b stee *" constructe d buildings. The entire department 
thf U f h C i booking stoves are unsatisfactory for heating 

it Iftfi V* ° rator ^.’ b e ndes being an expensive means of doing 
inv area * s not heated, its use is very much limited dur- 

thc den 310 Seas °. ns ‘ Cnheated, it becomes an expensive unit in 
done inr- 1 ™ 6 - 11, at ^^‘ t ‘ on to limiting the teaching which can be 
side the r am seas ° ns * If the home economics department is out- 
bathroom 1:U ‘ n | should have its own toilet facilities. A 

area may h” * S ” 0Wer an d/or tub in connection with the living 
cleanlines e . e * treme ty useful in setting standards for personal 
standards 3 " Ul s . OTne stu dents and in providing others, whose 
limited vhT C . nt * re ^ acceptable but whose home facilities are 
with picnt*. 1 f T means °f keeping clean. Teachers in schools 
rfiilv fnr ° - 1 ? 1 Water frequently have the students sign up 
Somr* ntir P[ n ’dege of taking baths during a study period. 

1 • c s iould be provided for the entire group to come to 
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gether for class discussion. This may be class planning of an activity 
or evaluation of work which has been done. Informal groupings 
should be possible — the type depending upon the need. A study 
or reading center is also desirable. This may be a comer in the liv- 
ing area or in the clothing laboratory. In most situations no more 
than two or three girls will ever want to use it at one time. It, 
however, demands good light, comfortable chairs, and a place 
for working materials close at hand. This may mean bringing 
in books related to a particular activity for the time being. Stand- 
ard cookbooks and other books and bulletins having to do with 
food study should be in the foods laboratory so that information 
desired, other than that in the basic source books, may be checked 
as they work. Teachers are aware that their teaching will be effec- 
tive largely as students continue to study after their formal school- 
ing is over- — and yet few make study a natural and pleasant part of 
working in the department. 

Each teacher needs her own work center. Many things she has 
to do can be done in that part of the department used by students. 
Certain aspects of her work, however, call for a place where privacy 
is possible — and this should be more than a desk in a laboratory. 
Students frequently want to talk to the teacher privately or unin- 
terrupted by others. The teacher may want to talk to a student. 
Parents may come for a conference. The teacher may have to 
leave an uncompleted task when school begins in the morning or 
at the end of the day. She should be able to pick it up again with- 
out having had to put it away and get it out again. She will have 
books for her own use, files of materials which should be close at 
hand. She may want a place for student work that is turned in at 
the end of a unit. The place need not be too large. The teacher 
will not want to keep everything in it or do all that she does around 
the department there. It should, however, be large enough for 
privacy when she wants it as a person or when working with others, 
and it should be homey and attractive. 

Storage is more important and deserves more attention in plan- 
ning the department than it frequently gets. The smaller the place 
provided for student activities, the more space in proportion will 
be needed for storage. Storage trill be needed to take care of furni- 
ture, furnishings, equipment not in use regularly; foodstuffs and 
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supplies o£ various kinds; cleaning equipment and supplies; stu* 
dent wraps and books, uniforms, work boxes, garments under 
construction; finished work as turned in; illustrative materials, 
clippings, bulletins, reference books, magazines. If no nursery 
school or play school is available for observation and participation 
with small children, a department may wish to collect a limited 
amount of play and work equipment so that small children may 
be brought into the department for short periods of time. If this 
is done, the materials will need to be stored when not in use. Pro- 
vision for teaching home care of the sick may demand extra stor- 
age if no bedroom is available. The good school increases its illus- 
trative material in every way possible. Some of this should be extra 
bowls, pictures, hangings and other decorative objects so that 
students may change things about as they wish to, dress up the 
department for special occasions, or show their own taste or 
creativeness at other times. 


Furnishing a Department 

The money available, size of classes, and number and kind of 
rooms are requently the determining factors in equipping a 
(epartment. Much more important points are the activities to be 
| ,C ° U . t v,ll *ch call for furniture, furnishings, and equipment; 

ttention to be given to selection, use, care, and cost of furni- 
. -r ’ l, mis lings, and equipment in the teaching; and the con- 
r t h, l ° n t° e ^ ui P ment in the department both to the comfort 
t i r ?," 0r Cr a,,t * to more efficient ways of doing things. Trends in 
munity should also be considered. A study may show lit* 
hern m ° ? ° cct j’ ,c j t y» but that may be because it has only recently 
intr fnrn* 1 ni ^ aTe * s a ^ actor great importance in select- 
co mmMn - S ( un gs and the kind of care that will be needed in that 
dcmrtm * \ T l °' V 1S to be P roy tded in the school. Many 
but ran Cn l ?° , m ° St atlract ive when first built or refurnished, 
will* C l * iat wa y b Y constant cleaning of windows, 

of comfort "’ashing of curtains. From the standpoint 

working surface inM*,’?'* ,ea ?’ CT is concerned " i,h liei S‘ l,! o£ 
tlie n 3 ^ abora tones, style and heights of chairs in 

room, stools for the kitchen and the ironing board, 
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able finishes that rest the eye, neither reflecting much light nor 
raving a design that is annoying. 

A department should represent the personality of the commu- 
nity at its best. Entirely too many departments lack character. 
They could be in any town in any section of the country. An in- 
dividual teacher's own personal taste should not, however, domi- 
nate the planning. Many sections of the country have special crafts 
which belong natively to the people of that section or which have 
been developed there. In spite of this, the pictures and decorations 
may be just like those in every other school. There are departments 
in sections making some of the loveliest pottery in this country 
that do not have a piece. The same may be said of places where 
lovely homespun articles, metal ware, and furniture are made. 

The color scheme needs to be worked out early; a soft back- 
ground into which a variety of colors will tone is much more satis- 
fying over a period of y'ears than rooms done in a decided green, 
rose, or blue. Bright colors may be secured in more temporary 
things or in articles which will be used only a portion of the time. 
A most attractive school living room had a dull green davenette, 
a red velour chair, a brass bowl on the table, walnut furniture, all 
blending beautifully because of the small-patterned rug and the 
softly shaded design in the draperies with predominating brown 
and gold background, but having enough gTeen and red to make 
these colors possible in selecting furnishings. This room taught 
many girls that they could rearrange the furniture which they 
had at home and make a satisfactory long-time plan for improving 
their living room, adding a piece at a time instead of having to 
buy everything at once. They did not feel as some girls do while 
studying home economics that nothing at home is good because 
it is not new or does not match in color or style. Accessories that 
add to the appearance of the department and which may be 
changed about or put away for a time are as worth while in teach- 
ing home economics as the more utilitarian scissors and pots and 
pans. 

If tile department has several rooms, the windows may have 
different finishes and different materials — glass curtains or dra- 
peries alone for some, and a combination of the two types of 
hangings for others. Whatever is selected should he suitable for 
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the type of window, size of room, and the other furnishings, and, 
in addition, it should look well when viewed from an adjoining 
room. These points should never be sacrificed to get illustrative 
material. Attractiveness of the department inside and out should 
be a definite goal. Window finishes as a rule should be decorative, 


which usually means draperies instead of glass curtains. If a room 
is unusually bright, glass curtains may not shut out too much 
light. Draperies may be hung so as to be pulled across the window 
for evening affairs if this seems desirable. Shades, hung in the mid- 
dle to be raised or lowered, or Venetian blinds are better for con- 
trolling light than either draperies or curtains. In buying dra- 
peries, teachers would do well to investigate the dress goods 
epartment. The materials there will be less expensive and less 
urable, which is as it should be. Draperies that must be used 
ei ®, 1 or ten Y ears for the department to get its money’s worth 
oo ' extremely shabby, and everyone be tired of them long 
before that time. 

he equipment for the foods laboratory should copy as far as 
pos5i e ome conditions. This is valuable not only in teaching the 
fuel ° f° 0C * 3 >Ut a ^ so * n teac bing about equipment. The 

n , G com ^ nun hy should be used, the stoves have attached 
h f j‘!r nSllS be ° f tamil >' size - Unit kitchens should be fur- 
. 1 .. at 1 erent , economic levels with different kinds, sizes, 
Tltiminirm C mater * a l s ut ensils of wood, blocked tin, granite, 
toms ^ aSS> Stee ^’ porcelain, cake pans with removable bot- 
glass' tin CC ^ at make double boilers, baking utensils of 
such -i CTOC ei ^’ an ^ ft will take more time to equip 

or in one*T tmenl needed cannot be bought in a day 

of that n ° r 0:111 or< ^ ers g^en for six of this and a dozen 

departmem 6 m . crease ^ sco pe of the teaching possibilities of a 
time it Lake * n l ^is manner, however, will repay for the 

make excelT l ° ° ^ t '.^ ,eac ^* n g conclusions as to what to get will 
little place * eac ^ n S problems. Such a scheme, however, has 
cniiinm^. ° f , e es P ec ialIy made home economics furniture and 
q nS ' 1! ,t . ,s "° w P] an ned and built, 
matter a k°r-saving equipment is always an important 

in* this * ^expensive devices and pieces of equipment fall 
and are within the reach of any departmem. Dish 
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drainers, egg beaters, cake racks, pot lifters, apple corers, mop 
wringers, mats for hot dishes all contribute to easier and more 
efficient ways of doing work. The amount and kind of electrical 
equipment to be purchased should be governed not only by the 
community standards but also by the frequency of use within the 
department, difficulty of learning to operate, the cost of upkeep, 
and the other needs of the department. The girl who can cook 
well on a coal or oil range and can regulate such an oven to bake 
to perfection will have little trouble with the help of a book of 
instructions in teaching herself to use an electric or gas stove. On 
the other hand, a community, doing the laundry work at home 
and having electricity but not using electric trashing machines, 
dryers, and mangles, may profit greatly by putting such equipment 
in the home economics department. No large, expensive pieces 
should ever be secured, however, at the cost of the small utensils 
needed by every girl. 

Linen, silver, and dishes for serving the food prepared are as 
essential as the utensils for preparing it. In selecting these things, 
different kinds of cloth, silver, and china, as well as different pat- 
terns, may be selected for the several unit kitchens, providing at 
the same time illustrative material for teaching purposes. Fads 
in furnishings should be avoided. Old furniture of good wood, if 
it can be secured and refinished, adds to the attractiveness of the 
department and has teaching value as well. Maple furniture is 
inexpensive and if well made will be especially satisfactory where 
simplicity is the keynote. “In neighborhoods where the girls come 
from homes with comfortable incomes, it is important that the 
school shall offer a situation which will make pupils respect what 
they are doing ." 3 

In a department where maximum use is desired, many pieces 
of furniture will have to serve a dual purpose. This calls for a 
good deal of ingenuity in the planning. A table of proper height 
for cooking work is high enough but usually not large enough 
for cutting out in clothing work. It will be about the right size 
for a sewing table but too high for that purpose. If the dining- 
room table is used for sewing, it soon becomes marred unless fabric 

3 W. H. Johnson, "The Home Arts Laboratory in tile Chicago High Schools." 
Journal of Home Economics, 31:3. January, 1939. 
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covers or linoleum squares are provided. Substantial folding card 
tables are now available and may be used for many purposes. 
Drop leaves may be used to increase table space for special pur- 
poses. Chairs present a serious problem in any department. So 
many are uncomfortable. The best folding chairs of the usual type 
are not comfortable for more than a short time. Lap boards of 
composition board are more convenient and take up less space than 
c airs with an arm for writing. School furniture and equipment 
s mu , in general, be more durable under hard wear than that 
purchased for a home. This is one reason why many school offi- 
cials prefer commercial school rather than home furniture. 

o common plan can be set up for the home economics depart- 
ent. - ac represents an individual problem to be worked through 
* .°? ^ elution. Long-time planning and constant care seem 
” T an ? de P art ™ents are remodeled and refurnished, every- 
itsHf ^ C SP1C and S ^ an and l ^ en a PP ar ently forgotten. Left to 
than four ePai fi ment S °° n g ^ tS a down ’ at ' t he-heeI look in no more 
sistent nr VC ^ ears * Gu iding principles, interpreted into con- 
others wi'llVT^ ? lVe tIle oniy satis f act ° r y answer. Experiences of 
used as P ’ Ut diese s ^ ou ^ d be studied intelligently and not 
of the cHUdsms 1 * im ! tated * IC does seem safe to say that some 
mieht bp pH . S 0 a ™ in istrators as to the cost of home economics 

tive teachincTf 111111 ^ ^ dlC de P artTnen t did represent such a posi- 
teaching force as is suggested here. 


^\(j k . Reverences 

B 25:20-23. Apr!! , , S lSo n ' maUns Spccial Cottages." The Nation's Schools. 

26:4445. November 1<>r H ° n ’ e Trainin g" Th * Nation's Schools. 
Rato. Zclpha. "AH * . ' 

Resources.” Practirnt^u** 1 ^ ^ e P artment Built from a Community’s Own 
Benoit. Ola, ami Rh„j, rt°T Eca ’"” n ‘“- 17:348-350. December, 1939. 

Practical Home Fee " A Cabi "" for the Clothing Laboratory." 

Blodgett. Mary. ^f™" 0 """: 1C:3 ' IO -347. September. 1938. ^ 

Economics. ,n dle E* om cmaking Room." Practical Home 

Hr) den, c. T. 1938 * 

nomics. l6:33G-«7 c t1n ^ ar ^ s f °r the Community.” Practical Home Eco~ 
Dinimn. D. \V„ and H ? ptcmbe '; 1938 - 

American School n„ , V *»H ea *’ * A ^° m P^ c tely Modem Six-Year Building." 
Division for Vocuion.lr,? Jou . r,,ai 1 00*3-551. May. 1910. 

Education. Space and Equipment for Homemaking 
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CHAPTER XIX 


MANAGEMENT IN HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING 

The cost of education is one of the constantly recurring topics 
of discussion, and the cost of home economics with its laboratories 
and laboratory equipment and comparatively small classes often 
seems to come in for more than its share of such discussion. Main- 
taining and managing a home economics department successfully 
combine many of the features of managing a home and running a 
business provided both of them are well done. It must be financed; 
its needs planned for; its records kept. The rooms and equipment 
must be maintained in good working order; its human resources 
teacher time and experience, pupil interest and energy— used 
0 goo a vantage. One of the most fruitful ways of teaching good 
management is for pupils to work in a well-organized, smooth- 
runmng epartment, to see resources studied thoughtfully and 
' V1Se ), to see before them constantly in operation the man- 
« gement principles which they are studying. Still more effective is 
cirkT 1 ieSC ‘ ™ ana S ement problems as teaching problems, for the 
. ,i P # arllcl pate in planning what needs to be done and how and 
when n is to be done. 


Financial Management 

nhrpmnl * 111115 ! 1 Provided for equipment and furnishings, re- 
teachers h 311 u re P a ‘ rs * anc * materials with which to work. Few 
of irMin 3Ve 1 c opportunity to equip a department. The problem 
and the renT'* ^ CCCS ec l u ^pment, things not bought at first, 
present howeve^* V,orn ' out e q u ipment and furnishings is ever- 

-ui_ ,..t^ aC ^- er n .^ c< k to know early the amount of money avail- 
shr ln« fr, n U ava il a t»le, the responsibility if any which 

to be mad **’ anc * t ^ ie manner in which purchases arc 

e * ie money for equipment and maintenance maf 
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be a part of the regular school budget. This procedure recognizes 
home economics as a part of the legitimate expense of education 
and is decidedly the best plan. 

A second means of financing the department is by the payment 
of special student fees. This may keep some students from taking 
home economics, and since the fee is usually kept as low as pos- 
sible the amount often is inadequate, causing work to be crippled 
and upkeep neglected. Sometimes the expense is charged to the 
lunchroom. This plan has several undesirable features. If the 
lunchroom is a part of the home economics department, managed 
by a home economics-trained person on a businesslike basis, and 
she understands that the lunchroom must contribute a certain 
amount to maintain the instruction given in home economics, this 
may work out fairly well. It always means, however, that food 
svill either have to be sold at a higher price than otherwise or be 
inferior in quality. When this plan is followed, the money should 
pass through the school financial office to be credited to the home 
economics department. The cost of the department and the lunch- 
room should be kept separate. Bills for teaching home economics 
should not be charged to the lunchroom or money doled out to it. 

The most undesirable financing system is to leave it to the de- 
partment either to earn money or to have the pupils bring supplies 
from home. Maintenance is always inadequate. Too much time is 
spent in planning for it or in earning it. Girls promise things their 
parents cannot afford or they forget to bring what they have prom- 
ised. Parents misunderstand why it is being done. Some bear more 
than their share of expense and others are hurt because they are 
unable to help more. No department should have to depend upon 
this method for its upkeep. 

There are, however, a number of legitimate and desirable ways 
of adding to the financial resources of the department or, if not 
in adding to them, in providing more experiences for students. 

In the study of food preparation, meals may be served to various 
groups, food sold to the lunchroom, or special orders filled for 
people in the community. Some teachers prefer to use these op- 
portunities as a means for giving students practice in working 
individually or with larger quantities or as service to other groups, 
and not as ways of making money. One teacher, who had an tin- 
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„ • a fruit rake taught the students to make it 

wmmmrn 

made candied grapefruit and orange peel and special 

“a budget should be made out early in the year. A lecher who 
has been on the job before will make out a tentative budget he 
preceding spring. The new teacher must take time to look o 
department to discover needs, to study expenditures I 

viotts year, to plan the work in its broader outlines, and to g 
some notion of enrolment in the various classes before maki g , ■ 
budget. If two funds are available, one for new equipment a 
replacement and one for maintenance, each should be bu ge e 
separately. When funds are limited, the everyday running o 
department should not be sacrificed in order to save money to 
buying special equipment or furnishings. 

Some school officials prefer that the bills run about the sam 
each month. This, then, means studying the distribution o p iase 
of work and buying ahead at certain periods. Food purchases con 
stitute the largest items for maintenance unless food materia s are 
provided by the cafeteria or the prepared products are so to 
them. The large department will have food classes running a t ie 
time. The small one probably will not. To keep the expenses about 
the same each month means putting in magazine subscriptions 
and buying illustrative material for color or fabric study w ten 
the food purchases are low. If repairs come out of this fund, ma 
chines and oil stoves may be put in order ahead of time. The nee 
of the entire program should be balanced and a tentative plan or 
spending worked out. Materials for art, child development, home 
management, health, family relationships, although not as expen 
sivc as food materials, are equally important. The first budget may 
be general, setting aside a certain amount for magazines, upkeep 
of the department, food supplies, applied art, and the other phases. 
General as this may be, it should be based on thoughtful planning, 
a consideration of past expenditures, needs of the department, an 
new ventures the teacher may wish to try out. No matter ovt 
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limited the funds, a small amount should be left free to care for 

d Tvi; 5 - Sen- 

the time of purchase. , , Thpsp the teacher 

or school at regular intervals, usually mont y. sending 

checks against her bills and approves for 

the teacher presents 3 ..“^financial office at stated intervals 
panted by recetpte i , mon thly One important advan- 

for reimbursement, also nsu y _^ ounts ar£ a charge against the 

tage in the first plan ‘ teacher. The most serious 

school and not the departmen making 

disadvantage is that the teacher ' does not" want too many 
purchases. The official .f^ntage is removed in the 

small accounts coming in. r d ^ main advant age of 

second plan. On the other > be wor ked out, 

the first plan. A desirable com ^ a “™ u P 0 ‘ nes handled through a 
large accounts being charged d who is reimbursed 

petty-cash account or carried by tne ic 

k Whatever the plan used, it should be set 

businesslike way. Bills * oul 5 '°^ th / dat e of purchase, the 
and nature of the purchase but aho U e ^ ^ whom 

person or firm from which i P b sines sv The bill should 
made, and the person transacting 1 $2 . 35 ." 

read, "6 pounds (lour, 2\<t, no ■ ( f pa yment and the 

Bills paid should be payment, 

names of the persons makin 0 < 

Financial Records 

. Look should be kept. This should 
Some type of financial reco d b the plan for spending. 

carry an accurate account of f Ioose lcaf book is not satisfac- 

and the actual expenditures made. A looseie 
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tory since important records may easily be lost. The record of 
funds available should give source of funds and amounts. Money 
earned or received as a gift should be entered as well as money 
provided from fees or regular school funds. Information needed 
concerning purchases includes the date, item, person or firm from 
whom the purchase was made, and the cost. Expenditures for 
furniture, furnishings, and equipment should be kept separate 
from maintenance, but the same data are desirable. Usually it is 
desirable to know the cost of instruction for each class and for the 
major aspects taught during the year, especially if major changes 
are being made in the work. Some schools want more detailed in- 
formation about costs. 

A department should run as near the economic level of those 
being taught as is consistent with good teaching. It is not at all 
difficult to set up the record book to keep expenditures by classes, 
units, or phases of work. Again it may be desirable to keep an 
account by merchants, to know what was purchased and how much 
was spent at any one store. When food is provided in part from 
the homes, a section should be set aside for entering such items 
with an estimated price for each article. This will enable the 
teacher to calculate more accurately the complete cost of the 
department. An envelop pasted in the back of the book may be 
used as a temporary file for receipted bills. Each bill should be 
num ered chronologically and the number recorded with the ac- 
count when it is entered. This simplifies checking if it is ever neces- 
sar). o know the exact cost of the department, unless gas and 
c ectricity are on separate meters, the teacher must secure an 
estimate of the amount of these items and of janitor service charged 

gainst ome economics. The total cost of the year must include 
genera upkeep of building and deterioration of building and 
equipment. The teacher will need help from the principal or 
superintendent in arriving at a fair charge for the more general 
items. b 

Subscriptions to magazines should have a special entry, giving 
t le name and address of the magazine, the address to which the 
magazine is to be sent, the person or firm from whom ordered, 
t e peno of the subscription, and the date of expiration. Some 
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schools provide a travel fund for home visiting. When this is 
available* the teacher should find out the conditions for using it, 
th Sarge allowed, and the method of securing reimbursement 
When such a fund is provided, a record of money spent for travel 

“ teachershould find out at the beginning of the year whether 

items may be charge agams . 5 yar ds of print with no 

cerning the use of A d;ffere nt roea „ing with the ad- 

explanation takes on anenj ^ d;ffer ent for use 

ditional information, e /2 V furnish stock materials 

in color and fabric study. S ° quantity purchases of 

-thread, buttons, tape, etc. Others the pound, bolts of 
staple supplies to sell to the pup 1 1 J J needs to know the 
muslin or prints, ™ the method of keeping the 

custom concerning ™ch pra« ^ d rtment should be re- 
accounts. The money handle source of funds avail- 

corded accurately both as to 1 j this , there should be 

able and the expenditures made ^ More ha ^ o£ ^ £X . 

no possibility of any question s arising 

penditures. included in the financial record book. 

The inventory should ^ h( , b ; nn ing of school and revised 

This needs to be checked ^ available £r om the previous 

at the end of the year If ;des on the old inventory are 

year, a new one should be m • ^ ^ t shouId bc ma de to 

missing at the opening oE sc ’ ‘ either a ne w inventory should 
find them. If this cannot b ■ ^ ^ ^ q£ the miss ing articles 

be prepared, omitting these . ’ , attac hed to the record 

should be submitted to * e P""° P j\ 5 signa 'ture, signifying recog- 
in his files. A duplicate copy thc bo me economics files. A 

nition of the loss, should be p number of years, thus 

form may be worked ! our to _ be used^ ^ from ycar t0 

saving time as well as maki g 
ycar. 
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Instructional Records and Reports 

The number and the exact nature of the instructional records 
and reports to be kept by the teacher vary with the school system, 
the size of the department, and the interest and inclination of the 
teacher. In the main, regardless of the number, they fall into three 
groups: records and reports concerning students, current work, 
and summaries of the year’s work. 

The pupil records always include a classbook, giving the roll, 
attendance, grades, and a final grade for the term or year. In addi- 
tion the teacher will find it useful to keep an individual record for 
each pupil, on which she places facts of interest and value in home 
economics: the parents’ names, home address, father’s occupation, 
size of family, age of children in the family, work done in the home, 
health conditions, and many other things. This should be a cumu- 
ative record of pertinent information enriched by teacher under- 
standing of the girl herself, her problems, and the solutions 
readied. It should be kept throughout the time the girl is taking 
tome economics. Records of out-of-school use of home economics 
instruction and of home practice and home projects enable the 
tcac ler and the girl to check easily from term to term the breadth 
o t ic application of school learning being made at home. Pupil- 
progress cards for checking accomplishments also have a place. 

ost sc ools find it desirable to use simple questionnaires or check 
is at \arious times during the year. Many teachers keep some 
Titten work of students — menus planned at the beginning of the 
> nr, personal accounts kept for a month, suggestions for handling 
P r °klems with young children. A folder for each pupil 
, c r ,! n ome econ omics is the simplest and most convenient 
* > ° i ing all such pupil data. The teacher and the school really 
n l * lC Va ^ Ue t * ,e instruction being given, will make 
• , ° ° ow up the pupils after the period of formal instruction 

sam P** n o °f the group for study from year to year will 
probably be adequate. 77 

Records kept throughout the year may be in the form of monthly 
reports, gu mg brief statements of the work done daily or a sum- 
mar) o problems presented during the period. Facts concerning 
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report from each teacher before t brie f ^ 

no. gin o nue pto * * 

A summary statement of the summary, the teacher 

on file in the department. In prepari g period have been 

takes stock of how nearly the goals set up for the period n 

phase when it is offered agai - o * dino . nee dless 

as other problems are studie an t ius food°or health 

repetition. Special diets may ^^velopment or clothing, but 
study, childrens clothing J new learning in both 

such materials should not P accomplishments 

places. Too few records J ‘^" on> retcachi n g even to the 
are kept, and as a result the P.^ of children . s traits in con- 

third and fourth time, ft ^ ^ cm u inten ded merely 
nection with a study c pe 1 ^ ^ p development later, the 
to arouse interest in the 7 discussio n stops there, instead 
teacher should be certain t ,i, a t the pupils have 

of touching on all the ™ (hink they know all about 

a hazy notion of a number g up for serious stu dy. 

the traits of children when h ^ , s and the pupils lose 

The teacher loses the inter . or perhaps never 

the feeling that each da£ dea^picture of the ground cov- 

acquire it. Records which g • . m P ]u:lble here . They would 
ered and the results attaine be£n covered and how much 

also tell the new teacher wl < ‘ _ r i. f or the new term, 

she can expect the pupils to know as S™* f t | ie y ear ’s work, fi- 
The annual report should !«» should serve 

nancial, statistical, and descrip l • P_ P the tc achcr herself; 
three purposes; an evaluation o . mcndent principal, and 

putting before the official P ^ ^ fiHng of an official 

board the accomplishments ot t y 
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record. It should be a true picture interestingly written. The de- 
scriptive part should give the goals for the year, the activities used 
in carrying them out, and the real results attained. The report 
should deal with the work presented, improvements in the depart- 
ment, supervised home experiences, home economics club, contri- 
bution to general and community activities, publicity, special 
problems of the year, deficiencies in the present program, and 
recommendations for the next year. It need not be long. It should, 
however, be thoughtfully prepared. 

The financial report should show the money used in the depart- 
ment, the source of funds, and the general uses to which these 
funds were put. An evaluation of the financial situation may well 
accompany this report. This should include financial weaknesses 


in the program and recommendations as to attainable goals for the 
following year. The statistical part of the report should show total 
enrolment and the dropping out during the year; classes offered, 
giving enrolment for each; phases offered, with length of time 
given to each; home projects started and completed, number of 
omes visited and total number of visits, distance traveled; dis- 
tn union of projects in relation to different phases of work; adult 
c asses taught, work offered, place taught, and enrolment; joint 
work with agriculture or industrial-arts teacher. 

e records to be kept and the reports to be made should be 
^ ug t through early in the year. This means finding out the 
qmrements of the system, planning other records and reports 
seem worth while, arranging for securing and keeping the 
a a, an p anning for a time to make the reports. An annual re- 
val ' 3S 311 a ^ tert ^ lou 8^ lt to the year’s work, has little 

e ^ 0r k e cping the business records is desirable. If a 
a h' T j ia cannot afforded at that time, a wooden box with 
.p, . inside the size of a file drawer, may be made, 

venie^h M ^ acec * on a wooden base, bringing it up to a con- 
tempora Teachers have used apple crates successfully as 

or»itr eS ’ P rov i s i° n should be regarded as temporary 

rurr^n^H eV - Cr * *"* ne ^ rawer the teacher’s desk should be kept for 
r Usi n es s materials, a folder for unanswered letters, another 

for the monthly report and other unfinished work. 
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Department Housekeeping 

Just as in a home much replacement is made necessary by lack 
of foresight and prevention of misuse, so it happens in the home 
economics department. One or two doormats, properly used and 
cared for when the department is outside the main building, will 
save much wear on the floor finish. Sewing machines, protected 
from the sun and from water from bowls of flowers, will keep 
good-looking tops for years. If there is no other place to put the 
machines, attractive protective covers can be provided. Artistic 
pads for placing under vases will remove the danger of getting 
rings on furniture from careless filling or handling of vases. Brooms 
and mops, properly hung and frequently cleaned, last longer. 
Asbestos rope can be secured to seal the stovepipe as it enters the 
chimney and prevent smoky streaks on the wall. Oil stoves and sew- 
ing machines, cleaned frequently, give better service and last 
longer. 

Equipment that is not being used should be repaired and put 
back into service. When partially worn out, it should be continued 
in service until no longer useful and then be disposed of. Six oil 
stoves in the foods laboratory are six stoves to the superintendent, 
although two may be hopelessly worn out and tiro in need of 
repairs. The worn-out ones should be disposed of and the others 
put back into commission. The department then has four usable 
stoves. Partially worn-out spoons, measuring cups, sieves, and 
badly chipped and cracked dishes should be used until worn out 
and then disposed of. Some departments have twice as many pieces 
in use as are needed, and none really good. A study of the prob- 
lems arising in keeping up the department will offer an excellent 
Opportunity for the teacher and the girls to find out whether their 
knowledge can be used to solve real problems. 

The whole plan for storage may need to be reworked, food 
supplies put into glass or metal containers, more enclosed cup- 
board space made available, oilcloth put on wooden table tops, a 
place fixed for drying towels in the sun. Some practices may need 
to he changed. Clean curtains may be too expensive. A picture, 
wall hanging, and artistic bowls for flowers may add die note of 
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hominess and color, may be easy to keep clean and attractive, and 
the curtains may be put aside. Keeping any part of the department 
not in use at the time in good condition and looking well calls 
for special plans. Illustrative material is of little value unless in 
good condition and easily accessible to both teacher and students. 

Keeping a department clean and orderly, ready for work for each 
class and from day to day, presents special housekeeping problems. 
The work that needs to be done, the persons available for doing 
it, the amount of time which can justly be given to it, and when 
this help is to be had, are all factors in making a housekeeping 
plan. Here again, preventing the need for work is as important or 
even more so than getting things in order or cleaning up. Being 
lazy may be a good thing if it means setting blackened kettles on 
paper instead of on the table, using holders instead of dish towels 
for handling utensils, letting trimmings in sewing fall on paper 
instead of being thrown on the floor to be swept up later. Classes 
frequently form careless habits of work because there are so 
many to clean up. 

The jobs to be done at school should be thought of as daily, 
weekly, and occasional. Each class should leave the department 
ready for the next one, but the floor may be swept only once a 
ay if that is all it needs, the dish towels rinsed out daily and 
aun ered weekly, and the curtains cleaned occasionally. Setting 
stan ards for the housekeeping of the department and then study- 
ing a the factors in maintaining these standards is an excellent 
teaching problem. A kitchen floor could no doubt be kept spot- 
ess if mopped daily, but can the class afford to do it? The problem 
en ecomes one of finding out how the department can be kept 
reasona ly clean with the time to be given to it. Keeping uniform* 
in good condition between class periods, caring for books while 
Ivor ’ mg, and getting out and putting away sewing boxes present 
special storage problems. 

Housekeeping rules are frequently set up and each girl has to 
° a j°b whether it needs to be done or not. An opportunity for 
eve oping judgment on the part of pupils is overlooked. Another 
poor practice which frequently results from having a set of house- 
■eeping rules to be carried out by a number of girls is the failure 
to see the various jobs in relation to one another. The sink is 
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cleaned before the group is through using it- Dusting precedes 
sweeping if the girl charged with that duty gets ready to do ,t. 
The waste baskef is emptied before all the waste ts gathered up. 
There is really much more to housekeeping in a home economics 
Ip,'™,. ,L u.inllj « made ~ =1 

working end in Mr 

poruncnc and grven lire .«k of helping ^ ^ ^ 

“7™“' In"p7d-«id hi d, ought of open lo eh.nge 
criteria for efficient housekeeping in terms of certain standards o 

S rtl S,'.“h«r sets .he »»■>"' "£”7ubS 
let students try out ways they ’"^RcIuUs maydien be evaluated 
of their being the best ways possib . carrv-over into 

and better ones sought. Such learning will have a carry 

other situations. 

Opening and Closing a Department 

r rieil To have the department 

First impressions count for a ^ ^ c]a$s comes in the first 

fresh and clean, ready for w realize Arriving at least a 

day, means more than good Investment 

working day before the first faculty meeting i g ^ ^ 

for the teacher even though she may be.e ™ * J m or days 

school year. A new teacher . howev er, are extending the 

early a safer margin. Many s ■ [h£ end o£ the sc hool 

period of employment both * ^acquainted, the principal will 
year. If the teacher is new an ^ ^ conv eniently located 

gladly supply the """“interested in home economics. A letter 
who have been especially in acquain ted and in putting 

to them will secure their help g ? * . clean and we ll aired, 
the department in shape for a go S , ed for. If things were 

curtains up if there are any, ow P u p]ans s ) lou ld also 
left in good condition, this ™ ROod work i„ E order 

be made for getting the entire department 
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as soon as possible. Checking the inventory, finding out the money 
available, method of handling finances, stores at which to purchase, 
and whether there are unpaid bills are jobs demanding early at- 
tention. 


The closing of a department should not be a last-minute job. 
When it is, confusion usually runs riot, the teacher gets worked 
up over all the red tape, some girls decide there is too much 
drudgery and dirty work to home economics, and some things are 
left undone. Certain things can be done early in the last month. 
Some must be left to the last. The class time used should be at a 
minimum except when the work has real teaching value. Much 
o it ias if the teacher will take the time to study what needs to 
e one and how these experiences may be made educative for 
stu ents. As now carried out in many schools very little valuable 
learning results. 


co " diti °ns cause most of the confusion during these last 
ays. ne is the teacher’s telling the girls what to do. They see 
T i r system in tIie Wof k being done. The other is a sudden 
-l M ? ave everything spotless. Pots and pans are scoured that 
should ia ' e t een kept c * ean - Cupboards are cleaned out that 
suit nev ^ a y e gotten in such a disorderly condition. As a re- 
shnnld vZ* j- ns 1S Upset and ever y° n e gets on edge. Food supplies 
been * Sp0sed w ^ en the last food-preparation work has 

ceTve n " S 3nd kettles ’ knives and forks, may re- 

spare tinf* T C eanin » dur * n g the last week of this period as the 
turned e ^* an ^ ^ rou P P erm its. Unclaimed uniforms can be re- 
period f° r 1Sp ° Sed l b en - Stoves should be cleaned when the 
stored wirtwb 01 ^ ^ ear * s over - Draperies may be cleaned and 
mer earb r ie condn o °f spring and the department put in sum- 
the time b Up . f ° ards and c l° sets should be kept fairly orderly all 
be * Ut 1 3 borough overhauling seems desirable this can 
The m °V hree ^fore the end of the year, 
the Hph-, / e 3 ' ancec * class may make the final plans for closing 
all the tim men f ^ e ° ard ^ ess °f tbe condition in which it is kept 
grades turn d - nal t ? leck ' u P is ne cessary. Reports must be made, 
l n * bdls P aid ’ fur niture protected, things made 
turned Tt ^ . ant P ro °^ s ^ ver safely stored, student work re- 
lere will be plenty of last-minute jobs, but they can be 
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planned for, time allowed for doing them, and the girls receive an 
excellent lesson in management principles put into operation. 


Management in Relation to Human Resources 

The department has at its disposal three types of human re- 
sources — the teacher, the students, and outside persons who serve 
or may be called upon to serve the department. The last type is 
represented by the superintendent, a doctor in the c ° y ‘ 

boys in agriculture, the janitor. No consideration of pnnaples 
and practices of management would be complete in t each ^ng home 
economics without a study of these resources and the effectiveness 
with which they are being used. The school itself may need to 
have its attention called to examples of poor manage . 

the department for trivial and routine semces-ashmg the : teach 
and students to earn money for its maintenance serving s hool 

lunches under conditions which use their time without prov d g 
new learning, doing routine sewing in mak ing cot s um o a 
pu,. T„e ,e, r ,1- -y 

is using her time and energy and exp # t se they 

students. Many teachers do not work at their ' , 

do not take time to plan in advance or do not evaluate the demands 

made upon them and select those of greatest value «o be a r ed 

out. Some teachers use their time within the classroom in show ng 

first one student and 

and doing little real teaching in the p 

this individualized teaching. in thc c ] assr oom often 

The use the student makes of h > ^ ^ naturally acco m- 

ra.ses questions of management . n th( . classroom . Free- 

pames the work being done is to be tie _ ,i 0 not i,. 

dom which expresses itself as liccns ^‘° g °“ 1 J' f , ’ situa tion. A 
ing at all calls for teacher and , c)a55room in 

home economics teacher said recent >. • f wcnt below 

which the light went on ; "contraption that would 

STJS 3 above a 

This teacher was »-^ M ^ I £“an«h«n.A,ui.. 
home economics activities are natum j 
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girl or a quiet group may be using its resources as wastefully as a 
noisy one. The teacher's concern should be not with the noise per 
se but with its relationship to what is being done or not being done 
by the group. Girls should be encouraged to ask themselves now 
and then what they have done; what they have learned in the 
doing; if they have gotten their money’s worth; if the school has 
been repaid for its investment. In some schools, home economics 
is the only place throughout the school day where students may 
move about with freedom, talk to their classmates, relax from 
rather rigid routine. The teacher and the girls will do well, then, 
to plan learning situations which meet these needs. Wherever 
confusion reigns or girls are restless or indifferent, the teacher 
should also ask herself if her planning or lack of planning is in any 
way responsible for conditions. Are the experiences worth while 
or the students? Do they see them as worth while because they 
ave helped plan them? Is the classroom set up and the teacher's 
use o her time with students such as to promote good use of their 
resources and hers as well as the material resources of the depart- 

inpnt? * 


Using Management of the Department as Teaching 
Problems 

on^F rr §ement s * tuat * ons ar ising within the department are 
A ° 1 m CSt sources suc h problems that the teacher can have. 
Sm ,° 0 J hly ru nning department may be the result either of teacher 
., af } 3 - n ^ teac ^ er ass ignment of jobs to be done or of teacher- 
lem 1 ’ S ° v tIOns l ° ^g^ed problems. Just as management prob- 
e m 1 e home are concerned with the use of time, money, en- 
worki mat f an ^ knowledge in reaching goals that seem worth 
thines!; more Insure, money for other things, less fatigue, 
derly S "? iere t ^ le individual can find them, a clean and or- 

^ a reas onable amount of work — so may these be 

concerns of home economics teaching. 

and g^ r * s will need much stimulation in seeing problems 

possibl ^ so l u dons. Even here the teacher may suggest 

for what ^ ° 1C - eS rat ^ er *h an dictate procedures. Setting up goals 
1 e ® Th wish to learn in food preparation and then giving 
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the class a notion o£ the amount which can be spent for food ma- 
Sat for the unit is a problem of real worth. The students w> 
need to seek information at home and will have increased respect 
need to see , , Thcv w jU also have increased re- 

sis t in kcepmg record nd m check ^PT ab;u 

purchasing of materials for ^ of the mselves. The prob- 

of any class. Prices are never h g able? what other things 

lem is relative How much m Y made o{ the purchase? 
are to be purchased? Wta stan dards for doing work , 

Planning housekeeping duties, setting ^ the simp , er 

and discussing the quality of ' . t suc h questions 

problems. Slightly 

as: what is it costing to keep P ^ resu l ts? The class 

What easier and quicker ways o . . tbe t ; me sa ved. Rec- 
may have extra things they want o - mDrove s the method of 
ognition should be given the prl ^ other managem ent 
handling one of these jobs o mcn[ o£ time an d energy as 

problem in the department. < g presents its own problems, 
it relates to learning in home** ^ ^ teach ing. Man- 

and these problems should n heir own resources should be a 
agement of the department a :] s to put into practice 

constant challenge to both teacher and pupils P 
the teachings of home economics. 
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HOME ECONOMICS FOR BOYS 

Home economics began as a skill subject to teach girls to cook 
an seiv and care for the house. To many people homemaking was 
* 0 ^ se , ee ^ n ^ an ^ housekeeping was a woman’s job. Many changes 
in ot practices and ways of thinking have taken place since that 
lme ' orn emaking is being recognized increasingly as a joint 
enterprise for men and women, housekeeping as different from 
< c su ordinate to homemaking. Home economics has added 
Wit p an kas ^ ecome a fold concerned with all the prob- 

. I ? y living. Boys have elected home economics in many 
allasJ / C f ir i^ rSt * nterest lar S el y in food study, extending into 


The Needs of All Youth 

imDorftm!°* n for kome hving and homemaking becomes extremely 
dissati'cf »* m 3 / m ° Cratic societ y- Life’s greatest satisfactions and 
within th ° r m ° St P eo P^ e are intimately tied up with life 
lationshin l 0 ™ 6 ' ) V hatever happens there influences all other re- 
inp- A • ^ arn ing the ways of democracy begins in family liv- 
People Wv^ * 131 ^ be and for each and every one, that 
demands fine J* Concerned for ^ ou P well-being, then, 

heritage k a wholesome fami ly life. Much of the cultural 
value and ^ aSSe ,° n t ^ rou Sh the family. Ideals and standards of 
home. V ^ S ° meet * n £ one’s daily needs are learned in the 

with such ?i!° liVC in C world begins early and is concerned 
habits and mentary things as food to eat, clothes to wear, social 
each person m "5" ° f . I5vin S ™th other people. Because 
on livino- man USt do , thes , e t J l,n g s »n some fashion in order to go 
ing will°be nirl ^ e ° P & 11 for Bunted that the necessary learn* 

& bC PlCked U P as neede d. It does not take a keen observer, 
376 
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however to see that many people have problems connected with 
ill these very elementary needs throughout life. It is to be expected 
that new problems will arise and new learning be needed. Life 

‘T?no“ problems .hid, gb. one roorem. ho.rever, 

but rather the demand for learning in later Me 

a need never having been met . n i oo many things 

frequently accompanied b 5 the necess > methods, 

learned in early .life. Situations rtheh he.alth 

Children did not learn to select t teir ■ ( ] , vante d, 

by using the best knowledge aval rcst were frequently 

much of this and none of tha . ot tension, 

adult hours-, die ^concern on the part of 

Children have grown up V , d tQ homc 

adults that they arrive at standards and > = , 

and family life. Home experiences are “f be . 

emotionally, resulting in strong ia desirable. Few are the re- 
having that arc personally an s ° re desirable is the 

suit of conscious education. That 50 ma "> . 

result of chance rather ll ’ a " ^"^"ith thc increasing number 
Many people today are co marriage has some- 

of broken homes. A frequent rcac i m)e ^[ ore 0 rtcn. 

how failed— and in some cases t us marriage, who has 

however, it is the individual 

brought to this new relations up intimate as marriage 

cessful joint enterprise ... a ; «b«on» P ,, c<hl ca.imi ha, 

and as self-sacrificing as famd) bfe- Fori c ,,„ (by as- 

left the education of the indi ' i to chance. Much of 

pects of personal and family it should he planned. 

it should take place outside iml j vi d..nls anil agencies con- 

nevertheless, rccogm.cd b> t school has two major re- 

ceded with it as part of their job. The sen rfuI|> , llfir 
iponsihilities in such education. . K , m il,iliiies of the “X'll 

tcsjxmsihililv as individuals and the res,xn 
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groups through which they operate in educating on-coming youth 
to live a more fruitful and satisfying personal and family life. The 
other is to provide the education needed within the area of im- 
mediate personal and social living which can be offered best by 
the school. This is a program for all the school and for all the chil- 
dren of the school — boys as well as girls. In such a program, home 
economics should occupy an important place in offering guidance 
to the school in defining its job more clearly and in providing 
instruction in those aspects which it can do best. 


Values in Home Economics for Boys 

Home economics today is concerned with all aspects of personal 
ant ami y ning with food and clothing and housing, the rear- 
C 1 ^ en ’ the mana gement of resources, the protection of 
i • T ^ n 1 J e care die s *ck, and personal and family relation- 
_ • ' P ro ems are largely those of all individuals. There was 
T* * ,V 1 e man the family ate what was put before him. 

h h 1 16 C 0tllCS or mother made for him from cloth 

were all" ° Ven j^?- e ^ Ved m a house he had built. His resources 
shppn Tf a ^ 0Un * m ‘ ^ wante( f more clothes, he raised more 
few exr-P WantCd more Iivin S s P a ce. he built on a room. With 
The P eo pie lived in family groups throughout life, 

way He ua V°^ a ^ IS not fed or clothed or housed in any such 
nnrW C eCtS * s ^ ooc ^ fe° m many sources, grown and prepared 

what he Wmsdf’knm'’ 3 ' wel1 he is fed often de P ends u P on 
food in 1 • Knows about nutritive values, ways of preparing 

clothe? f 11 ? 11 *° nutr iti on . food value in terms of cost. His 
these thin ^ ^ 1 ^ ' V ear we ^’ meet his needs — or fail to do any of 
Carina for ] because of what he knows about buying and 

mands a ° l m ®’ meet i n g of his needs and his desires de- 
place he jj° nstant adjustment of all his resources. The kind of 
as much upon h ,‘ S S ™ enl1 well bein S are dependent just 

nomics has a worth,!'.?-. '” a ’ Up ° n "' hat he ea ™ 5 - H ° me T 

r m-while contribution to make in providing edu- 

The hom' h° nal “ VinS . f ° r 311 Children and y™' h - 
i C , as ^banged in many of its outward aspects. It is no 

P ° uction center. Many of its material needs are met 
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by commercial agencies. The home as a social ^timuon howe^ 
aoes on and no signs point to its discontinuance. The job of home- 
making has undergone many changes and Mill no doubt continue 
to change. Its success is being recognized as dependent upon joint 
endeavor. Education for marriage and family life is coming o 
thought of as necessary to successful homemaking. Consaous edu- 
cation of the young within the home is assuming 
place in educational thinking, although this is -cogu.zed s onlj 
part of the education needed. The newer planning m educauon 
for homemaking no longer limits itself to an educauon for girls 

and ■women. __ - - _ i, nrm . 

Home economics has much to offer in ecu icauon 
fami ly life. Its teaching materials are made up o jn 

which society has met its problems of family living > 

which various fields of knowledge can contnbuteto h °“ 

life richer and more satisfying. Home economy can help m reach 
ing decisions as to values most worth working for m 
It can contribute to the achieving of dual 
sonal and social relationships It can help ind ° ividua l an d 

and group interests an ^ nee< ^ 1 , which the individual and 

family resources to achie\e the ^jfFprpnt in some 

family want mosL- These are common in their 
of their details for men than f 

tK--,-.-- 

ful employment. As housekeepin J ^ we „ as w omen have 

vocational fields were opened up. ■ vocational- 

found vocational interests ^ should not 

guidance opportunities for boy h for training 

be overlooked. Some sch00 ' 5 “ f e B ^boys and girls should 

and these may be expected to in ^ ^ including home cco- 

have access to all the resources o ^ _ n folIowing up special 

nomics, in finding out special „ ntribu , e to die general em- 
interests. Home economics can a so satisfaction on die 

payability of boys as well as girls ana 
job . 2 

1 Sec pp. 2-4. 

* Sec p. 4. 
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groups through which they operate in educating on-coming youth 
to live a more fruitful and satisfying personal and family life. The 
other is to provide the education needed within the area of im- 
mediate personal and social living which can be offered best by 
the school. This is a program for all the school and for all the chil- 
dren of the school — boys as well as girls. In such a program, home 
economics should occupy an important place in offering guidance 
to the school in defining its job more clearly and in providing 
instruction in those aspects which it can do best. 


Values in Home Economics for Boys 

Home economics today is concerned with all aspects of personal 
an amily living with food and clothing and housing, the rear- 
: ng ° C j^ en ’ mana ge*nent of resources, the protection of 
iea t an t e care of the sick, and personal and family relation- 
snips. Its problems are largely those of all individuals. There was 
. time w ien the man of the family ate what was put before him. 

e 1 e clothes his wife or mother made for him from cloth 
J a ,, Woven - He hved in a house he had built. His resources 
shppn" 1 Tt ^ r ° Un J* he wanted more clothes, he raised more 

r \ e ' vante d more living space, he built on a room. With 

T| c , e P||°^ s ’ P eo ple lived in family groups throughout life, 
way H m ^ Ua \ t0 ^ a ^ * s not ^d or clothed or housed in any such 
unHpr C SC eCtS f 00c * ^ rom man Y sources, grown and prepared 
what 1 Con ^^* ons - How well he is fed often depends upon 
food l , mS . elf ^ nows about nutritive values, ways of preparing 
rlothpc 7* f 11 ? 11 l ° nutr ition, food value in terms of cost. His 
these th S 'nff S ^ WCar we ^» meet his needs — or fail to do any of 
nrino- fl a ^S e ty because of what he knows about buying and 
mand< / COt *^e meet i n g of his needs and his desires de- 
place he £° nStant a( *j ustI nent of all his resources. The kind of 

as much upon whnTn f general well - bein S are dependent just 
n^rr.;,-o u ^ nat he knows as upon what he earns. Home eco- 
nomics has a worth .. \ , , 

n r tn-while contribution to make in providing edu- 

canon For personal living for all children and youth. 

1 ° me , as changed in many of its outward aspects. It is no 

ger a pro uction center. Many of its material needs are met 
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call on the home economics department to help in making cos- 
tumes for the play to be presented, but seldom do they ask the 
department to help in a study of their own clothing because they 
do not study their own clothing. The offerings winch borne eco- 
nomics has to make in the first six grades can be genera for 
and girls, fitting into the present organization of teachin 0 ma 

11 ■•The elementary school is concerned with children at a period 

rr-ss'ssss" 

school would do well to set consciously go andabiliti es 

acquiring of the ideals, understandings, “ 

needed for wholesome and satisfying 

set patterns are to be and the 

understanding and appreciating J h Qther socia i 

relationship to and in'^f^t ,eam lo se, eel their food 
groups and agencies. Children ^ ^ w use and care for 

and clothing, in time a > place i ^ tQ ]earn to he]p with 

the material aspects of hvin °- * health| to live happily in 
the work of the family, to prot members and friends, 

everyday intimate relationships w h^ ^ ^ id ; ng con duct. Needs 
and to grow in achieving a set S* individual, 

such as these must be met over and over^gai^ y ^ 

Met satisfactorily, they enable ro et unsatisfactorily, they 

at his optimum capacity in ot missed.” 4 Such edu- 

may cause much of the richness of life to be misse 

cation is as important for boys as for gir o£ ; ding 

The secondary schools are moving in the the 

a more unified curriculum ^ ^ , itde more 

development of core courses. -nurses Others cut across 

than a combination of subject-matter ^ ^ civil!Kltiorl in a ll its 
subject-matter lines, focusmg °n a p o£ society> 35 trans- 
aspects, as Roman civilization, recently this unifying 

portation and the life of today. Still more 

'Ibid., p. 158. .. ot home-life education at the cle- 

8 See J&id.. Chapters V-VI. for spec.Bc “S a broad program for elementary 
memory level and for suggestions for buildmg 
school children. 
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Boys have elected home economics in many schools over a period 
of years. The early courses were set up especially for boys, with 
emphasis on nutrition and cookery, clothing selection, social con- 
duct and manners, and personal financing. More recent courses 
have added units on personal and family relationships, marriage, 
and the rearing of children. Today three opportunities for educa- 
tion in personal and home living and homemaking are available 
to boys within the schools. One is as a part of the integrated pro- 
gram of general education for all boys and girls. The second is in 
special home economics classes usually elective, sometimes set up 
for boys alone, sometimes for boys and girls together. The third 
is in non-home economics courses for boys and girls, sometimes 
elective, often, however, a unit in a required course. 3 


Home-Life Education in the Integrated Program 

ri eIementai y schools are moving in the direction of a cur- 
i-f U , m Ce . ntcre i aroun d life activities. In such a program home- 
. UC , at10 , j S occupy an important place, and home eco- 
_• 1 “ S ° U P a V an important part in educating both boys and 
nom'irc Cr ° e * ce ^ ent things are being done by home eco- 

for the ^ leVCl — some ’ in courses planned especially 

activities C - 1 - rC ”' S ? me ' through opening the laboratories for 
. f S ° r ^ Sinatin § , in th eir classrooms; still others by home eco- 
for hnm P r ^ with them in their classrooms. Education 

objective nF 10 ' vever ' * s h* r from being accepted as a primary 
of evervdav r* f lementar y school today. Science and social aspects 
attention is 1Ving are being emphasized more and more, but 
communitv lteCte lar 8 e ty to life outside the home: life in the 

transportation, el«°rtdtv an th “ ^ StUdy ° f 

food supply. 7 ’ he manu f ac ture of clothing, the cttys 

but alh™iiu'le abIIut^ OUt ‘ he h ° mes ° f pe ° pIe ‘ n ° ther !andS ’ 

all over th* , ,, , 1 their own homes; how food is brought from 

and W it sho°,dd u Ut a " little about ”*>« 

e prepared. In the study of Greek life, they 

Spafford. A Fun ft: 

John Wiley and Sons. l^JO on,n S Program of Home Economics, Chapter XII 
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problems of living. Somewhere in the later senior-high-school years 
there should be a course concerned with the problems of older 
boys and girls in their seeking greater independence and more 
adult relationships with their families and prepamuon for 
marriage and homemaking and the rearing of child «n. The ^course 
content for any particular group should be controlled by the need 
of the members and by the learning acquired elsewhere, in 

home and in the school. „„„_■„ t . nr i 1Prs 

Forward-looking school men criticize home economics teache 
for the wall they would build around their materials, offering lit 

1 ’ , fnr their use by other teachers and showing 

tie encouragement for their use y 

little interest in the pupils who want only a litd ‘^ion 
home economics is to occupy an *mP° rt * n P “ level must be 
of the future, home economics teachers on Y 
willing to forget for a time the students who majonng m the 
field and take part in conferences 

objectives of education in terms o » j including 

of society and to determine the material ^ 

home economics which can best ^""-"h offering to make to a larger 
large goals. Home economy h material mus{ bg 5electe d 

""O' •' “• 

’"Many administrators and 

other fields, on the other hand, develop the 

recognition they are giving home t wUh the fieId 

broader core programs, Many ^ ihad ta ^ ^ fa home 
in their own education and fail ^ ^ iate the need 

economics as it is offered today- • Y ^ ^ this P area and are u na- 

of a large body of students for in studying along these 

rvare of the very real interest or m y r 
lines. 


Special Home Economics Offerings for Boys 

Special courses have a place -^^"only'L^h^^'P 
tary grades, special courses is being given to the 

which for some rea5 °" or as part of other subjects. This 

enure group in integrated cours r 
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of instruction has focused on a study of life problems: personality 
development, growing up in the family, spending one’s money, 
vocational orientation. In such programs home-life problems oc- 
cupy an increasingly important place, and home economics is 
being drawn more and more into the teaching. 

Core and unified studies at the junior-high-school level have 
been developed in some schools by fine and industrial arts and 
home economics: in a few, by teachers from all fields. When home 
economics is not drawn into the developing of core courses, it may 
act as a service field, giving help whenever called upon . 6 In the 
core offerings in one senior-high school, the home economics de- 


partment assumed responsibility for helping tenth-grade students 
to solve some of their personal problems of health, appearance, 
socia conduct, and personal relations. In the second semester of 
1 ^ M-f - 11 ^ ra ^ e ’ t ^ lese stu dents studied problems connected with 
estabhshmg a home of their own under the direction of teachers 
o loogy home economics, art, and industrial arts. In a second 
nigh school, twelfth-grade students have the opportunity to elect 
a course ca led Social Problems.” The main emphasis throughout 
le course is on problems of personal and family living. The most 
equem units selected by the students for study are social arts, 
J Umer econ oniics, family relationships and personality devel- 
tion Th USC .°* ^ su y e ** me » vocational and educational orienta- 
, . . e Unit on soc ^ a l arts is usually taught by a home economist 
f intendec l to help the students in a very direct way to pre- 
pare for marriage, home and family life.* 

lem$ r° me reason many schools do not yet see present-day prob- 
worth°f^ er i? na ^ an ^ famil y ^ v * n S as having sufficient educational 
it is n ° r 1 e st y d y all students. It should be recognized that 
to mak - 1 C ?° U ^V n certain core courses for girls to do some sewing, 
and o-]" e rapedeS and pibows for a recreation room, study china 
These 3 SS ''T re * n order to buy dishes for serving refreshments, 
home 1166 Sh ° Uld k e met w k en they arise, but this is not using 
level t ^ C ° n °. m ‘ cs at its best. Somewhere at the junior-high-school 
around th 6 ™ f ° T a Core course for boys and girls, centering 
for the 6 a f t ? v * t * es home life today, with time enough allowed 
acquiring of the learning necessary to meet the ordinary 
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Special home economics courses have been set up for boys and 
girls together and for boys alone at botli the junior- and senior- 
high-school levels. As early as 1920, a practical-arts course for 
seventh-grade boys and girls was planned as a part of the cur- 
riculum offerings in one state. 10 This course was related to the 
vocational-guidance program being developed and focused atten- 
tion on the job they might hope to get if they went to work, how 
much they would earn, and what the money would be spent for. 
Boys have been keenly interested in the cost of clothing, food, 
shelter, recreation, health protection, further education. They 
have expressed surprise at total living costs and wanted to know 
what they must learn to make their money go further. Buying 
clothing, getting a good sweater, selecting trousers which would 
not bag, finding out which ties and hose were rayon, and know- 
ing what to expect of synthetic fibers have held their attention as 
much as that of any girls. Selecting food for its greatest return, 
the effect of food in keeping fit, and food and general well-being 
have been problems of intense interest along food lines. 

Most of the early home economics courses for boys were of- 
fered in the senior high school. The first interest was in cookery 
and nutrition but this has been extended to include all phases of 
home economics. Many schools offering work to boys for the first 
time still place emphasis on food study, clothing selection, manners 
and conduct, and personal finances. Typical of the broader courses 
planned for boys is a course that begins with personality develop- 
ment, good grooming, and personal relationships. The assumption 
is made that boys of that age would like to look well, get along 
with and be liked by others of their age of both sexes. Problems 
Of selection and care of clothing and personal hygiene are dis- 
cussed. Social and emotional aspects of sexual maturing are studied. 
Later the boy's place in the home, his relation to his parents and 
other members of his family, and his responsibilities within the 
home are taken up. Jn the second semester special attention is 
given to physical and mental health, food and nutrition including 
food preparation and service, courtesy and manners. 

These first courses were for boys alone, and many still are. Some 

Practical Arts lor Junior High Schools. Alabama SI3IC Dcparlment of Education, 
Montgomery, 1920. Out of print. 
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group in the main will be made up of over-age boys and girls who 
are not likely to go into high school and who should learn more 
about home-life education and homemaking. The plan for inte- 
grated material means that alt boys and girls in the elementary 
grades will receive more from the home economics field than is 
now being made available to them and that the few who are now 
getting it as a special subject will receive much less of a certain 
type of material, largely simple cookery and sewing, than is now 
being provided for them. 


The high school should not only offer basic home economics 
materia to all boys and girls but it should also offer courses for 
lose 10 iave special interest in various aspects, as well as work 
in all-around homemaking for those who wish or need to go fur- 
1 mtC ” Slve tra | n * n g- Many of these courses should be open 
r j T C “ t0 ^ k°y 'Vho wishes to know more about 

deeonti < i° P rl ;P aratio n, furniture, furnishings, and interior 
S uch coulf °r , d aS free as an ? s> rl in the school to enter 
at me t' fr S J 1 1 1C ^ arC .°^ ere ^‘ teachers become more adept 
■it individn-il ''- 1166 t ° f indivi<,ua ' students in their teaching and 
the n ed, of Z ‘u S ," le CUrriCU,um - “ s'>°uld be possible to meet 
entered these ° l ' < T and ®‘ rls in suc h classes. Some boys have 
for vocatiom| COU a CS ^ ecause oE a genuine personal interest, some 
have wanted f'" , anCe ’ tr ? out ' nnd training purposes. Boys who 
preparation 1 0 . S °, lnt0 var i°us lines of work connected with food 
which emohi™' CCU I m,c h interested in the food-study courses 
in- and refill l ^i! 1,u ” tlon an d cooking. Boys interested in tailor- 
to clothimr n 5 ' la ' C ' vamcd 10 study textiles and art applied 
courses thin i° iS ^ have been more eager to enter such 

such teacher '° m ? economics teachers have been to have them, 
A feu- sehooi "p 1 em ® 5 , Urc J ust what they would do with them, 
nomics cones' *'.* adm ‘ tted hoys to a well-rounded home eco- 
activitics execut'd,' E ! rlS r thC bo> ? Participating in most of the 
school have l;, „ , - C "° rk ,n clotl 'i n S construction. Boys in high 

^• C p h° m ' C *n iana S c, ncnt r ho t u5e.® :0lt * 1 ^ eS:8 yOU " S mCn “ C ° ,IC8C ' 

Fxtmomia, 33 G40-C41. November MafU S ctr >cnt House.” Journal of Home 
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number o£ schools include providing recreation for farm families, 
planning time for things other than work, providing opportunity 
for different members to follow special interests, making the farm 
as nearly self-sustaining as possible in addition to the money crop 
produced. Often, in sections where dairying does not pay a 
business rural families do not have enough milk. Many families 

SHSX — 

diet The farmer has tools for work while the house mcon 
valient This may be due to the men's having no notion of the 
difference that a few conveniences would make in ease of work ng 
and in general comfort of living and to the women not ask.ng 

for things. A united attack by the vo^tional-agriculture and ho 

economics classes on the whole problem of farm orne hfe would 
prove most profitable. Usually such a P™ 8 ™™ j nursed by 
only initiated by the home i l 

her until she gets the agricultural * . u 

making the instruction he is giving success u 

TJ, Home Economics for Boys 

Problems Arising in Planning home 

One of the first problems the tome 
planning home economics for y . to make avail- 

decide what are the most worth-while expe of dasses 

able for them whether in a short uni semester or year D f work 
with agriculture or in core ° - s new in a school, the boys 

offered as a special course If the eparat ion, and many 

are likely to express an ^ ^/almost all the time 

teachers accept this interest as . ; nt to t h e ir inter- 

to study in that area. Ex P|- rI J" C “ ^ er ] d to them. The older boys 
est in other phases once they are rr , nrluct boy-and-girl rela- 
are keenly interested in manners an The ,, oun ger boys 

tionships, grooming, and estab ls '"° “ and in those soc ial situa- 
are interested in their own growl „ P.^ adolescent ad j ustm ent 

tions in particular which have to 

in their own families. problems arise. Young 

From the point of view of method, other p 

“ See aho Ivol Spafford. A Fund tonmg P’opam / 

John Wiley and Sons. 19-10. 
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schools, however, have been quite successful in developing courses 
that emphasize personal and family relationships, marriage, and 
child development for boys and girls together. Some of the prob- 
lems in which boys have been most interested have to do with a 
man s share in homemaking, the amount of money he can safely 
marry on, a fair way of handling the money in the home, women 
working outside the home after marriage, the responsibility a man 
should take in caring for children. The personal-relationship prob- 
lems which they raise are even more numerous and varied: social 
customs, smoking and drinking, petting, the attitude of girls when 
oys ave little money to spend and no car to drive. These are not 
a lome economics problems, but they are real-life problems 
U . * C . l e sc h°°l should plan to meet, with home economics con- 
tributing us share in their solution. 


Vocational Agriculture and Home Economics 

ocational departments of agriculture and home economics have 
r uni Kf Ua< _°PP ortun * t y t0 work together for the enrichment of 
. * • , occupation of farming has always been closely tied 

i. iiF 7™ ^ 1 e ' clear-cut line between the vocation and 
side i- aS f Ver ^ een drawn. The farmer, needing help in out- 
heln j 3 - Cf * ° n a ^ famil y t0 provide it. Extra employed 
lata 1 - m famil y ^ e ' food supply was influenced 

over fr ^ * 1C P r oducts which could not be sold and the time left 
fruit amidah- 16 ™^° rtant j°^ s to atten d to the garden, poultry, 

home J_ VOCat * ona P a o r fcultural teachers have offered the girls in 

home remiT™/!! 0 " UnitS S i > rdenin S and poultry raising, 
have ei • home conveniences. Home economics teachers 

and tab] 60 ^ * ^ ew ^ essons * n nutrition, general manners 

lessons 1 6 CtI ^ uette * selecting and caring for their clothes. These 
until su J 3 ' -6 Cen , wor fk w hile and should continue to be given 
of a q . 1 mstr uction is provided in the earlier years of schooling 
now „ “ ren * ^ is better for a few boys to get such instruction 
n °J' n than none to receive it. 

Prob!em eU | SC ^°°^ S c °°P erat ‘ ve effort has been extended further. 
s t iat are being attacked jointly by teachers in a limited 
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make a difference in the problems which concern boys and girls in 

the same grade. . . „ . . 

The culture in which they live also has its influence on their 
interests. Boys admit to a much greater interest in eating than girls. 
No dainty salads and sandwiches for them unless they are to be ap- 
petizers to a hearty meal to follow. Their clothing problems are 
different. The boys' interest in good manners and correct soda 
conduct is usually much greater than they will admit before girls. 
They will seat the teacher for an entire period in preparation for 
seating their girl friends at a special function, will practice dip- 
ping soup away from them, or buttering a small piece of bread 
instead of the usual slice in all seriousness in a class for boys alone, 
but refuse to show the slightest interest in good manners m a class 

W ThS is a need for boys and girls to learn to talk o- situations 
together-to see the point of view of members ° £ th ' ° th " . 
Teachers most in favor of the separate class for most of th r work 
recognize the need for such discussion and ^ ^ 

periods could be arranged administrative y. 
both sexes together after the boys have caught up with he gi s 
met the problems peculiarly their own, and are ready ° 
girls. The formal teaching of most academic .subject i today is not 
good preparation for the discussion o mtima p 
lems if the boys are to have only one or two semester ofsuch work. 
The problems jmt mentioned have to. ^ interestin g 

4- - r 

values in home economics tor Doys. , rl . Home 

Homemaking and housekeeping have been wome ^ 

economics has been a prlssubjeC ; P Administrative of- 
the older generation more than Y ^ o£ aspects 
fleers, parents, and student ad '' ,sers see it as valuable and 

as worth while for boys even whe ^ economics teacher's 

worth taking. In some instances h^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ Th{; 

own narrow viewpoint stands > h J a(jd Httle in breadth or 
experiences she would plan for do> 
depth to their education. 
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adolescents like activity. They want to cook, to use the electric 
mixer and the egg beater, to try out the mop wringer. They dry* 
clean neckties, press pants, test wool and silk fabrics with vim and 
vigor. Some teachers are almost overcome by their enthusiasm; 
others fail to distinguish between enthusiasm and rowdyism and 
serious discipline problems may arise. This frequently results in 
trouble for the boys and may hurt the future of home economics 
m a particular school. The same fundamentals of good teaching 
for girls will make for good teaching for boys even though the 
problems in which boys are most interested may be different and 
the activities in which they participate may also differ. The most 
success ul teachers of boys today admit that the transition from 
teaching home economics to girls to teaching boys is a difficult one 
to make. 7 

A third problem centers around whether to teach boys alone or 
o>s an girls together. There is no general agreement among 
ier teac lers or administrators as to which is best — probably 
S 10U d no one practice. Strong points are made by the 
oca es on oth sides. For the vast majority of schools, the evi* 

, CC , seems to favor classes for boys alone during the early high- 
1 °° ^? rS ' P erlia P s throughout the high school at present. Mixed 
, SCS ' ™ iere °^ ere d, have seemed to work out best in the junior 
i • i scl “ or y ears - Some believe such classes are best in the large 
not \° 1 °] "^ ere ^ outs ^e social life of a particular group is 
ierti\ 0 l C ^ t0 * ntenv °ven. Discussion then can be more ob- 
ferrino- Cn stuc * ents know that a particular student is re- 

nr ”A O » t0 1,s oun situation when he says, “A friend of mine — 
or A boy I know— 

most Con ^ us ‘ on i n favor of separate classes for boys and girls in 
The f” 31 ^ aSt ^° r l * ie ^ rst wor k — is based on several facts. 

5 event! ^.°^ S anc * Stris mature at different ages. The 

girls C * S y° un S er socially and emotionally than the 

throucl tlC . S . ame chronological age. This holds for most boys 
will b 10 | Ut sc h°°h In the early high-school years the boys 
Nint!| C S ,0 i ner ^' an ,v ^ om the Y will later exceed in height, 
boys * giris want to and frequently do go with 

t ie eleventh and twelfth grades. Differences in maturing 
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A further problem presents itself in the home economics teach* 
er's load. Double periods reduce the number of classes to be 
taught in a day. Laboratory work limits the number of pupils in 
a class. Teachers who see worth-while material to give boys and 
who would like to teach them have no time in their present sched- 
ules. Superintendents who see values in home economics for boys 
cannot provide the additional staff to make it available for them. 
The whole problem of length of period, size of classes, organization 
for laboratory and non-laboratory units needs serious study. Com- 
mon sense seems to point to varying lengths of periods and differ- 
ent-sized-classes for different aspects of the work for both boys and 

girls. 7 


Home economists should study the whole problem of home 
economics for boys much more seriously than they have yet done. 

ere is nee to find out at what age levels such work should be 
g. y en and what learning experiences should be provided. Society 
the „,^ ea "L r need t t0day than to hel P P eo ple find fulfilment in 
bond -in !° ns *P S family life from infancy throughout adult- 
Dhnni 10 earn *° hve democratically within the home. In the 

cconnmJr ^i C: !!7 ying out suc,! an educational program, home 
economics should offer leadership. 
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and habits which make for successful living with other people, 
for well-adjusted personalities, and for meeting personal needs. 

A number of factors will bring about the need for addmona 
learning, however. Adulthood and its accompanying role of 
husband or wife, parent and homemaker, makes its own demands 
for learning-demands that did not exist in childhood and early 
youth. As adults become homemakers, problems of home life take 
on new meaning even to those whose home experiences have 
prepared them well for homemaking or who have had a wel 
rounded home economics course in high school or college -They 
need not only more learning but also learning emphasized from 

a different point of view. . , 

Needs of other adults may be for remedial learm g. 
for learning or the opportunity to learn was P assed ^ 
because it seemed unimportant or other th mgs seemed .mo, 
important. Many persons who saw no nee to • }n 

food preparation, protection of health, or money < . 

dustrialization, smaller families, mobility o pop { an( j 

longevity, all have their effect upon home life and the ” 
create nL needs for learning.”- New d»«vm« and "ewjpphca 

tions of knowledge make contl "^ d f^nownand ihe application 
ti°n is constantly changing both wh who was 

of knowledge in the field of " ^he . ^ 

well informed when she began housekeep B , 
alert, soon finds herself behind the times in 0 

job. Some will know how to find the ,n formation they warn ■ w.tfi 
out going to school, but even these ipeope ^ ^ (hey 
other adults in regular classwork. O P n and tQ evaluate w hat 
both know how to seek reliable in oE a few _ 

they have. These needs are the needs of aU ad ^ ^ ^ ^ 

although the nature and extent of ° 

ferent individuals and different groups. kinds of adu It 

Home economics cuts across a ^ in the areas Q f 

education. Its greatest contribution, 

2 Ibid., pp. 57*61. 



CHAPTER XXI 


HOME ECONOMICS AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Formal schooling has long been planned for children and youth. 
Adult education until recent years, exclusive of college and uni- 
versity education, has been thought of as desirable for the educa- 
tionally underprivileged and for the foreign born. With the 
dev elopment of an industrial society a second value was recognized 
an a vocational program of adult education built up. More re- 
cent y, education has come to be thought of as a continuous 
process, and people are beginning to believe that the public- 
sc 100 system should provide the opportunity for wide-spread con- 
tinuation of education throughout life. 

^ call for new education even for those per- 
oned i j C UCate< * * n t ^ ie ^ r youth. New vocations are being devel- 
in r pJ! a ° neS 3r * chan & in S * n man y details; new problems arise 
hood° 1 1 ° ™ eetin S responsibilities of citizenship, of parent- 
wavs of r ? l ° m emaking. National defense demands changes in 
No one * Vm ^’ j SS USC some materials and more use of others, 
a few xcir* ° r save successfully on the basis of what he knew 
interne i eisure time has increased, recreational needs and 

the indivi^'V la . n ^ ed ‘ AU these things make new demands upon 
individual and call for new learning. 

Adult Needs for Home-Life Education 

hannv °^° l,t h an d older adults point to their desire for 

Roal and t| CSS U / am ^ hfe. 1 That many have not achieved their 
evident. T1 13t , 0t iers w |h not, as matters now stand, seems self- 
with the vea ° v/ r °^ e * n ^ am ^y l‘ v i n g is many-sided and changes 
home life wilTi 1 UC ^ ,^ lat * s nee ded in adulthood for successful 
e acquired in early life — ideals, attitudes, abilities 

* Tin! 


*I»ol SpafTord a r . . 

Wiley and Sons. i$jo Unct,on ‘ n & Program of Home Economics, pp. 


1-46. Joht 
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interested in these aspects, and classes taught by competent teach- 
ers are well attended. Household buying, family fmanc.ng, housing, 
and health are other areas of increasing interest at this level. 

Because of the greater interest in the past in education for the 
young, opportunities for adults have been extremely limited. A 
good many home economics classes, and yet few in relation to the 
total adult population, have been developed as part of the voca- 
tional program. This instruction has been planned primarily from 
the point of view of the home, although some classes have been set 
up to contribute to the proficiency of the wage earner m home- 
making pursuits. Special educational opportunities or ou 
school youth represent a recent development. In these program 
more attention has been given to wage-earning aspects. on ’ < J 
and homemaking education for all adults slum e expan e 
in the nature of the offerings made available and in the nu 
of adults reached. 


Types of Programs 

Home-life education as offered to adults falls into i three general 
classes: the short unit of instruction, dealing with one or two 
phases of work; the well-rounded program, extending over a lo 
, period and most often planned for out-of-school youth, and the 

community program, coordmating J^“ d “^ opment5 of adult 

both in- and out-of-school groups. The y . 

education in homemaking were of the short-uni t type and his 

•till the most common offering. A city program may 

different units at one time and have severa series ® Each 

but the organization will most often be of the unit yp . E- 

unit usually deals with one phase of home economics or ype o 

problem. Because of the more extensive offerings Ae indi^a 

person in the city may take several units durmgayear. The classes 

developed by the day-school home economics e . . ies are 

home economics and agricultural teachers as joi 

usually set up in short units. These units 7oad7f 

eight to eighteen lessons. Frequently, because a * f or at 

other work, a teacher can offer only one um ° 

least only one within a particular community. 
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personal and home-life education. The home economics program 
for adults cannot be adequately cared for in a short discussion. 
Some of the high spots can be touched upon, however, and an 
approacli to the problem started. What is said will be largely 
from the standpoint of the day-school teacher, who has the teach- 
ing of older adults or out-of-school youth as a small part of her 
program, and the person who will teach an occasional unit. The 
teacher iv ho will give full time to the work should take time to 
stu y intensively along this line. All teachers of adults would profit 
y ta ing a special course as pre- or in-service training. 


Home Economics Offerings for Adults 

nriir l ° P ^ Sen J Ume ’ ilome econ omics in the adult educational 

of vJZ w ° CrCC * m ° St t0 women an d in the maintenance aspects 

clnrliinf ^ I « len - laVC been interested in learning about feeding, 

for the 1 ° U . sln S t J ie family, in protecting health and caring 

nhrerl rm ’ ^ m Car * n *> f° r children. More emphasis has been 

than nn m ° tban ° n nutr hion or buying food, on sewing 

ines tli*m CCtI "° or purchasing clothing, on furniture and furnish- 

home PrniT C 10 ° SinS tIle 1101,56 * n wJ itch to live or financing a 

tamrihle it , ems m 1 lese areas have been most pressing; the results, 

living and ^ • 60 ^ physical aspects of personal and family 

econnmVc esp ^ cia hy in die manipulative processes that home 

have knm • ? C ! CrS bave ^ elt most secure - Until recently they 

somlitv a i m C about child development, mental hygiene, per- 

knowled"c % ‘ C ° pmcm ’ an< * human relationships. Even with new 

have felt 1 1 1CSC areas ’ home economics teachers, in general, 

Problems alw^th^r 06 ^ thdr ability to help peopIe mcet 
*| j ® se lines. 

fered in ^ rou P 5 ' tau ght largely by specialists, have been of- 
in ( ] le ’ m,m )cr of places during recent years. These have dealt, 
school prc ' sc h°°I children or, at most, with the early 

P a rcnts i * ^ r °hlcms of adolescence, so far as education for 
of family* ^°. nc . crne< |’ has been almost totally neglected. The study 
opment r ° at,ons ^iP s * human adjustment, and personality dcvel- 
school and^ r J 5 ^ niS neuer tren ds in education for both youth in 
a ults out of school. Adults, both men and women, are 
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economics— or they may be specialists in family relationships, 
mental hygiene, or child development. The background of these 
specialists is most often in home economics With additional train- 
ing in psychology, sociology, child development, and human rela- 
tionships. Some, however, have been sociologists, psychologists, 
kindergarten, and elementary-school teachers. 

Not all adult work is being done or should be done by the school. 
Much fine work has been done by home-demonstration agents, 
working with adults in groups and as individuals. Many of the 
newer federal agencies provide help of an educational nature as 
part of their service. The Federal Security Administration is de- 
signed to aid the low-income farm family with its pro ems o re 
habilitation. Farm and home supervisors work with the family m 
planning its improvement program and give help as nee e in 
carrying it out. Other agencies offer other educational services. 
Much social service work carries educational features. The visiting 
nurse performs that function in the homes she visits. le oung 
Women’s Christian Association and the churches in many places 
sponsor adult classes. Stores and other commercia agencies o 
instruction of one kind or another. The greatest need so far a 
these different offerings are concerned is for coordinated effor 
so that omissions may be cared for and unnecessary duplication 
eliminated. Some places have solved or are solving this problem 
through a city or county council with representatives from those 
public and private groups primarily interested in education and/or 
human welfare. 


Educating Out-of-School Youth 
The depression with its problems of unemp'oyment bought 

forcibly to the attention of many public an pri'a § , 

problems of out-of-school youth. With a recognition 0 P 

lems came the realization that many of t ese young ' J j. now 
not employable had there been jobs J tl 


how to meet the ordinary situations , . . 

degree of satisfaction or success. Short units of 'ten 

organized for them in many places, some for young • 

some for young men and women together. T lese uni 


of everyday living with any 
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Short units of instruction have been offered to out-of-school 
youth in many places. A more fruitful program for these groups 
lias been the tvell-rounded homemaking program, extending for 
several hours weekly over a period of several months. These pro- 
grams cover the whole field of homemaking, and some also empha- 
size employment training. In many respects they are much like a 
broad high-school program. Because of the maturity of the pupils, 
ion ever, they are usually much more realistic, instruction having 
an lmme lacy that few high-school programs ever attain. 

Jhe community programs of family-life education represent a 
coor ination of all the people and agencies within a community 
interested in improving home and family living. Work for adults 
is omy a part of such programs. The total program has the richness 

° 0r , inate e ^ ort together with all the advantages of joint sup- 
port and promotion. 3 


tninmt ‘ Crs r U tS are recru *ted from many sources. Anyone 
teirher a a IC ^ an ^ ' vddl abilit y to teach adults is suitable as a 
mnl r-lr ma ^ teacb a un ^t * n home care of the sick or pre- 

const nirtir • ( ressma ^ er or tailor may give a course in clothing 
financing A* 1 ™ arcIl ‘ tect ’ in bome building; a banker, in home 
This , homemaker may teach her less favored neighbors, 
full-time d ° ne 3S a sideline to other work or as a 

home - J an ^ sin ^ e c ^ as ses are taught by the day-school 

programs g^ n,CS tencIier > especially those teaching in vocational 
home pmn C \ Cra states now organize the vocational program of 
Some teacher* * adult teachin S as a definite part of the work, 
ncction with 1-0 1 ^ ® eneKd programs teach adult classes in con- 
teachcrs for P ro o rams * Some states provide for itinerant 

ing more tr ** •* 1 C asses * *^ be y ma y be specialists in fields demand- 
would hay/ 111 ? ° r ex P er,ence than the usual day-school teacher 
tarries too ^ ma ^ be nee ded because the day-school teacher 

dustrial re * SC ^ ,edlde to do such work. Some cities and in* 
These full.?* 0 ” cm P^°y teachers full-time to work with adults- 
liomcmaU n r n n C lK,d,crs nn l , llc employed to carry on a general 
6 program teaching units in various phases of home 

snunitut honeW *!'° Edn * P * Amidon and Muriel W. Brown. Four Com 

pnnt from School Ufc. U. S. Otter of Education. 1911. 
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practice in the work done around the house in other than instruc- 
tion hours. 

Some states organized their programs with emphasis on educa- 
tion for homemaking note and later. Others combined this em- 
phasis with education for wage-earning. All gave attention to 
personality development. Some centers had the students in con- 
tinuous residence for a period of several months. Others alternated 
periods of residence with life at home. The girls at home were 
visited by the home economics instructor so that she might become 
better acquainted with their needs and give more effective instruc- 
tion when they were in residence and so that she might help them 
apply at home what they were learning in school. 


The Adult Class and the Day-School Program 

In the small community the decision as to whether to have 
adult work in homemaking may rest entire y wit it e c ay sc 100 
teacher. Vocational homemaking programs are eing set up 
and more to include adult and day-school classes with the teacher 
employed to do both. The day school, however, provides the pupils 
for those classes. The way home economics is taught may influence 
girls to come to school or to stay in school, and this will ce a nly 
make a difference in whether they take home economics if t is 
elective. With the adult class much preliminary work required 
in addition to the teaching, and the question always arises ■ as to 
Whether it is worth while in the long run or not The day-school 
classes usually offer more than enough to do, an y teacher 
the greater share of the planning time of the ay-s 

,h, ....dp- u «. » - it-r *?! 

classes alone, adult work seems worth promoting Nothing the 
home economics teacher can do will yield “ , v °han a 

home economics recognized as an important e o . 
well-organized, well-taught adult class meeting the needs of the 
group attending. Home economics will cease to be a fad or a fr U 
to at least one group of women, and they will «nrcy 
help broaden its^am, give it a more important p . cem the 
total school offerings and give it increased supp 
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all phases of personal and home-life situations, depending upon 
the needs and interests of the group. The instruction had value. 
It introduced these young people to a type of functional education 
that many had never known before. It gave them confidence in 
themselves and assurance that other people were interested in 
their welfare. Such instruction, however, could do little more 
than scratch the surface of what needed to be done for them. 

A second type of program, having both greater breadth and 
depth, was then developed especially for these out-of-school young 
pcop e in a limited number of places in a number of states. It is 
t ns program which offers promise of remedying some of the de- 
tciencies in the past education of young women today. This set-up 
prmi e or the part-time employment of these young women 
n er , ll f e , at * on;d Youth Administration. They then had some 

Thrv V° 1 ieir °, wn . and COuld in part at least P a y their own wa y* 

mv !„ r e t0 f e ! ier l ar g e groups with a resident house director, 
and do- r0ri i 1 l ) ir earnin o s a nominal sum for their living expenses 
thcv ww! 1 - C ar ^. er P ort * on of the work of the house. In addition 
who w C ? 1 ' C °i * nstruct ^ on by a well-trained home economist 
those nersnVl 1 5?? 1 for . her training and experience and for 
of and od \ ? Ua ItlCS w htdi made her especially understanding 
of and adaptable to this type of girl. 

nomicbacU r ound°T en dlffered wideI y in age, cultural and eco- 
out of ft ‘ home experiences, schooling, number of years 
home ernn°° • a ° d att * tude toward school. No set program of 
be tactful ° mi “ co f d be planned for them. The teacher had to 
older ,S dn ° ^ erse lf as an interested and understanding 

to them and ".if Ilad Ilad ex P er l e nces which would be helpful 
her work b " • S * ,e w * s bed to share with them. Frequently 

with a tasf^i* 1 ^ ie ^P‘ n S an individual girl or small group 
they need n * [ ead y undertaken. As soon as the girls saw that 
similar or at°l ^ adiamed of their shortcomings, that others had 
asking for i l c ^ ua ^)' ser *ous ones, they took the initiative in 
grams, foJT ^ a V . C1 Y s * lort time, intensive, well-rounded pro- 
of the indivM OX \ SOlvin » d,e P ersona l and homemaking problems 
I-i\inn- in t! stlldent and the group, had been developed, 

self was th^lf USC su PP I * ed the problems for study; the house it* 
a oratory. Instruction was immediately tested in 
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practice in the work done around the house in other than instruc- 
tion hours. , , 

Some states organized their programs with emphasis on educa- 
tion for homemaking non- and later. Others combined this em- 
phasis with education for wage-earning. All gave attention to 
personality development. Some centers had the students in con- 
tinuous residence for a period of several months. Others alternated 
periods of residence with life at home. The girls at home were 
visited by the home economics instructor so that she might become 
better acquainted with their needs and give more e ectire ins 
tion when they were in residence and so that she might help them 
apply at home what they were learning in sc 100 . 

The Adult Class and the Day-School Program 

In the small community the decision as B flhette to , have 
adult work in homemaking may rest entirely with ** 
teacher. Vocational homemaking programs are bel "f “f 
and more to include adult and day-school wi* *e teache 

employed to do both. The day school, howeye P™-des the^puphs 

for those classes. The way ^'TnschZ'lnd fhis wiU certainly 
girls to come to school or to stay in ■ ; s 

make a difference in whether they take home “““ 
elective. With the adult class much preliminary work » 
in addition to the teaching, and the question =>Ws arises as 
whether it is worth while in the long run or not The 

classes usually offer more than j'^rime^f the day-school teacher 
the greater share of the planning 

throughout the year. values to the day-school 

Nevertheless, from the standpoi . Nnthimr the 

classes alone adult work seems worth promo g. S . 

home economics teacher can do will yield great^mu™ in getting 
home economics recognized as an the necds o£ th e 

well-organized, well-taught adult • <= ^ be a fad or a frill 

group attending. Home economics U ^ ^ Jtand ready to 

to at least one group of women. i tant p i ace ; n the 

help broaden its program, give it support. If mothers 

total school offerings and give it increase PP 
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of home economics pupils are in the classes, increased interest in 
their children s work will naturally follow. Home practice and 
home projects will take on new meaning. 

The teacher herself will receive benefits as great as the work. 
She will get a broader point of view concerning the needs of the 
day-school group. She will build up a more valuable background 
from facing at first hand the problems of the homes. She will also 
learn much in the way of simple practices, knowledge from the 
class about trays of meeting home problems which her training 
and limited experience have not provided. The necessity for mak- 
ing each lesson seem important and worth while to people who 
tvi come only if they are getting helpful learning causes most 
teac lers to weigh more carefully what they are giving the day- 
sc 100 c asses who cannot so easily drop out if dissatisfied. 

Interesting Adults in Further Study 

ie value of an adult program to the day-school work is one 
j 3romot ‘ n S bm not the most important one. Adults 
nVht n * j C t0 l * ie °PP ortun ity for continued study in their own 
it \’Y 3n ■ S .° U ^ encouraged to make use of it, to insist upon 
. .i t Cn 11 1S °^ er ed. The service of home economics to the 
nrnoT ITi * nunit y should be weighed and the total home economics 
those an ” ec * * n ^ ie light of the needs of all the people, not 
to work °°1 ** rSt 3I1C * ^ le t * me over ' ^ there is any, given 
grams "T a ^ U ^ ts ’ ^ * ew c ities have developed their adult pro- 
for itseU TM W ^ ere t ^ le P rorn otional work is allowed to care 
^° CS not nece ssarily mean that all the people who 
the scl ° T 1 C ° U ^ i ntereste d in the program are, but rather that 
intr -T S ^ stem * s sa tisfied with the number of people it is reach- 
narrow 1 101,11 an ^ s P ec * a i e lf Qr t to enlarge the group. This is a 
dered w°* nt v * ew concerning the service which may be ren- 
e . ost adult work is built on a continued promotional pro- 
- ,rccle d to interesting others in the work. Every effort 
1 iou ( )e ma d c t0 keep t j ie prog^n* f rom being thought of as 
fo ° n ? ir )^ ^ lc leac her. She may have to be the real moving 
orcc e find the movement in the small community, but only so 
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far as she secures the active support of other people will it gain 

stability. # . 

A local committee that has accepted responsibility for advising 
in regard to adult work and promoting such a program can be 
most helpful. If there are active chapters of Future Farmers and 
Homemakers, they may be interested in promoting such classes. 
A boy coming to high school from a backward rural district be- 
came so interested in home economics through a few lessons git en 
to the agricultural boys that he persuaded the home economics 
teacher to come to his home community and intereste t le w omen, 
young and old, in attending a class. A group of gir s stut ymg 
family problems and working for better relationships in the home 
reached the conclusion that their learning was going to e . 
one-sided affair until their parents studied the other side of the 
situation. They asked the teacher if she would lead simi ar 1 - 
cussions with their mothers if they could interest t ran in coniin 
Through the initial effort of these girls and t e en lste 
the parent-teacher association such a class was organize . 

First-hand contacts always help in promoting any work The 
teacher may interest women through her home projec isi 
may learn the names of other women in the 

in to see them when she is in the neighborhood. Usually a girl 
in the school classes will be glad to introduce her. Her v‘S.tmay 

be explained by her wish to see something tie c' Tout how she 
flower garden, a quilt, an old sea chest; or to find out how she 

does something — cures ham, makes beaten iscuit ; 

If some of the women have expressed interest cte 

teacher may find out who the leaders are and call on them That g 
the problem and telling what she feels able to give them 
should ask for their advice. In her suggestions as toum« 
the wise teacher will stick rather close y to w ^ w 

do successfully. This does not month h nizes that a good 

make further preparation, but only t a ® d ^ , anning 

unit will require a great deal of work ^ enjoyed h „ me care 
should begin on a sound foundation. ^ 3nd has been success- 
of the sick with her day class, is a go safely 

ful in directing home-improvement projects, she can talk J 

about work along these lines. 
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Once the work is started, interesting, worth-while instruction 
will do much of its own promoting. One pupil tells another what 
she is getting, and the work grows. The teacher should not count 
on this entirely, however, because she wants the work to spread 
out, reaching a wide range of people, and not stay within a certain 
circle. She should be constantly alert concerning people who have 
not yet shown an interest and concerning ways through which 
they may be attracted to the classes. 


Problems of Organization 

Getting a class started presents many problems. The place of 
meeting must be agreed upon. Some groups want to come to school. 

icy i e to feel a part of the public-school system. This is espe- 
cia ) true if the home economics department is attractive and 
lome i e. a group is not interested in coming to school or if 
n ■ ™ em . Cr * Iive t0 ° far to come there, the question arises of 
i ^ a ° Ca center or the homes of the members for meeting 
. ces. ic place should be suited to the type of work to be done, 
root ^ arC esse . m * al garments are to be cut out; stoves, if actual 
kin i Cr V'° i 1S t0 be done * Good lights are necessary for many 
S ° \ VOr ’ Sometimes the class gets along best by meeting in 
locaT^ 11 ,0mcs ‘ odier times one or more women, centrally 
e ’ °P en their homes to the group. Usually it is better 
Wanted m d '^ erent ^ omes at the beginning. Women who are 
arc 1 m C ^ ass not ^ ree to come if the meetings 

• , C ln d,e ^ 10mc of someone they do not know r very well or 
a home much better than their own. 

die t* C t | mC mCCtin S must worked out to suit the women and 
and tj aC ^ means deciding on tlie time of year, the day, 
the s 1C 10U . r ’ ^ r ° men ™ho work out-of-doors will be limited in 
anod^^A 15 * n dl< T 0311 come - Road conditions may prove 

t j lc , . Cr clerm >ning factor in selecting the time. Classes held near 
The lm f dle Ghristmas holidays are usually unsatisfactory- 
after r” V l ^ C SC ^° 0 ^ > ear not suit the teacher. Some groups, 
to T ‘T 3 conven ‘ cnt time, prefer class meetings twice a week 
U P 'dtat they have started. This is especially true in 
51 constriI ction. Although the women expect to lcani things 
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which will be useful always, they are at work on garments wh 
the family will wear now. They have arranged their home yrork 
,o sew, and they want to get on with it. Interest lags with a long, 

drawn-out period on any one job. 

The length of unit must also be agreed upon. The short unit 
dealing with problems rather closely related to one aspect of 
homemaking, is usually most successful. In this way the group can 
get in advance a general idea of what is to be -lon» P ™ 

to be given to it. The teacher who has time may offer two or three 
units during the year, the single units running from eig to eight 
een lessons each. Even where the home economics ctees a pan 
of a larger adult program, the teacher will find it to advantage 

L pLd into ™ “• no 

The length of the dns penod ^ minimunl of two 

settled. The teacher will do well to p - extend much 

hours, even though the formal class ^P e "° ^may measure 

over an hour. The type of unit will d nicely 

length of the lesson. A "^^“demonstration or labora- 

^r^h^^en are “ 

two and a half hours. The length of lesson a d *“ eJ> 

begin should be agreed upon and adleret ° e ^ ; horae may 
A heavy rain at the time the women would be le ^ ^ 

cause a discussion lesson to be p P £ the!r own, those 

If the women are working on spec * demonstra tions, or 

present may begin, and any gener may be postponed until the 
work of interest to the entire gr P before the sc hed- 

others come. The teacher shoul p ^ ^ so ^ the group 
uled time and to stay sufficient y p fruitful 

wiU not feel she is it. a hurry get away. Some o ^ ^ after 
hours of adult work come in in ; good d i sc „ssion 

the regularly scheduled c ass time or m allm J ^ . ( 

to run on for another half hour b and (he teacher 

The time of day depends upon -^en the gr^^P ^ ^ sujt 
can come. If women live close to c " r ^ for the small clnl- 

best, since the men or older chi r • dayt ; me classes, 

dren. In other cases, afternoons die class early enough 

carinn for the small children and having in 
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for the women to get home to prepare supper present problems. 
Sometimes home economics girls can be drafted in small groups 
o care for the children. It is good experience for them and allows 
the mothers to give undivided attention to their work. 


Selecting toe Unit 

£ ° r P ' anning the induction to be given, the 
and be imT! ■ n ° W the needs of t,le community and the students 
this a h, l mterpret th!s knowledge into needed learning. With 
the groun TI^ r ° Ur * ’ S, ' e C3n tbcn P' an instruction suitable for 
she on do 3en “a 1 ‘ 0Uld bC b ° th some thing the teacher feels 
This does not "™ S ° metllm S the group wants to do very much, 
and exnerienlTa T ,eacher "ill >mve all the knowledge 

contribute to thermit Not'd' She 0,1,101 C3U ° n °‘ her pe ° P ’ e “ 
who want new suits -u d m ean that a group of women 
though the te h V1 necessan ty £ et tliem made at school even 

must be willing totSe ,1° ^ exce P tiom,, y well. They 
make them. A Teacher Fren’, 0 “TV 0 d ° ,he Iearning ne cessary to 
of a class the Hiff , ^ ent ^ ^as to g et over to some members 

working the teach^Tm gefit do'ne’ Th IearninS ‘° d ° 3 th!ng ^ 
to learn to aW „ , done * The woman who really wants 

Of the dress he ^ ^ enc ° uraged bring a picture 

The woman Who wan 3 an °' her Pa “ ern a,,er making it. 

pattern falls ; nto _ ^ t0 ? Ct a dress made without buying a 

The teacher will do welTtomlk ™ different treatment, 

several of the amnr> k c , k over possibilities for units with 
'vhat is to be given ^ u C C,3SS meets * F * na l decision as to 
should, however, be m y o be h .f ld ^ Until the firSt lesson ’ This 
teacher should hav P r,i ^ j a ° an or £ an i z ation meeting. The 
than the other lessons wi'l'l'h,. t, 3 definite l es son, someivhat shorter 
and has reason to believe the U ' Fe ated to what she wants to give 
, tled U P with things she knows m™™ Il Can be definitely 

lesson is extremely important s ^ d ° mg at home - The first 

™ ake up their mind until aheAT th ° Se Wh ° C ° me wiU n0t 
class or not. Others will « r ” at esson whether to join the 
them friends and neighbor” lollm “ ?°° d leSSOn ready W urge 
e * An important part of the first 
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lesson is for the individual members to fee! that they have gouen 
acquainted with the teacher and that she ts interested m them £ 
people and wants to know them. Those tn the dass who a« not 
acquainted with each other should be mtroduced _ For many 
women the companionship offered by an adult class and *e fed g 
that others have similar problems to theirs are among its greatest 

Va One teacher found a group with two distinct intern* at the 
first meeting-young mothers whose ^ 

were just beginning and women pas S wanted 

with small children were over, so they said. The gr P 
help with their small children. The second^ wanted home care 
the sick as they were called on to nurse in t eir c q-| ie 

- ™ •> 

teacher led the young mothers to see t were 

spread of disease, and looking a£ter ‘ h * f C ^ ei ™! ob . She was also 
sick or hurt were important aspects J children 

entered very prominently into carin„ n doing the nurs- 

when they were not the ones sick, th P well-being oE 

children, as well as more specialize . - , satisfactory to 

class then united on a unit which proved entirely 

both groups. interests of the women, 

Sometimes the teacher s plans an work together, 

although apparently far apart m the a commu nity in 

A teacher who was planning for an a . , home project 

which she had done much visiting in connection ^ 

work saw better lighted and more expressed a 

greatest need. A quiet-spoken mem „ ollld like to learn 

quite different need when she said t le , ike count ry folks 

bow to fix themselves so they won n them what 

when they went to town. The teacher decided «° ^ ^ ^ 
they wanted, but as soon as teaching [hcir work an d have 
they must also learn easier ways of 01 'k , imc t0 do these 
more convenient kitchens if they were to hate tun 

thin E s - , tn teach two aspects of 

A teacher may find it an advan . g 
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work parallel to each other. An outlying rural school had no place 
for cooking, but the women wanted to know more about foods. 

ey were willing to stay two hours as the men were doing in a 
c ass m agriculture. The teacher thought it best, however, to 
dmde the time between health and food study. For the first forty 

of X t e teaChCr Had a Unit ° n health - first aid - sim P Ie care 
market X P T”° f the s P read ot disea ^ A second unit on 
followed r S X P 6 nUlrit ' 0n ' menu makin £. and cookery problems 
heXoun eVemnS the teaCh£r brou S ht -rtain dishes in which 
Z: LrX W T ted ’ by her hi g h ' sch ool classes. The 

Chases andX , I h ° me menus and S^ery lists showing pur- 
new recipes at X b ° Ugbt d,fferent brands of food, and tried out 
weekly for clt A te ’ V volumeers brought finished products 

centers unite for X ' S ° metimes men and i" ™ral 

part of the even' 3 d ‘ S , CUSSIOn o£ home-life problems for the first 
problems of X • 6 then separating for the study of 

l zEr^- est to each under the agrkulture nd 

lessons. A teacher m° j ■ may b . e built up durin £ 'he preceding 

sew when she know/, I •* dlsa PP 01nted because a group wants to 
they prepare nr. fV mea ^ s are poorly balanced and the food 

should study abouXhild " S ' - She may feel that another S r0U P 
Want. Manv onnn • • rCn instead the food preparation they 
°f a group in thes*" Un * tles . ma y be found for arousing the interest 
Showing the work^f^ - lineS W ^ e S ivin g them what they want, 
project work, or r f ° • 11 ^ 1 ‘ sc ^°°^ telling them of home 
be needed to am, ^ crri ”o to an article read is often all that will 
arouse an mterest in these other problems. 


Teaching Procedures 

learning centers ^ C ° U . nt * n teaching adults. Their desire for 
demand attention immediate Interests. Many other things 
sible choices in th C * 3SS at . tendance competes with other pos- 
going to school a ? U -» ° £ time * Th ey are out of the habit of 
them, has immed” W *i COme on ty ^ the instruction interests 
they can learn Iate va ue * They must also gain assurance that 
• ome have been out of school so long or have had 
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so little formal schooling that they are doubtful of their _ ability 
to do “school work." Each lesson should be a umt - . » 
bers should leave each class feeling that somethmgreal has b en 
accomplished. A good lesson, however, will also poin to lear g 
to be taken up later, keep alive their desire to continuein tire 
class. The teacher who is used to dealing with a 
quently overlooks tliese factors influencing adult mtere t, an 
class attendance falls off. Fetv adult classes can be taugh succes 
fully by the same procedures as in even goo ay prepa- 

The demonstration method is ■ ofte m ^most effect ive in food P.P^ 

ration. The women arc interested, bt . scrutiny 

self-conscious at working under what tl.ey fee 1 is expertserm „y. 
The demonstration, if well planned, may a so c e ° or tw0 

showing hotv to do three or four things good deal of re- 
could be done if all the women were cook „. g 
lated material can be included as the dcmonsirat or gocs ou. oU^^ 
dishes prepared in a similar runner janatio- tn> ^ 

things about cookery, points aboi principles but should 

ing. Each lesson should cover only a ew basic prmc p 

be illustrated sufficiently to be saves (he tea cher an d 

Women should be asked to help- ^ Different ones may be 

makes them feel more a pa , n ° E Tin,Ts or how they have seen 
requested to tell how they do ce ^ cr .J, n by class mem bers or 
it done. Demonstrations may . o e The g,. ou p may 

by some one especially mvned I p o£ their m em- 

have suggestions to make aoou 

bers or an outside person. n sQ that all may see , and 

The demonstration should & ^ women will £ee l free 

should be sufficiently ,n [°™ Constant talkers, however, 

to ask questions and make ^ ^ their ne ; ghbors instead 

may cause trouble, especially brea k this up by asking 

of to the larger group. The ? Qn the oints brought out 

one of them to help her or to a ^ the homes, the fore- 

by the class. When cookery w necessary utensils and 

sighted teacher either carries widr her ^ ^ ^ committee exactly 

towels or plans in advance wi emba rrassment for everyone. 

what will be needed, thus savi gl. demonstration method 

Teachers have found it oE value, when 
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is used, to have several volunteers bring the results of their tryouts 
to the next lesson for discussion and the clearing up of doubtful 
points. 

In clothing work the women usually want to sew. They may 
uant a good deal of general discussion to be followed by just 
enough work at school to get them over difficulties, doing the rest 
at ome. In this case, the teacher may discuss styles, colors, and 
• nC j a G C se ^ ect * n S patterns, finding out how much material 
s needed, and bringing the cloth the next time. The next lesson 

wnrle I 6 * , Iscl f s ' on dieir materials, special points to watch in 
oatterm'f'li 1 Tu ^ 3 demonstration of altering and laying on 
>™ IOWed by each member's looking over her pattern and 
altering °- Ut ^ P revious difficulties she may have had in 
home Othe ° n P atterns - tlle cutting then being done at 

having eood^T' 115 kn °"' Very Iitt,e about sewin S or ’ not 
at school 3C meS ' tab * es ’ and lights, want to do all the work 

tionallv frinYwi^ P r ° cedurc °r a modification of it is an excep- 
usually have to , method £or discussion groups. The teacher will 

not used to such mediS!^ 3 ' ° f , suidin S wilh women who are 
from the exoe * S ’ ^ Ut mucb t ^ iat is of worth can be drawn 

both how to co 1C f! CeS • aImost an y group if the teacher knows 
Such tearhino- i 3 ^ U and bow to use 11 w hen she has gotten it. 
a more vital Dart r f *1 ***? advanta S e of making the members feel 
fnl in/, j , ° the class. It requires tact to keep a class from 


taking sides based 


proach a nroblp^ P . opinion or to get a group to ap- 
experiences to tV. °P en '™ indedI y when they are adding their 
of class is the 6 1SCUSsi . on - In general, the least desirable type 
of the subject °mi COns * stin S °f talks. An informal presentation 
' v ell, but £f th m ° Wed b y ^ ee discussion, may work out very 

when an oneJL 3 S ° eS 0n Ver y ,on o tbe group fails to participate 
^ t ^Fcmng comes. 

services of oth^ ^ 1 °^ ** des ^ rab ^ e to promote a class but use the 
tioned earlier ar ® e .^ ^ or tbe instruction. The teacher, men- 
of children in ’t a Un * ted the group on home nursing and care 
discuss pre-naM C 3 doctor s w ^ e » who was a trained nurse, to 
home econom’ 3 Car ^ and t f* e principal’s wife, who was a former 
ICS teac “er and who had two healthy, wholesome chi I- 
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dren, to talk about behavior problems. Another teacher in the 
school, with special training in child development, discussed 

recreation and play for small children. 

Panel discussions have been used successfully with large groups 
In these discussions a small group discusses a problem before th 
entire class, endeavoring to bring out all sides of the s.tua torn 
The members of the audience are then given the opportum ‘ 
participate, asking questions of the panel members or express, g 
their own opinions. The forum discussion- has a,s0 P™ Ve 

popular and effective procedure in teaching “gepoup 

In this type o£ meeting, a talk on a P ° , sneak 

given by a speaker who not only kn0 ™ h ” 4 S ‘ * ker or a spe cial 

in a way that interests a lay group. P narticioat- 

discussion leader then leads a discussion, the audience partiapat 
ing by asking questions or expressing opinions o 

Home Visits to Adult Pupils 

Home contacts are important in adult work as "*«£££ 
school teaching. Home visits should e : cons, i J ^ * mem ber 

Entrance to the home may be mad y ^ PP who has 

who was absent, offering to go machine 

— ■ . ■ ““ r , “rs K 

doesn’t stitch well, how to make answer 

a dress is worth dyeing. The teacher may £* **£ „ help 
all the questions the group raises, answe ring them and tell 

the women see what to think abo 

where help may be secured. . feeling that the work 

The teacher is interested in die contacts enough to con- 

" worth while - The >' ™ ay . r^LVredpes or with help in making 

tinue or to be satisfied with a few r P in „ The good 

the particular garment on wine t ie> women who 

teacher, however, wants to know , ^ was plcnti ful can 

planned balanced meals m the . ^ w ; n(cr whcn variety 

apply these same principles at the ^ change their garden 

is much more limited and whether > 

4 See pp. 279-282. 

‘Spa fiord, op. ext., pp. 315-316. 
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program or canning plans for the summer in order to meet these 
problems better another year. The teacher is interested to knot* 

the f a5s that made over and winter clothing can 
e this same learning when the spring wardrobe needs to be re- 
p enished and can clean and store the winter clothing properly. 

and her T i° kl ?° W ‘ £ ‘ he re,ationshi P situation between Mary 
alks on n b ™‘ her ', SUSan and her father ’ ba * itnproved; if the 
kitchen h y Spendins have heI P ed the family; if the 

since dies nrn y h, m ° re C ° nVenient ° r the house caret i for 

communities studied - A S ood many teachers in small 

unit with dire''^ r ^ l” 1 * 1 loca! ^““ps. follow up the intensive 
may be given m” 'T* ht “ f ° r ,his P-P°se These lessons 
series of weekly I " * y a . ter tbe re S u 'ar unit is completed or in a 
S^e ttch L Hi “ ° r - f ° Ur m ° mhs Iater ‘ 

bers to try out their'leamin Y'Y Successful in g ettin g the mem- 
reporting simnlv * ? and report back the next lesson, the 

and the results they hadtnd 'th'’ 67 ,' 611 ° f the!r ‘ ry ° UtS at home 
difficulties. Some in, ,, i ' ‘ t ,hat the y ask questions concerning 
could be done. A fei ■ r ° u “ u tile i r products to school when this 
programs. The sent CaC f ers llave carried on regular home project 
has been different f P 50 . ar as re cords and reports are concerned 
mental idea has beenThe"!' ^ '™ rk *" day scb ° o1 ’ bllt the f unda ‘ 

T) c haracteristics of a Good Program 

atlult classes. School * UI ' C Y" many changes in the setting up of 
Program in terms of P '° • I,ave bcen inclined to think of the 
and the training an I S f CCI . a ^ stan dards in regard to organization 
ment with acco°mn e *P er * ence teachers. People out of employ* 
have been instriim 3 ^ 1 ! 1 ? l° Uer fd m °rale and more leisure time 
adult education T ^ eacbn ° to a different attitude toward 

people started thinl > ‘ l ^ S WVC been brought together to get these 
while that thev 1 i * n *\ constn,ct >vely, doing something worth 
bnown. Loaders l* ° ■ d ° ne bcfore> learning things they hadn't 
and trainin'*— n !?' e Cen sele cted with all types of experience 
wanted to know ,.| SOn . $ V! 10 col,ld S ive them sometliing they 
• dio had had some experience which they lacked 
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Some have not been able to hold their groups, but many more 
have. It is to be hoped that adult education will become a part 
of the public-school program, that the adults will ask for it and 
make use of it when it is offered, and that the school officials 
will provide for it. The whole plan for adult education should 
be remade in the light of successful experience. Forum group 
for open discussion of problems of interest have proven most 
interesting and valuable and should continue Groups i finding 
a leader among their own number have carried on worth-while 
discussions on problems of mutual interest. Information give 
should be reliable, and the school officials perhaps may P 
there by providing reference libraries, books, bulletins , 
zines from which groups may find their own data as they become 
experienced in studying their problems. 

The success of the adult program may be measured.nm y 
ways. A program is successful if it is reaching a arge riumbe 
persons in the community. Limitations on t e ea ;b] sbe 

prevent this when everything else would jt P^siWe^She 
may do her best service for a community m p oo ^ 

meetings that are taught by Tess aLual instructing 
in preparing for their teaching job teaching only a small 

herself. That may be more worth w ilj> ^ ^ pr f gram and to 
group herself. Other criteria app y the nee ds, 

single classes. Worth-while instruc 1 ^ Qne else wants 

desires, and interests of the group, n ,'mnortant. This 

for them but what the “^" ^“frfpromotional work or 
recognition of need may have p : R ^ lar an d prompt at- 

a previous unit taught by ^ ^ Xlt teaching. Group 

tendance is another mark of sue demonstrat ions, questions 

participation in the discussions blems brought either 

asked, experiences P™ ^ indicatio ns that the 

for group discussion or for teac on A £urther sign of 

members are finding help in th nj ;n scope from year to 
good work is that the P r °?™ ro and different help. The 

year, that the group is askm S however , is that the members 

best proof that the program is © , ^ home and com . 

^re using their learning m their uv 0 . 
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munity needs. The instruction is solving daily problems, helping 
to make housekeeping easier and home life more satisfying. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


home economics and the whole school program 

in °r | IOme econor nics ‘ n any school gains significance 
students >° > h' 1 16 ‘ tSel£ and its influence on the lives of 
economic ‘ 3 ? an ° f the whole school program. A home 

class act' ,. ? r °° ram atta * ns breadth as it is extended into out-of- 

t'ltes to ‘ S, C n Wit t ? " draWS and COn ' 

can be achieved k CW ° f the ob j e ctives of education today 
promam attain a V l “ acher or department working alone. A 
goafs of greatest * Pt tllr0ugfl Ion g-time planning. Many of the 
•hey am a >°<* of several y-ears if 

deep-seated nrcindi , ' y and con, tnuntty cultural patterns, 
year P JUd ‘ C “ and wa >' s °f living are not changed in a 


The Need for a Program of Work 

planning is nec^an^ ! S ‘ mt ™e tlo tt aI planning. A second type of 
be achieved. A scho 1 16 °°j ect ^ ves °f home economics are to 

that are helpful ^ re * ources outside the department 

room, industrial a 0n J. e ecoi \ om * cs: library facilities, a lunch- 
has certain routine 30 • vocat ‘ ona l agricultural departments. It 
ity period, faculty rC ^ U . irements: general assembly, special activ- 
ate home econo . meetm ^ s ‘ *^he school has need for sendees of 
borrowing f urn i s p 1CS ^ e P artment: serving a football banquet, 
for the senior p U ?^l/ 0r l ^ e sc hool play, using the department 
the community nee ^ s °f the students, the homes, and 

These individual a ' C j n ^ UCn ^ e ^ sett ing up of the curriculum, 
helpful in puttin 30 a ^ Cnc * es * iave resources also which will be 
health units, sl*”^ -°' er home economics program: county 
nisltcd, yards lan 0 / 1 ^* 0 ^ ^ ac ‘ht>cs, civic clubs, homes nicely fur- 
The cornmunif,- Sca P et *’ lawyers, doctors, successful homemakers. 

nc ec s the help of the department: help with its 
414 
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program to improve housing, civilian defense, the baby dime, the 
parent-teacher association round-up. Home economics has many 
mediums through which its goals may be attained: destruc- 
tion, adult classes, home economics clubs, special 
the assistance home economics needs from other people and agen- 
cies, all the things the department can do for ot e P - 
be studied and evaluated and a working program planned 

ye A long-time plan should be the ultimate goal. H °me economic, 
has few outstanding achievements to report or y Y 

for a given year. A new building may be provided or the term ^ 

employment extended, but practices changed, 

built on a foundation of previous wo • V more 

food habits improved, and family rel . atl °" S ? ginning, for such 
time and are less easily measured in n as on the 

growth is based on changed attitudes and ideals as 
new knowledge and techniques acquire 

Getting Acquainted with the School 

The importance of home cc ™°™“ E v e ry school 

general program of educat ‘° n h “ 5 cher mU st become familiar, 
has its special set-up with which th ^ ^ departm ent 

adjusting her personal activities a teacher must find out 

into the routine of the school sys e • rning sta ff meetings, 

the practice and any special regu a an official Tepo rting of 

the time teachers are on duty, ' ^ r ; nr ; na ls require teachers 
arrival and departure is desired. Som P office to read 

to check in and out; others, that f ^“"Ird. Some schools 
general announcements posted on mee tj ngs whether there is 

set aside an afternoon a week for s a others have meetings 

anything worth while to talk about ^ regulations concern- 

only on call. The teacher needs to children on errands 

ing study hall, excuses for absence, ..“alter what her own 
about the building and off the campus. tices ; n regard to 

feeling concerning the regulations a ^ thc sc hool system 

routine matters, she should fall i 

1 See pp. 7.8. 
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She may seek an opportunity to change some of them later in 
worth-while ways, but should endeavor to do this only after she 
has established herself in her own work, shown that she uses 
good judgment in the area definitely her responsibility. 

The home economics teacher who looks for teaching materials 
within the classroom only is missing many valuable educational 
opportunities. Many high-school girls have no small brothers and 
sisters, or, if they have any, cannot study them objectively. The 
kindergarten and primary grades may provide contacts for observ- 
ing children in undirected situations and for securing information 
about health habits in a community. Records of health examina- 
tions, if available for the same children over a period of years or 
or c ildren in the lower grades for purposes of comparison with 
t e high school, may suggest trends in health conditions. 

t r etic teams in training, undernourished children, and stu- 
en wit no particular difficulties but interested in gaining or 
osmg weig it offer food problems for study. Members of the family 
if In lK Cn . lS avin & serious diet troubles may provide special situ- 

. 5 0 e ' vor ked out in cooperation with a physician. All such 
: * , CaS< j ? re su .P er ^ or to hypothetical problems in arousing 

Inc anC rea ^ teac hing value. The school lunchroom 

nhnnln ri Nervation of practices in food selection, 

out recin * • f** * Uncb t0 selected for a certain price, working 
served *» CS j V - 1 Un tbc P r ^ ce flowed, calculating the cost of dishes 
nntrf* nF U over several months to find out the 

The b PnCeS dmerent foods * 

making a ° d ^ rounc ^ s are an ever-present laboratory for 
Home econ !CS . an ? ^ or tr Y‘ n S out in practice the principles learned, 
both in n ° miC f *p struct ion emphasizes health practices desirable 
of the dav 0 ?! 0113 anc * * n ^ v * n g conditions. For a large part 

The home ^ ^ P^ ant ^ ie environment for those in school, 
manner in C p nondcs Masses should be greatly interested in the 
eood nlr ~ t ^ ie * iea ^h needs for pure water, adequate heat, 

arccon'ccmed with*!! 101, *** 'met. They 

cleanliness toilpt th ®. P rotectIon g |Ven to health through general 
reading fac,hties * and provision for waste disposal. No 

material of “r . oontribl,lc as . mu f h 

as a study of health conditions centering in the 
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THE 

A Thp reading will still be necessary 
school buildings and g TOUns ' ; der an d what are desirable 

in order to find what P«*«* ; t ant i£ home economies 

standards. Learning to see kings uion of the true situa- 

instruction is to be apP >e d - A e oE impro ving condi- 

*e P"P»> f “ 1 X o! ” d ” ' h '“ 

dons when needed, to the placi S 

share in the work. . be app ij e d in the hanging o 

The principles learned in » rt m ^ throughout the build- 
pictures and in the arrangement a for assem blies, in the re- 

ing, in the planning of the sta g ® Vs office and the teacher 

arrangement of furniture in the P P in the building to try 

restroom. There is also ample oppomm ^ irs a 

out housekeeping practices a possibilities around her t 

teacher who is alert to the teaching P tQ see applications 

be rewarded by the pupils' grow*J a 
of classroom learning in real situation . 


other Departments 

The Contribution o ■ 

learning. « 


The Contribution It makes ap- 

Home economics combines many areas field ^_psychology, 
plication of the principles fron . a^ne V ^ fields however, 
sociology, art, science, and ethi . sent ume. H° m 

are not secondary-school su jects sour ce materia s a 

nomics also has much in commoner ^ wi 


nomics also has much in common stu dies. . , * t u 
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In composition the teacher works for clear expression of ideas 
through a variety of mediums — descriptive and informational 
articles, discussions and debates, editorials and news items. The 
pupils are concerned in acquiring the ability to speak and write 
clearly and interestingly. Home economics is rich in materials 
which may be used in the English classes. It also has need for 
improved skill in formal oral and written expression. The teach- 
ers in these two fields may well cooperate to the mutual advantage 
of both fields and of the students concerned. The home economics 
teacher can familiarize herself with the various kinds of expres- 
sion being emphasized in the different years of study. She can 
then lay before the English teacher the opportunities within home 
economics as well as the needs of the field. She should expect to 
fit her requests into the English course. Some of the possibilities 
are stories of work done, organization of the speaking part of a 
demonstration, informational and news articles for the local paper, 
talks to accompany a fashion show or an exhibit of toys for Christ- 
mas, playlets on table manners or children in the home, a discus- 
sion on buying or renting a home. Such a rich fund of materials, 
opened up to the English classes, should be a real gain to them, 
and in turn ability to express themselves better should add to the 
satisfaction of the students in the home economics classes. 

The basic principles of science are part of the groundwork of 
home economics. The more recent books make application to the 
simple problems of everyday life. The home economics teacher 
can enrich further the science teacher’s store of applications by 
acquainting him with the home conditions which she finds in her 
unting and with the relation of home economics to science. 
Biology, physics, and chemistry are built on laws which apply in 
their operation to all areas of homemaking. In the newer educa- 
tional procedures teachers are vitally concerned not only that 
students learn fundamental principles but that they also learn to 
recognize them in operation and to use them in a variety of situa- 
tions, thus better preparing themselves to meet successfully new 
and unforeseen problems. The home economics teacher will need 
to see clearly the relationship between science and home economics. 
The teachers of the two fields should together set up common ob- 
jectives concerning the science learning which the pupils need, 
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see the relation between the different areas of materials, to ap- 
preciate the possibilities of joint endeavor, and to take the initia- 
tive in making a joint working plan. She will need to be willing 
to fit her requests into the plans of other teachers when she is 
asking for cooperation. 

Some home economics teachers as well as teachers in other fields 
set up the goals to be worked for in their department without 
taking into account the work being done elsewhere. They go 
ahead as if the entire responsibility for education were theirs 
alone. Instruction is modified very little, if any, by the learning 
acquired in health, art, and science, and through home training. 
Economy demands that the objectives for any field be based on a 
knowledge of the needs and interests of the individual and of the 
home and on the learning which the class can reasonably be 
expected to get from other sources under existing conditions. 
Home economics need not become concerned that such a close 
tie-up will seriously delimit its field. The present educational 
trend is toward integration, and the integration points toward a 
centering around social institutions and functions rather than 
around fields of knowledge. Home economics, broadly planned, 
a s in line with such a conception of education, and its materials 
s lou be much more widely used throughout the entire educa- 
tional program than they have been in the past. 

The Offerings of Home Economics to the School Program 

Home economics can gain much from the opportunities offered 

r uor ing ivitli other groups both in the school and the com- 
k unity, he very nature of the subject makes for a strong tie 
£ r ' vcen 11 an d many fields. Home economics may suffer both 
and ri f tr * in ^ l - 0 answer ever y demand made upon the department 
walls r j m . See * n ®. not ^ n f3 of value to be done outside its own four 
1 1S a incurs problem to know how much time to give to 
si c emands even though the activities are most worth while, 
ooperation is a much-abused term. Frequently it is used to 
teach °. m ^ ^ an ydiing the other person asks. The home economics 
her TI 1S ' 1 lCn> l,ncoo P erat * ve she refuses any request made of 
ie real meaning of cooperation lies in recognizing end goals 
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perhaps valuable in themselves but not definitely headed toward 
attaining larger goals. They see no difference between laundering 
basketball sweaters when studying textiles and doing it today 
because the coach wants them clean for the next game. Making a 
dress with its study of color, materials, and styling and with its 
new construction processes is no more valuable for the class than 
sewing up twenty-four rainbow prints for the glee club, because 
to them both jobs are sewing and nothing more. 

The home economics teacher in planning the program should 
anticipate requests for outside activities, which may be made, to 
see which ones can be used in the regular instruction. All schools 
want some special meals during the year, and all home economics 
teachers want the classes to have such practice. If rightly planned, 
the need for one may become the opportunity for the other. The 
teacher may decide that first-year girls will have skill enough to 
serve simple refreshments to a large group and that three or four 
practices with foods of different types is desirable. The second- 
er class is stressing family meals, and an opportunity to serve a 
few fairly small semi-formal meals will be to their advantage. The 
most advanced class should have experience in one or two really 
large group meals. 

Looking over the probable needs of the school, there is the 
parent-teacher association with its monthly meetings and the an- 
nua art exhibit with one special social evening. The first-year 
gir s can have three or four experiences serving sandwiches and 
lot c ocolate, cookies and iced tea. A dinner for the school board 
an a luncheon for all high-school officers take care of the needs 
o t le second group. The father-and-son supper and the football 
. anc l ue * ca n be handled by the third class. The football banquet 
is t ie onl) seasonal activity. After Thanksgiving seems the best 
^me or that. The rest can be fitted easily into the teaching plans, 
with J 630 1Cr ^ lese act ivities in mind will go to the principal 
i icr tentative plans, emphasizing the experiences she wishes 
cr c asses to have, the groups they have thought of, and ask him 
an) substitutions he would like to make and then for final 
^ dir'^ °‘ com i^ etec * pl ans - Such an approach calls attention 
that 1 ^ 6 ' 1 ^ -0 ^ l ^ at l * ,ere * s a Panned home economics program; 
actmties to be done in class are selected for their teaching 
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that is included. A schedule is worked out for boys and girls with 
first-aid training who are in study hall during different periods of 
the day to be called on for first aid if a need arises. All requests 
are then sent to the study-hall teacher instead of to the home 
economics department. Real emergencies, of course, may call for 
more expert aid. 

Other requests for help will be made. Visiting football teams 
will need to be fed. Perhaps the advanced class in its management 
or foods unit can work out several suitable menus which can be 
prepared at a moderate cost and within a reasonable time. Grocery 
lists and work schedules can be planned. The food is to be prepared 
and served in out-of-class time. The home economics club or a 
group of girls, wishing to get experience and earn a little money, 
may submit the plan to the principal for approval and then to 
the athletic association. The team charges for their games. The 
girls charge for their services. One seems as fair as the other. The 
same provision may be made for preparing a hot dish in cold and 
rainy weather. Girls in the classes may be skilful in making cakes, 
in preparing refreshments for a party, or in planning costumes for 
a masquerade. A person who asks for such help may be referred 
to these girls. The teacher in this way shows her interest even 
though she cannot meet the request directly. 

The home economics teacher may have as part of her job the 
managing of a school lunchroom. Certainly she should feel some 
responsibility for seeing that all the children have instruction in 
nutrition in relation to health and that facilities are such that 
t icy have an adequate lunch at noon. This in the small school may 
mean assuming major responsibility for making plans for both, 
ome aspects of the most simple provisions for a lunch at school, 
e'en though no more than the supplementary hot dish, can be 
ma e educational. In other cases it is largely repetition and may 
Care ^ ^ or * n ot her ways or by the home economics club, 
e home economics department should try equally hard to 
it its needs into the work of other departments. If the ironing 
onrd is needed at a time when no class is doing shop work at 
t lat e\el of difficulty, it should be purchased or else a boy should 
e asked to make one outside of class time for pay. The requests 
for newspaper articles should be made early, to be carried out when 
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school will assume this expense. If the department or its furnish- 
ings are damaged or not left in good condition, the persons accept- 
ing the responsibility for the loan should be notified at once. 

All that has been said is not to be interpreted as meaning that 
nothing is to be allowed to upset the planned program. Emergen- 
cies will be recognized, and the department will offer assistance 
just as any good neighbor does. The leading lady in the play has 
an accident to her dress. The letters for the basketball sweaters 
have just arrived, and the boys want them sewed on for the Friday 
special assembly program. An epidemic of influenza, measles, 
whooping cough has hit the community, or perhaps only a few 
cases have developed. The good teacher takes time to give instruc- 
tion in care of the sick, in suitable diet, in prevention of the spread 
of disease. Water is up in the lowlands and people have been 
driven out of their homes. A cyclone passed through a neighboring 
community. Class time is spent in mending garments collected 
or t le homeless. Plans are made for assisting in cooking food to 
e served in the emergency kitchen downtown. The regular work 
*nay e completely upset, but there are other values to be gained, 
ocia understanding and responsibility are best taught through 
seeing and taking one’s place in social situations. 

An Integrated Educational Program 

The trend toward an integrated educational program has been 
scussc . It has expressed itself in the main in two ways: in the 
i ing of subjects into fields of knowledge and in the centering 
sc ~ on aroun d life activities. The progressive elementary 
°°, S r *| Ve k een more interested in life activities than in inte- 
cun‘ C H lC . knowledge. Home economics has not as yet oc- 
schools l* 10 * m P ortam pl ace in the integrated program. A few 
C( i . la ' e ' VOf ked out worth-while activities, centering around 
its f 31 n ° r ^°me The home as a basic social institution and 
and'th amenta * influence in the life of the child at that period 
U I C ^ ears preceding, however, have not been emphasized. 
ncrso C a n- n - i<m ^ as ^ een S* ven to the building of sound habits of 
na iwng, of living with other people, of ideals of home life 
PP- SSO-383. 
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The solving of no social problems of today is of more far-reach- 
ing importance than the solving of those which have to do with 
leading a personally and socially satisfying personal and family 
life. "Every critical student of secondary education knows that 
many values of the curriculum that should be made available to 
all boys and girls can never be made available under the conditions 
that prevail at the present time. A good example of this is found 
in die field of home economics. The home economics courses with 
their attention to health problems, to the home, and to the eco- 
nomics and sociology of the family involve many values indis- 
pensable to the education of boys or girls in the modern world. 
The only hope that these values may be made available lies in the 
introduction of courses that will cut across subject matter fields, 
that will be organized around vital problems of contemporary life* 
and that will make possible the utilization of the most modern 
methods of teaching ." 3 Other fields have much to offer in these 
integrated personal and home-life courses. The social, biological, 
and physical sciences, health, art, music, and literature should all 
be drawn into the planning. Mathematics, English, spelling, and 
writing, as tool subjects, will have added worth in the eyes of 
pupils when they are used in solving such important problems. 


Home Economics Clubs 

Club work has assumed greater importance during recent years 
as school people have realized both the interest of young people in 
sue i activities and their inability and the inability of other agen- 
cies to provide worth-while experiences for them. The values in 
t icse ^ experiences are of several kinds. Some clubs offer opportunity 
to o low a hobby. Radio and photography clubs are of this type, 
ome offer opportunity to have experiences in areas in which 
stu ents have had little contact. Many schools have art, music, 
•m speech clubs for those who are not taking work in that field. 
1 c ^ l, ^ s provide opportunity for social life along with their 


more serious 


interests. Some render certain school or community 


sen ice in addition to their other activities — sponsor the preparing 

rinihim*" ^' c "] on * “The Tendency towards Integration in the High School Cur 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing Home , 7:399. March, 1933. 
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self the plan which will give her in most usable shape what she 
needs to have before her. The teacher not in the habit of making 
a program of work finds her greatest difficulties centering around 
a few major problems. Frequently she fails to see relationships 
between activities. Each new unit or phase of work is approached 
as though complete in itself. Home practice and home projects 
are thought of as activities to be started after the school work is 
''veil begun instead of being treated as part of the class instruction 
from the beginning. Much pupil interest which might be carried 
over from one activity to another is thus lost. Other difficulties 
arise from a failure to evaluate the many demands made on the 
teaching time in terms of the goals set up, and from a failure to 
find out, before demands are made, the most worth-while oppor- 
tunities for cooperation in school and community activities. Fur- 
ther difficulties arise from not looking ahead and spreading the 
load throughout the year and from not allowing a sufficient margin 
of time for extra demands — planning to hold the adult class after 
home projects are well started, allowing a few extra days to be 
used if needed in finishing the afternoon dresses, keeping a safe 
margin for special requests for play costumes, relief sewing, special 
emergency instruction in an epidemic of measles or influenza. 

The teacher may want to have as a ready reminder what she be- 
ie\es are the major purposes of education as a whole. Certainly 
s te "til want as a guide the general objectives of home economics 
toget ier with the large general behavior patterns and specific 
t lties which are to be used as final criteria for the more specific 
teac ling activities. Basic learning for the different aspects of 
^lome economics and for the teaching units will be developed as 
IC ^ ear processes. The points to receive special emphasis in that 
particular community need a place in the plan of work: better 
un erstanding between parents and children, especially between 
at lers and adolescent daughters; more food and a wider variety 
for "h a V'° me ’ more provision for privacy and a greater respect 
r e n S hts others; wholesome recreation within the home 
or a the members of the family; opportunities for developing 
crcatnc interests. Such specific goals will not be set up all at once. 
\en t ie teacher who knows a community very well is quite likely 
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to find out new things o£ importance or change her mind as to the 

values to stress during the year. instruction may be in- 

Special needs for independence; 

eluded in the program o£ work for th y “ wor k; gj^r 

more resourcefulness and 1 " ltia “'J ; ” truction; increased oppor- 
use of home problems m plann S ^ - 1s and the means 

tunity for discovering the speC1 . ion in homework may center 
provided for developing them. q£ ;k t0 the problems 

around a greater awareness on P^ ^ q£ home economics 
at home and to the use which emphasized in home 

materials in solving them; managen. individual girl; home 

project work; a balanced program for the indiv 

visits made with a definite purpose m point of 

The joint program with agriculture way^ 
departure the study of home an co uction an d home visit- 
a decision for both teachers to irec parents and children, 

ing toward a better understanding e on t£ie n eeds and 

in the holding of two or three parents ^ a com munity project 
interests of adolescent boys and gir s. a e 0 £ recreational 

providing a wider and more who eso ^ ° £ need for an 
opportunities for all children. A r C b!bv clinic held in the early 
adult class may have grown out of a D y ^ ^ ]ih Communl ty 
fall in cooperation with the county 0 , coo peration with 

projects other than the baby clinic may 

local relief agencies and civilian e e ” helping the elementary 

Cooperative school projects may ^ home and family life 
teachers plan instruction in educating preparing and serv- 

to be given as part of their regu ar w j lcr .mother social eve- 

ing the football banquet, in giving t _ providing a home 

ning jointly with the agricultural depa q£ th£ commencement- 

economics program and exhibit as a p. instructional ma- 

week program. The teaching enviro " deroa nd attention. Plans 
terials may present many shortages • u£t ; n a good dca o 
for improvement, made in advance, • 1)ro orain in the course 
progress along with the regular teach = I e grcatcsL needs for 
of the year. Sometimes the teacher se e ^ up . toAlt e material 
intention: providing books for child * * tory to provide space 

° n nutrition, rearranging the foo s 
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for a laundry unit. Again, it may be work done because the pupils 
can do it as part of their classwork: a collection of new textile 
materials, illustrations of art principles, short stories picturing 
home life, a luncheon set made in the house unit. 

It is not enough to study the situation and make plans. The 
various activities must be fitted into a time schedule so that there 
is no undue pressure at any one time on the teacher, on the girls 
in a class, or on the department as a whole. The baby clinic may 
be used as a means of interesting girls in a unit of child develop- 
ment or as a conclusion to such instruction, but it will not be espe- 
cially successful in either case if it gets jammed in between a foot- 
ball banquet and a term examination. Projects for the advanced 
groups may have been tentatively planned the spring before, but 
the final plans need to be completed while beginning girls are 
centering outside work on home practice in personal improve- 
rnent. ter school closes, the teacher who is employed for longer 
t >an t le school term may make getting-acquainted visits to new 
homes likely to be represented in the classes in the fall. 

an y activities to be successful call for attention at several places, 
judges for the club contest or a speaker for the father-mother 
venmg wi need to be selected well in advance of the actual 
1 T* ie clinic to be held in the fall should, perhaps, be 
t C ? e P recec lmg spring. The exhibit for the state fair should 
ept in mind through several aspects of the work, 
ine- ^ Cn ar ^ ™ ont * ls usually is sufficiently definite for work- 
in ^ ct * v ^ es whose time is set by special conditions 

ninjr t entered on the calendar first: the inventory at the begin- 
fair C 1 16 ^ ea . r> v * s * ts to new homes, an exhibit at the community 
not d °°^ erat ‘ ve enterprises, known in advance even though 
tentat’^l 1 ^ special conditions as to their time, should be 
the foo'd ^ or next: exchange of classes with agriculture, 

project A , ant l uet » furnishing an apartment in the new housing 
out at 1 1 ® TOU P re P resents activities which can be carried 
a { r* 1 most an y time if planned ahead: an assembly program, 

neiehhoV 1C mot k ers » a party for the pre-school children of the 
other a t**!* 0 * ^rst mont b , s calendar might include, among 

tentaf C i y* ties: v * s * 1 homes of new students; take inventory; make 
' C >u ^5 et for the year; secure blanks for necessary reports 
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of school system; plan home projects with adorned dasses; intro- 
duce projects to beginning group; present summ wo k of u 

dents in an assembly program; discuss commumty need w th 

principal and 

- ■ f- ° £ - ** educational 

program of a school. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

home economics and the common.™ 

Tke good scliool program stem ^ y, foe >"d of 

integral part o£ the li£e o£ the p P ithin a community and 

those it would serve. Always there w.l l be^ ^ ^ foreslgh t 
the school, leaders whose insight m P - n ra i see to do 

for solving them go far beyond what P P r> wiU have 

or believe can be done. What the school offer ^ ^ for them . 
little meaning except as th °* e ,‘ t ™ increasingly important in 
That education have wort e industry, the interdepen 

present-day society. Specialization the f aI -reaching e ec 

ence o£ people in all their re atio „i 0 be, and the decr “ 5 

upon others o£ events in every par - bute t0 the economic 1 
ing opportunities for the young to c . which ma e pc 

of their group are only a few with its concern 
culiar demands upon the school. Horn s opportu nity to make 
for personal and home living as an 

its program a vital part of the community- ^ ^ on # philosophy 
Emphasis has been placed throug “ ending and living 
of education which has its roots in under 5 This demands 

ways of democracy in all the td***^* on the needs and 

that each field build its educational pro^^ ^ 1 0 , ,ve and 

interests of those being educate , t j je well-being ® a • 
work together with mutual concer constantly- This ■ 

interests and understanding * In .«** ° £ 

ter will be an interpretation of th P most con ccrn hom ^ 

community and of those problems natur aUy have much 
nomics. The applications made w crva tion and it”P ” , 

with national defense and witi Thcy should app 1 ^ QUt 

roem of our democratic way ol democracy work 

* n planning for peace and in ma o 
"■ays of living. 

** pp. 1518. 
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Some Community Needs Which Concern Home Economics 

Each period in history makes its own peculiar demands on edu- 
cation. Major demands today focus on three large areas: national 
defense with the accompanying necessity to redirect vast amounts 
of physical and human resources to that purpose; the preservation, 
improvement, and extension of the democratic way of living; 
and the re-evaluation and readjustment of ideals and attitudes of 
human relationships and of physical aspects of living if the fruits 
o \ ictory are to have real meaning and permanent value. Home 
economics is concerned with both physical and human aspects of 
e\er) ay ife, the ideals of personal and family living which people 
c leris i, their relationships with each other, and the way in which 
t icy use t eir resources to achieve what they value most. It will 
. C ^° SS j e t t0 do more t,la n touch upon some of the com- 
u y nee s which should concern home economics. 

tinned in lv * dua k and families face serious problems of rela* 
lonsmp and economics today. They need help in weighing values. 

venre , ar , e V V amdies that will not be affected in the next few 
will Inv f 1 ' 1 "? S ° me mem her in the front lines of defense. Many 
are 'Z .* ami ^ mem hers injured and killed. Many young people 
imndc ? inS t0 be se P arated 31 once by war or industrial de- 
the fniiir 0 ^ i are marryin S w *th little thought of permanency or 
Situation.! ^ ^ orced or think it best to postpone marriage. 

a( lj ' . SUC 1 as l ^ cse m ake the teaching of ideals, of personality 
Z cZZZ r \ Uman re,ad0nShi P S -ore important 

tions as the - Cac iin g must be down to earth, deal with situa- 
and want * tbC same time students increasingly will need 

The f n ° a y r ^' e . at fundamental values as guides to living, 
different fr^* 3 S * tuat * on ahead for many people will be quite 
higher m _ r ° m ? thing they have ever faced. Many will have a 
young np income than they have had in many years; some 
to such a l ^ an they have ever had. The first reaction 

before Inv U ?V° n * s to thiok that they can live better than ever 

lies must* face ^ J CVcr had * A11 indi y«*uals and fami * 

first i ^ tour problems where money is concerned: the 

fi icr cost of living; the second, increasing taxes of every 
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kind; the third, social, and J°^XyTngde£ense bonds; 

money to the federal governm, social-service and other 

and fourth, to contribute one s s ^ ^ ^ the mo ney 

relief agencies. To decide r ^ knowledge necessary to get 

to he spent for living and o£ home econ omics today. 

it should be an important, obj. ect taxes , to realize 

To build up the right attitude on e se l£ to take a serious 

what they are paying for, an P . j objectives which should 

part in governmental affairs are Qther sc hool people. W ith 

concern the home economist as we with the higher wage 

less unemployment in a commun ‘ econom ics teachers wi 
level, there is danger also that some ^ ^ unconS ciously 

think the days of depression teachi »g ^ Teac hers should 
gear their teaching to a higher ec ° an( j teac h in terms of it- 
be certain that they know the situa interested in the pro 

Home economics has always been muchji^ ^ ^ ^ o£ th 

tection of health, healthful living • . , ; m portant in a cnsr 

sick. Optimum health becomes m . d ;flicult to secure an 

such as people face today ant m desira ble that all human 

maintain without great effort. _ ac ity. Sickness lowers 

sources be maintained at big res r other things. It increases 

ciency; illness uses money neede vice . Many people as Y 

burden on the medical and nursmg s " expensive level of hvmg 
endeavor to adjust their finances ° without, in te * 

will not know what they cannot afford to ^ r yery rea i dange 
est of both physical and mental healdu ^ ^ wiU n ot have the 
that many people, trying to ec ° n ° , bi n s of many fami ies c 
nutritive qualities they need. Food b.l ;£ the people knot 

cut with no loss of what is essential buying , e ss expensive 

their needs and how to meet t e an d growing an . 

foods, doing more of their own ° d to economize on 

their own food. Many who are «»^ ething else more^ Others 
will economize, because they " ‘ have enoug 

Will be compelled to because they do m- £ where i dle pb 

nthful housing or because ^ peopk weigh va^ 


-m be compelled to Decaux t aV ailamc j ues 

buy healthful housing or because : help people weigl 

are. It is important that home economy ^ ^ ^ cUo .ce is 
in this area, that essentials come 

to make. 
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A fourth need of the community, making peculiar demands 
upon home economics at this time, arises from the unavailability 
of many materials and services which people have come to take for 
granted. The available quantity of many materials has been re- 
duced. This may necessitate the use of materials with which people 
are unfamiliar or which they have come to think of as less de- 
sirable. It may also demand changes in the processes people use. 
Aluminum, tin, glass, and rubber are only a few of the materials 
already available in limited amounts for civilian use. People are 
asked to conserve electricity. At the same time they are being re- 
quested to grow and preserve more food, to give time to civilian 
defense, to help in relief work. Home economics can help people 
simplify their living even as they make every effort to maintain 
fine and wholesome personal and family life in surroundings that 
are clean and orderly and restful. People must be taught to use less 
expensive foods, to prepare nutritive and appetizing meals at 
ess cost. They must learn to preserve foods by other means than 
canning when new containers are needed. 

The careful use of one’s possessions takes on new meaning today, 
eop e me been extravagant in their use of money, time, and 
materia things at every level of living. Throughout the depression 
lome economics proved over and over again that it could help 
peop e i\e better on what they had, even at the lowest level of 
Un ”' areful use involves more careful buying. Poor buying is 
^ a n ™ tter °f the values people want; partly, lack of knowl- 
, ‘ ^ 6 neC ? t0 * Cam tQ k Uy * n re ^ ation to purpose, to use, 
wisel °d ^ * nv<dved - The Y need also to learn to use more 
Care and^ do * b ’ n &* household furnishings and equipment, 
teach hT r s k° l dd take on new meaning in home economics 
cred rn^ ^ e ^° r t should be made to prevent the low- 

nprsrmii^ 1 C comes from letting things go whether it is 

care for P? 0 ™*?"’ clot l ,es » °r the house. Girls can be taught to 
clothes t] la * r * l ? t * s km* to be clean and to have well-cared for 
mean- !rou 8h their own efforts. Selection should take on new 
in the warfrobe 6 " bdng selected t0 fl11 a definite place 

hnmp '*! ,vb * cb recreat ional needs are met is of concern to 
nomics. Life is more serious and purposeful for many 
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, , fnre Tensions of all kinds, how- 

people than it has ever een wholesome fun, relaxation, real re- 
ever, will also be increased. important under such con- 

creative activities become ntcreasmgly ;r in recent 

ditions. Too many people have w the m ovies, or getting into 
years by turning on the radio, g = Th h ave broadene d and 
the car. All these types have valu . y ^ * whole , however, 
enriched the lives of many pe°P e- Ration. Lack of money 
have long needed a more active >P ded; rationing of tires, 

will curtail the number o m0 ' ' ;!dren a nd young people wi 
reduce the use of autos. Many ch Und o£ £u n suited to 

need to be taught to make tlieir on Tbey nee d w be guide 

the life and community in which t ey , . od _ t he people and its 
in getting acquainted with the nel 8 should be encouraged to 
material resources for recreation. sim ilar interests. Some 

develop hobbies and to find peop ; things for other pco 

of their leisure time should be used m do.n„ ^ ^ ^ may 
pie. Some girls may enjoy gi-ovymg happier for other people, 
also use these flowers in making t meaningful- It is u 

People are happiest when life as war to give mean- 

fortunate that it takes something a * ch ; n g should be so directe 

ing to the lives of many peop e. , eace that follows, n 

that life is as rich and meaningfu gr0 „p feels that i 

meantime, it is extremely ifPf^^The home economic 
has a constructive part to P those she teaches to m P 

teacher should endeavor t° hel P a ro ay help the schoo , 

live and constructive ways in w i ob i e ms. Many ca 

home, and the community meet the. P de£ense an d rcl.e 

things to do in the community m ua ls, care for the 

work. They may render assistance to tndrn^ ^ an o , d lady left 
for an evening for a woman who may accept certain 

alone, help an old man with his gar • outside labor or 

home responsibilities to prevent the need ^..ngand 

free older members for services they he i p . The 

preserving food may be a way m wine * ‘ > the ir knoidedg 
economic! teacher can assist them m nterp^ agncultu^ 
of nutrition into garden plans o car ; ng for it. A arg 
teacher can help them in planting • 
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ber of families in small towns can have gardens at home. Others 
can secure the use of vacant lots. 

Attention has been called to these community needs of interest 
to home economics — not to set a pattern but to point to some of 
the things which those concerned with planning the program 
should think about and the direction in which their solving of the 
problems may well lie. These will be needs of all communities in 
this country as long as war lasts. Which needs are most important 
in a community or which home economics can do most in solving 
a ; e t0 be decided locally. Many communities have been 
c langet greatly by the building up of industries and camps and 
y the influx of people beyond their ability to care for them. These 
changes will bring still other needs. 


Special Offerings To Meet Emergency Needs 

inn need ^ em ^ as ‘ s ‘ n * 10tne economics courses to meet chang- 
hcre Tl CQnsistcnt w “h ll,e philosophy of education expressed 
which flip ^ r ^ sent cmer gency simply opens up more fronts on 
todav mi Se C ,’ a . n ® es sbou ' d be made. The emergency situation 

cour^adurid Iikely ,o demand **** »p - 

cause of ihp “ ! cducatIon 15 very certain to be needed. Be- 
tion should 1 ^ . emands made u P on the time of adults, instruc- 
shortcsuil „ St uf ped '° itS bare ^ntials -d given in the 
of family m P T S1 1 C ' I ' Iany WiI1 be faced w!th serious problems 
n.tn™ ™ C ' n !?r ly -ring, family ft- 

family with lp« ' ous ehold buying, feeding and clothing the 
end caring for t i,?° n i. y ’^° nSerVlng m:iteriaIs . protecting health 
from those de I • T ” ese P r °blems may sound no different 

instruction will * T * n the P ast ’ TitIes ma y be the same but 
many rcsnrrt* ^ l ° more functional, emphasis changed in 
AH and mor c «nits offered, 

cst anti ability in lt>U ^- ®!' en instruction at their level of inter- 
in caring f or .* . ni ! tr,tlon interpreted into a usable plan for them, 
in weighin'* v-iW 1Catl1 ’ . m meetin g their buying problems, and 
they want most tJ"' US "' S , tllcir "sources to secure the tilings 
> should also be given the opportunity to learn 
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„ hp ne eded to solve many of them, 

them. Coordinated effort tull . Home economics may 

Classes for adults may help " - n , tances - provide the balance 
render a third service in many P ^ the values they 

wheel for fine, wholesome ’ F J stress and strain, 

cannot afford to lose, least of all m times gr 

„ pan- Help Home Economics 

Wavs in which the common. * wWch home economics 

Emphasis has been placed on na^s mv tQ roe et com- 

should change its courses and p help the community 

munity needs and how home econotn ‘ “„i,y in turn has its » 
directly to solve its problems. T e hQme econo mics cumcu- 
sponsibilities to home economics. omm unity planning, 

lum should be the outcome of school an ^ and this must 

The department must have com . roust believe in w at “ 
be more than financial. The com ^ t he work. It must ma 

being done and encourage students educational pu - 

available its resources to the ^^or learning can be se- 

poses. Many experiences the P“P* onom ics has a contri utl 
cured only in the community. Home e Utfle unless car- 
lo make to vocational guidance ' individual studenu. 

tied over into tryouts in areas " mm $ the m. Sm- 

This will be possible only as the common JV „ ipir schoo l study ■ 

i 1 i„ a»vr^prienC 


tied over into tryouts in immunity P rovl , . 

Thu will be possible only as the C rop l e ment their school s^ In- 
dents also need work experiences t0 1 st provide them. ‘ 

If they are to be real, the ““"“"r of the guided home 
tion has been made in a P revlo “ work and home projec 
experiences in the form of home P ‘ f or its students, 
which the school is seeking ««*"[ provide the atmosphe 
It is important also that tbe ^ ^ng up, and th« >t d° 
that students need for fine, "* 0, “°“ v frnuch to do with **8^ 
its share in educating them. “ ' ldren -_the situations ro ^ ^ 

era l conditions of living f° r c 1 family discor > tc 

they, come to school, the atmosphere o ^ ^ adequa^ 

happiness. They are largely res? condit ions, whether I ^ a 
deep, food, and healthful living nee d to kn 

the world courageously or a 1 
‘See pp. 91-94. 
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can be financed privately; providing better play opportunities for 
children of all ages . 4 

These programs represent a type of coordinated effort to be 
sought. Teachers of home economics should become acquainted 
with them as opportunities present themselves. For the present, 
however, most teachers will need to be satisfied with cooperation 
on a smaller scale. Each teacher can make a beginning, however. 
She can get acquainted with other home economists and with rep- 
resentatives of other agencies having similar concerns. Together 
they can study the needs of those they are serving, find out what is 
cing done, agree on a division of responsibility in meeting new 
nee sucb e ff° r t niore should be accomplished in less time 
and with a conserving of resources. 


Sharing in Community Enterprises 


The community will have many activities going on in which 

™ e , c< ' onomics can share, many in which the department will 
asked to help. Some <n„Wc be interested in WO rking for 


home economics a „are, many m 

thenar hCl £ ?° me Students wiU be interested in working l 
I r ° SS j 1 1CrS bnd otber opportunities for service. A 
the den ^ nCe t0 dec ‘ de at what place or places both she and 
tint /T m f nt 0111 com ribute most. There is always grave danger 
. .. CaC 1Cr ma V be ca lled upon to use her time in unprofitable 
ofliniir S ^ W and but tbe da Y h as only a certain number 
tiling *1 S f IS n °. t care ^ u i a H b er free time may be used in doing 
well ^ ° l ^ ess lining an d experience can do equally 

minvr j i0n t .° > l l ,ose activities which a community may initiate, 
needs Tl mUn,tlcs need t° have their attention called to other 
mea^erne^ ^r°? 6 ma ^ not be aware their health problems, the 
and youn SS ° * ^ recrcat * ona l opportunities available to children 
livintr nr tcns * ons under which many children are 

are needs 1^° n ” mber tbat arc neglected, to cite only a few. These 
economist u $ r° U ^ rcc fg n * 7ed by a community-minded home 
community rcs P° ns ' b *l*ty will be to make them real to the 

vidin" tnnl r ^ ma ^. tben them use home economics in pro- 
p •>* ° r mcct ‘ n S their needs or get other agencies to help 
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INTERrKt * 

1 i 1P easv for them to maintain 
today's happenings. It will .not a w.} ^ y£[ that is essen- 

poise and self-confidence in the y ^ ^ purposcs for those they 
tial if home economics is to sen ^ what extent home 

teach. Each teacher may wel a functioning philosophy o 

economics has helped her a recreational outlets, goo 

life; has provided her with ^ole^n {amily living. Are others 
health habits, a fine attitud money, uses her other 

aware of these values as she spend (Q the sc hool and 

sources, decides upon the ser ^‘^“ economics encourage others 

community? Does her use o con f,dence in its values, 

to seek help in the area, buna up 

yNTERPRET.NO HOME ECONOMICS ^ 

Education should not he ^"K # of N ° ** 
This becomes of paramount lin P carried out by one g 

is fought, paid for, or its peace made a ^ today wU 

eration. Many persons in t' eir -phey and those ma Y 

hear the immediate burdens of war. Th ey^ ^ peace which 
younger will play an importan p the ' vaS ° 0 f 

Wows and in building the soaety fo ' receive 

The education these children and Aoung P £ ^ „„ the goals 
great importance if society is to adr childhood 

for which it is striving. --.nnrtant business 

Learning is always the ^‘^ormally and outside^ 
and youth. Much of it takes p f or the contac com . 

school. Parents are largely respo ^ years. The larg ^ 

which this learning is acquire m family m 3 jjj 

munity shares this responsibiluyj^ ^ attitude 
These extra-school influences f tha t those outside t ^ 

toward schooling. It is importan what they can t 

know what is going on in the school^ ^ *a ^ 

it attain its goals. They mns society cannot die r ela- 

part of life today, something " 1 ^ the sc hool and to s ^ wor j.. 

Parents need to know the goa ; n fl u ences whic imitations 

tionship oE the school to the ot ' appreciate t e d;[ j cren t 

They need moreover to understand^ ^ working m a 
of the school when outside in 
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wholesome home atmosphere and desirable living conditions mean 
in the growing up of children and in their readiness to learn. 

Regardless of the ideals which the home economics department 
stresses in personal and home living, they will mean little to most 
students unless they see them interpreted into action in life out- 
side. Some one has said that young people will profit most from 
fewer critics and more good examples. Providing these good 
examples is a community responsibility. The ways of living which 
home economics seeks can be attained only as the school, the home, 
and the community work together to achieve goals mutually 
agreed upon, and as each understands the other and all work to- 
gether. 


Home Economics Practices Its Philosophy 

th^i° me econom * cs W *U mean most both to the students and to 
C0I ? munit ? as il practices what it teaches. Students will 

* . ,/ CSt 3 . S 1 ie ^ See * ts principles in action and as they help inter- 

r ^ concrete ^nations. This means then that the home 
ated ™!?\j >r ° Sra ™ Pl anned carefully, its resources evalu- 

teicher nn j V1SCly USC< * ln atta ining the goals set up. The 
tension, a T S Wil1 wei S h values as they plan, seek to avoid 
fully r’ * , tl l . ,n erta ^ e no more than they can carry out success- 
department Hn ^l ^° SS ^ e will be done to simplify work in the 
mcnt i ’ ^ \ 16 same time maintaining an attractive depart- 
to run 1 ™ csome working atmosphere. They will endeavor 
value? Tl ° n ° m !“ n V as a department, sacrificing no important 
avoiding W * " 0r ^ t0 ^ ee P the department in good order, 
there win'l down ' at 'th e-heel appearance. Throughout the work 
in<* of mat ^ we *Shing of values as to essentials, wise buy- 

repair F.v Cna l nnd ^ urn *shings, careful use, thoughtful care and 
tliev vnri- P ° .° Tt made to live the ways of democracy as 

teach, to l 0c,Cl ’ e . r ‘ ^hey arc values the teacher is endeavoring to 
in the school” 0 ^ ° UtS ^ de the school. They should be lived 

ectmomi« C i ier * iersc ^ should try, in addition, to practice the home 

• pp c ? 1C tcac ,es * 6 Many teachers will be touched closely by 
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„M„ S available » .to ■ 

concern itself with the objecti Q f ; nstru ction. Finished 

used to achieve the goals, or t le showing the work of the 

products offer one of the easiest w< > de a dinner served the 

department-a fashion show of gar™ 6 " urn ; tur ’ e , a home-improve- 
school board, a display of refinis le mediums will show 

ment project. Of necessity any one ^ £ wor k. 
only a small segment even of t tat p i . ave a limited concep- 
There is always danger that peop £ what it ca n and is doing, 

tionofhome economics, see on y a pa given to showing tie 

For that reason special attention s to i iu man relationships as 

scope of the program: that it ea s ' family living; that foo 

well as the physical aspects of person prep aring, a nd servin ° 

study is marketing, nutrition, p an & . n its center arou" 
meals, care and preserving foot , should also be shown t ia 

all aspects of home and family i e - . j lom e problems, a 

instruction concerns itself with P erso dresses to supple™ 6 " 1 

schedule that will make work easier at ’ di£t for an anemic 

the personal wardrobe, care of a 1 j n understanding a" 

brother; that it is concerned with g" and att ; tu des for living 
sympathy between family members, 1 Attention shoul 

with other people and for homemaking. especI ally to 

called to instructional techniques t a concern for P 

growth in achieving the ways o e _^ d concerns, increase 

sonality, the extension of group inter ij v i n g in ways persona 

ability to direct one's own learning a 


— to direct one s own — - - . 

satisfying and socially acceptable econo mics through gi = 

The opportunities to interpret i unlimited- There 

e experiences in the field " ns for caring *e 


The opportunities to interp t unlimitcu. * - , 

people experiences in the field 1S , 3 Kest ions for caring ° > . 

epidemic of influenza. Menus and gS ^ q£ disease are i 
sick at home and for preventing the P ed in the paper. 

°ft by a home economics class an P o£ the difficulties o 
tpring. A class has made a special f t lirougli° ut > , 

itg an adequate diet in that “^‘^ving the diet throng 
T| >eir study includes suggestions fo P exte nsive home p 
a better planned garden and through mo 
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direction from it. School people in turn must face frankly their 
responsibility in helping the public to see its place in the edu- 
cation of children and to accept its share in the task. Little of 
value can be accomplished unless the two groups work together 
with mutual sympathy and understanding. 

Children in school too often take going to school for granted. 
They do not understand the meaning of an education, the long 


struggle that preceded public education, the large number of chil- 
dren who for one reason or another have no such opportunities 
now. They fail to see their place and their responsibility in get- 
ting an education. They think of education as ceasing when school 
attendance is over instead of as a continuous process with a period 
of intensive application in formal schooling during childhood 
and youth. A different feeling toward organized educational op- 
portunities needs to be built up. 

Home economics is expensive from the standpoint of space and 
urnis ungs, the size of classes taught, maintenance needed to give 
a equate instruction, materials required by the pupils, and time 
guen to the subject. It has not yet made a definite place for itself 
in t e t un ing of many school people and many parents. All too 
are y is it seen as an essential in the growing up of youth — a 
su ject that can contribute to the development of desirable atti- 
uc es toward home and family life, to the acquiring of increased 
* m I' 1 ”® and wor king with other people, and to an under- 
d* l!* 1 ?, ° 1 e mean * n g of the social progress of the race. Un- 
hnm*. e ^ ° n ? reason people have not seen this is because 
Howe eC ° n . 0ITllcs teac hers often have fallen short in their teaching. 
onenH Cr> ln t},ose brings being done well, the teachers have fre- 
methrJi *1^ t0 * nb>rm f he public of their objectives, the 
coonpr ^ are to attained, the areas in which its 

ated All 10 } 11 15 ne ^ ded ’ and tbe wa y s in which results can be evalu* 
to 1 1 C i SC ma ke the interpretation of home economics 

a SC !° 01 Sta ^’ and la V P u blic extremely important, 

nomi , ,aS a ! read y been called to ways in which home eco- 

ticipation^sTn'^ 1 ' 1 ' '° the Iife . of the communit y- This P ar ‘ 

Two ml elective way of interpreting home economics, 

forming 101 mec ^ ums are ab o available. One has to do with in- 
peop e of the work of the department; the other, with 
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11 one kind o£ material where another 
Certain occasions call for one k d^ ^ adapted to the 

would be most ineffective. The ™ publicity. Whatever 

group, the occasion, the time, and the Steading in 

is told should be true and so = prese ntation from a school 

any way. A lay group needs a differ P thing . xhe center 

group. There should be no attemp ;n with n0 attempt to 

ol interest should stand out as in a ^ die imagination; 

fill in all the details. Some things may e ^ advertising, 

others, to be told the next time. feature articles will be 

good commercial displays, and well -written ^“nt. 
helpEul in planning ways of pub icn g done - n home eco- 

Frequently, the significance of what i = ^ students . Fre- 
nomics is taken for granted by oti ‘ ^ resu lts are pre- 

quently, also, when shown to other ’ de to show how the 

sented merely as things done. No e or do a gr ea t deal to 

activities fit into a program. The stu en . de ;£ t hey them- 

Wp in educating others in the sc oo , - s a balanced mea , 
selves see clearly the underlying purpose. prepared in f° rt y 

costing seventeen cents, which ary principal than See 
minutes,” means a great deal more ° are e xperiment- 

what we cooked today.” Statements sue - ^ Qther a vegetable 
mg with fat in cakes; this one has butter ^ and melting it in 
bt. Tomorrow we are creaming tie a which will recom 

*e Other,” point to simple expenmenuum 

mend itself to any scientifically mmde P ses is decided y 

A bulletin hoard especially for ex u ^ sc jt 00 l very large. 
Wurth while. If the department is iso a e dor> the library, o 

a bulletin board or exhibit case in a rna out side the ^ e P B 7 . 
Principal's office will be more usefu ‘ these 3ge ncies 
ment. Students should share in the The nature of 

mforming others of the work of the P ^ bu „ etin board o 
die material which may be used eithe 

a display case i S unlimited. r i ass es. Mothers es P CC1 ‘ , 

, farents should be invited to visit the d od The girls- 
should be urged to come at a regu a tiinc as specia S' 

them come a few » » , d l.ome pro) 


De urged to come at. <>• o t a time -r; n :. 

interested in having them come a fe ‘ idua , and home P J 
,0 see a normal day in the department. In ^ q£ tlic work, 
eels offer an opportunity to show an 
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vation of foods, and these materials are published. Points of gen- 
eral social conduct and table manners with special emphasis on 
the needs of boys are presented at an assembly program just be- 
fore the football team plays its first game away from home or 
before the debating team goes on a trip. Adult classes offer an- 
other medium for acquainting people with the values in the field. 

Timeliness is important in any type of publicity. There are 
certain events to which home economics activities are naturally 
related — education week, a project for better housing, a baby 
clinic by the health unit. To give publicity to home economics 
at such times is making use of public interest already aroused, 
and in no way detracts from the original activity. It shows, rather, 
another agency interested in the same fundamental purposes. For 
home economics to try to attract attention at some types of activi- 
ties, however, is not worth the effort. A field or play day when 
sports have the stage may be such an event. Home economics is 
not in competition with physical or play activities in the school, 
and should not have to compete for attention on such a special 
da). If part of the day is given to viewing school exhibits and part 
to sports, that is a different matter. Often, however, the exhibits 
are to be viewed only when anyone is tired of watching the sports. 
Seasonal opportunities for putting certain phases of the work 
^ ^ T0U P are es P e cially pertinent. Reports of home projects 
mi e just as interesting and may bear more fruit with entering 
stu ents and their families if run in the local paper about the 
time school opens. An assembly program on good manners will 
mean more before the football banquet or the junior-senior play 
ian a month later. A skit on “better babies" will be more effective 
t ian suitable clothes for different types” at the time the parent- 
is er association is planning its summer round-up. Undoubtedly 
1C /f. a . fe a ^ so P s >' c hologicaI times for certain types of educational 
pu 1Cl t), such as serving a meal to the school board as one step 
m stowing the school officials and teachers that the department 
ins a program which is being seriously handicapped by lunches for 
\ isiting teams or absence from class for play practices or basket ball 
games. r r 

Certain types of publicity fit best with certain mediums. Cer- 
tain groups can be reached more easily in one way than another. 
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. 1 , . c,, nr . snappy, illustrated talks by 
o! local civic and social clubs. Short, PP> (he wb ole 

several girls are more effective 1 an ° ible . a number of 

time. An entire evening s entertainm entire program 

one-act plays and a feiv plays long en01 ° ub i; c ity. More differ- 

are available. The short ones are better for pubhcit^ ^ ^ 

ent points can be presented in i d rtment will add in- 
featuies showing the actual w or 

terest. , .... p v hihits in downtown 

Exhibits are a good medium for P u . bhC ‘ y torekeepe rs , ar e usually 
store windows may be quite e ectl ' e ; m be 0 f two types, 
very willing to allow space. Such ^ “ ' tbe home economics 
One kind will utilize tl.e goods of 0 « ^ be a school- 

class selecting and arranging them. furniture store, a 

girl's bedroom or a convenient ltc en ^ exhibit may be a 
schoolgirl's wardrobe in a department s o ^ cotton dresses 
combination of school products an sto scboo j dresses, refin- 
made at school and piece goods suita > e . j b ; t entirely of school 
ished furniture and paints. It may e an y a display window, 
products, occupying a comer or an f* , ned foods. Placards 
school-made garments for children or sc r sbou ld give proper 
should tell simply and clearly the story 

credit for the work. . ff nt medium for educating 

The exhibit at school offers a di county fairs aie 

t h e , _ the local an „, lt ; n to 


'he exhibit at school offers a i er and CO unty fairs a y e 
public. In some communities t e o bJts roa y be put into 
id i«v tr» get publicity. Materia ° dresses, refims e 

s° the finished work of “ on or arrangement. 


good way to t ,. . „ a5 u,— — 

three groups: the finished work of the ’ n or arra ngement, 
furniture, cooked food; exhibits showm ^ demo nstrations 

a child’s play comer, a convenient '* sU jt out of fathers, 

°f work being carried on, as making, ,:r d measuring children. 

spraying paint on furniture, " e D o types. 

complete exhibit may combine t e - nts should be ep 

. any kind of exhibit certain g ene ‘ . im portant factor i 

m mind if the results are to be success - - bit and for dm 
the :i,hle both for the e. ^ of exb ,bi 


— - ut-mg uiw.vs. — . tr ncr an U 

spaying paint on furniture, sveig ° ^e types . 
fne complete exhibit may combin points shoi 

* n any kind of exhibit certain § ene import- 

** m ' n d if the results are to be success ' exb ibit and for dm 
amount of space available both fo . the kind of 
ysewing it. If the audience must keep ./exhibit should sta 
ls limited. The story told by any par * tion should be 

° ut at a glance. The printed words of a size 3 nd so placed 

du ced to a minimum and should be o 
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principal, superintendent, and teachers should be invited to visit 
the work. Students should be urged to see what others are doing 
and to invite people to see their work. Mothers may be invited to 
visit the projects of other pupils. 

Many people cannot give enough time to getting acquainted 


with the work to get a really comprehensive picture of it. For 
them especially, the department may plan special programs or spe- 
cial days. An open house in connection with some other school 
activity which is going to bring people to school is one way. Stu- 
dents may act as hostesses, showing the people through in small 


groups. Having a girl take visitors all the way through is usually 
more effective than allowing them to find their way about or hav- 
ing them pass from one person to another. The open house may be 
in connection with a special meeting, a play or program, an 
out-of-town assembly speaker, or an art exhibit. The father-son 
banquet or the father-mother-son-daughter night, put on jointly 
by agriculture and home economics classes, may afford an excellent 
opportunity for showing the work of the department. 

Special programs may be utilized to acquaint people with the 
work of the department. Assembly programs afford a fine oppor- 
tunity to get over certain points. Whatever it is should be short, 
c ear, and well done. It should center around one or two points, 
t may be an exhibit of work done, as a fashion show or a playlet, 
as a skit on manners. It may be the well-dressed girl and the one 
ressed in bad taste going to school, to church, and to a party, 
ans may be made For a talk on home economics by a special 
speaker or by some one from another field who has talked to the 
mme economics class. A lawyer, after presenting information 
concerning laws affecting the home, marriage, and children to a 
lome economics class, may be asked to give certain parts of his 
ta to the whole student body. He can be introduced by a mem- 
cr o the class who tells briefly what the class has been studying 
e ore presenting the special speaker. A doctor could be asked to 
te low society safeguards the health of the family. 

tort features which might be given in connection with other 
activities are either a fashion show of children’s clothes between 
1 1C l C p a or s ^ lort ^its featuring various phases of the 
"° r '* rcf l Uent ly there is opportunity to appear on the program 
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as to be easily and quickly read from the viewer’s position. Move- 
ment attracts attention. A demonstration when space permits, an 
explainer, or a moving mechanical device adds to the effectiveness. 
Exhibits should be clean and orderly in the beginning and straight- 
ened and freshened several times during the day. Actual food 
should be limited to the kinds that will look well over a long 
period unless it is to be changed frequently. Food should be kept 
protected from insects and dust. 

Newspapers and magazines offer other mediums for acquainting 
people with home economics. Material for publication falls into 
two large classes — news and informational. The news variety may 
run as straight news or may be a feature article. The best news- 
paper publicity for most departments is in the local or county 
papers. Many books on writing for newspaper publication are 
available, but probably as good a source of help in writing as 
any for the home economics teacher is the study of the newspapers 
and magazines themselves. Some English teachers can assist in this 
writing although the usual type of written composition is not 
what is wanted. 

^hat is news for a local or county paper is usually not news 
or a paper having a state circulation. Articles should center 
around the department or the students, and not the teacher. Con- 
tests, special programs, exhibits, cooperation with community 
actiMties are news. A bird’s-eye view of the work of the depart- 
ment, t e home project program, and the homework and school- 
!'° r ° 0ne ar e suitable materials for feature articles. Time- 
ness enters into both news and feature articles. It is more 
portant in news, however. Informational articles should be 
,* °" a - ^ le ) should be written with a special group in mind, 
mi U H f C l Car ^ w *tten, easily understood and interesting. They 
Onl^ P^ ase borne economics subject matter, 

totrrt? ^ ^ P U ^ S anc * tea chers, schools and communities, work 
nm-ced^ ' VI ^ ec * ucat * on be a success. Goals must be mutually 
out u P° n anc * the various responsibilities for carrying them 
Tlmscl CrS , t0 ?^ anc * acce pted. The larger society needs the schools. 
• f l °° s ’ * n lurn * can reach a high level of effectiveness only as 
ecomes an integral part of the community. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

the growing teacher 

m is always the work of a 
The good home economics progra ^ profession today 

growing teacher. Most teachers w e . n curr i c ulum. Subject- 
have completed a four-year, teacher- jearned; habits, atti- 

matter has been acquired; new to: m< l largely a period of 
tudes, and ideals formed. This wi ia ' supervised. If it ^ as 
formal education, often closely d ' rect . b ,. £ t p, a t her education 
been good preparation, the teacher wi next, however, 

for teaching is only well begun. j)j j,e 0 pp 0 rtumtie 

will be largely in her hands. All ar ° u " , : nES they know, expe 
for learning, people willing to tea ^ must take the initiative 
riences hers for the taking. She, ° 

in securing these values. , heT i 0 b better an to 

The teacher who sincerely wants, to c heck constantly ot 
know more about her field, who is wi ' lue in reaching 1 1 

bet practices and her knowledge ° r teachin g in the l'8 ht ° e 
goals setup, who desires to modify ma ke her °" n 

new needs and new findings, w 10 so od beginning t0 "‘ 
hcher and more satisfying, has made a omics teacher seems 

continuing her own growth. The ro™® {or ] earn ing than tea ^ 
10 have more opportunities close at b h to teach he , 

in other fields. The homemaker R contr ibute to 

W are on every side. The shopkeeper ^ The «« 

knowledge of values, brands, style, goo {orinat ion of h °" 5 ing 

Papers and ■women’s magazines carry ^ 
products, dress, methods of work, ft • ]ts as well as o d 

°f children. OW™tinn of behavior of ad ‘ .. , e i a tionslups . 


dress, methods of work, finances u ^ ^ as of ch. 
of children. Observation of behavior oE ad ^ re l a tionslup 
15 » rich source of material for teac ° ]earn ; n g are w i bc 

child development. The possibilities rf the teacher m^ w 

Materials contributing to the 8 r ®Vj asses: those ' v .’. lC ; n home- 
pouped roughly into three genera s or of skill® 

er techniques either of teaching p r0 
455 
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• f he teacher information about fabrics, 
Shopkeepers can give the react d ds> furn iture 

color, design, manufacture, brands, p J ^ same 

construction, utensils, leather goo • * k ; ncr along some line 
things, but most of them will fate person who really 

which the teacher does not know, ro . p rom others she 

knows, she will acquire a fund o m or £mentS; misinformation, 
may secure sales points, mislea mg s ^ tea ch the consumer 
thus adding to her basic material as to w ^ or rac ; a j patterns 
about buying. Families with different cu ^ cooking, at- 

have much to give: different socia cust ° ’ g uc j 1 contributions 
titudes toward family life and rearing c u understanding 

lead to breadth of view and great* : sympaf Y ^ 
on the part of the class members an o contribute much to 

The habit of evaluating her tea< J’" S ld we ll ask herself 

growth of the teacher. Questions w ic can t he results be 

are: What did the pupils learn today )ac k o£ prepara- 

measured? If the goals were not reache , at that time? 

firm on my part or asking too much o Y Di(J the pupi s 
Was this the most important thing ;t the ir problem or 

Progress through guidance or dictation^ g a good prod- 

wine? Was learning sacrificed in any t ■ more resourceful, > 

««? Will the pupils be more independen , ^ pro blcm, m 

fetable to direct their own learning in nr2a nizcd into b mt ‘ 
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making activities, those which supplement her technical or pro- 
fessional knowledge through new findings and experiences, and 
those which enrich her own living as a person. Obviously these 
are not separate and distinct materials. In each group the learning 
acquired may be specific things she wishes or needs to teach; or 
it may contribute to that fund of material commonly spoken of 
as “background,’’ which adds to understanding and appreciation 
of life as well as education and increases the scope of her horizon, 
but which is not passed on directly to the pupils. The result in 
learning for the teacher may be changed ideals, attitudes, stand- 
ards of value, new behavior patterns, or abilities in both her per- 
sonal living and her teaching. 


Opportunities on the Job 

A best way for every one to do a thing is rare. This applies both 
to homemaking activities and to teaching procedures. Certain con- 
ditions may cause one way of doing to be best at that time or for 
that person. A girl, ready to put in sleeves, asked the teacher the 
best way to do it. Another girl said that she didn’t see how there 
could be a best way, that the kind of material, the kind of sleeve, 
and how well one could sew would help determine the best way 
to put in sleeves at that time. 

Pupils will know procedures that are different from the teach- 
ers. Their mothers will know others. Just as the teacher asks the 
girl who objects to the school’s way because it is different from her 
mother s to try it in order that she may know two ways from which 
to c loose, so will she be open-minded to what the students and their 
mot iers can teach her. The classes will be encouraged to bring 
new recipes, new facts, different ways of carrying on home activi- 
ties. ome of this material will contribute to her store of knowl- 
e ge. Some will be worth ■while in helping her to acquire skill in 
ju ging techniques and information. Some will be proved wrong 
or isortliless. Some teachers decide on the procedure to be used 
an te the class what to do and hoiv to do it, and some teachers 
encourage questioning and contributions from the class. Some are 
iw ing to learn with the class; others are afraid to admit they do 
not know. 
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popularity and see tvhat part of it offers a lesson to the growing 
teacher. The desirable quality may be being friendly with the 
patrons, cooperating with the principal, offering to do extra jobs, 
always being on time with duties assigned, being interested in the 
activities of other teachers, showing sympathy with the pupils’ 
problems, making a special effort to meet the parents. Insincerity 
is not to be encouraged, but some teachers are so busy with their 
immediate job that they fail to see it in relation to the work of 
others. Some teachers seem to distrust their co-workers who are 
happy in their work, who have time to play, and who like the 
people in the community. There is nothing inconsistent in de- 
veloping an agreeable personality, in being a charming person and 
a good teacher. Above a certain level of knowledge of subject 
matter and ability to teach, increased success trill come to the 
person who has the more pleasing personality, the more likable 
qualities. 

The principal and superintendent can be of great assistance to a 
teacher. The beginning teacher's most serious problems are those 
of organization and management; of fitting all the jobs needing 
attention into a tvorking system; of evaluating the demands made 
upon her and the program; and of adjusting to her new relation- 
ship as teacher, especially at the secondary level, and of fitting 
her social conduct to the standards of the community. The prob- 
lems are hers; no one else can solve them For her; but tin administra- 
tive officer, concerned with the development and success of 
teachers, can be of great help after she has thought her way through 
to tentative solutions. He should also have help to give in setting 
up a program of work and in making general plans. The principal 
who is really a supervisory principal will go much further in 
helping with instructional problems, visiting classes, criticizing 
constructively teaching plans, teaching and testing procedures, 
pointing the way to improvement. The teacher should ask for this 
help. 

Supervision is available to many home economics teachers today. 
The supervisor's job should be seen both by tfie teacher and the 
supervisor as one of teacher education. Unless pupils arc belter 
taught because of her work, she lias no job; and since she does not 
teach classes, her work is to teach teachers, to help them grow so 
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for engaging in joint enterprises. Visiting in the homes of the 
pupils, getting to know the families of students, and seeing how 
they meet the problems of home living will contribute to her 
growth. Most of these experiences are common to teachers in 
vocational programs. Other teachers will find them worth while 
as well. Some teachers need to seek a new job. They have gotten 
from the one they hold most of what it offers in the way of growth. 
Many jobs, however, have possibilities that teachers have not yet 
explored. 

Every school system has teachers who are better than others. 
Some are more successful in getting creative work done; others, 
in leading class discussion or in conducting laboratory work so that 
provision is made for individual differences; still others, in getting 
pupils to bring problems to class for solving or in pupil-teacher 
relationships. All teaching has much more in common than many 
home economics teachers realize. The area which can properly 
be called “special methods in home economics” is without doubt 
very limited. The growing teacher will then look to all good 
teachers for help. Some of this will be secured through observa- 
tion as to how another teacher handles situations; some of it, in 
casual conversation or in staff meetings; some of it, by asking for 
help. 

One teacher is much interested in measurement. Regardless of 
the field, such a person can help the home economics teacher by 
citing references, criticizing tests prepared, and assisting in inter- 
preting the results. Some beginning teachers have little difficulty 
in testing what the pupils have learned but are unable to diagnose 
die results; they know only that pupils have or have not learned. 

ic science teacher may be able to give help in recognizing funda- 
mental science principles in different homemaking activities. Such 
ic p is usually available for the asking but is rarely offered unless 
sought. 

Just as each school system has its successful teachers from the 
stan point of instructional accomplishment, so has it those who 
stan well with the administrative officers and the community but 
" 10 not ^c doing a good teaching job. The teacher who 
uants to do a sound piece of work is inclined to make light of that 
group. It is worth while, however, to look for the cause of the 
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that in turn the pupils grow. The teacher should look to the 
supervisor for help in improving teaching conditions; for evalua- 
tion and constructive criticism of present procedures; for criticism 
of proposed activities; for suggestions of new ways of doing things; 
for suggestions concerning new fields of study, new learning 
needed, and where it may be secured. 

The teacher should see the supervisor as a co-worker in a joint 
enterprise, a person from whom she seeks help. Different teachers 
have different attitudes toward supervision, just as different super- 
visors have different attitudes toward their job. The growing 
teacher has a list of situations to be discussed, tells what she has 
done (seeking criticism of her procedures), asks what other teach- 
ers are doing, and tries out suggestions given her. She attempts to 
solve her problems but recognizes weaknesses and wants to im- 
prove. She accepts the responsibility for the results of her teaching 
but endeavors to find ways of getting better results next time. She 
is interested in the best ways of doing things and does not see 
criticism as a personal issue. She can look at a problem objectively , 
and does not feel called upon to defend any procedure solely 
because it is hers. 

The wise teacher studies the people connected with the school 
system and evaluates the contribution each may make to her 
growth. It must be recognized that part of the value of this con- 
I 1 e P en< ? s ll P on the other person’s attitude toward giving 

C vr P r * nc ‘P a ^ w h° sees his job as maintaining good order 
ana avoiding friction between the school and parents may have 
v Tt^ 1 ' 6 k e ^ onc * providing a quiet atmosphere in which to 
or \ ie superintendent who sees his job as one of financing the 
oo or p aying politics with the influential powers in order to 
P s jo has not time, vision, or ability to help a teacher. The 
supervisor who inspects merely, checks on the condition of the 
epartment, looks over the garments made, comes to the dinner 
prepared for the school board, and who says she can tell the kind 
of teaching being done by an hour spent at an exhibit of the work 
is no going to contribute much to teacher development. Un- 
fortunate, indeed, is the growing teacher whose lot falls among 
eaders such as these. Even more unfortunate is the teacher who 
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Many states have made provision for state and district confer- 
ences for home economics teachers. Some conferences are held 
during the summer and vary in length from a few days to a few 
weeks. The short conference held before school begins or during 
the early fall is largely for the purpose of projecting a program, 
giving instruction concerning some new point of emphasis, dis- 
cussing problems of the previous year. A conference held during 
the latter part of the year is usually to check progress and discuss 
current problems. The longer period of study, extending over two 
or more weeks, is usually given to organized instructional work. 
Sometimes one program of study is planned for the entire group; 
in other cases several units are set up and the teacher selects 
according to her special needs and interests. Both types of programs 
are usually planned jointly by leaders and participants with the 
needs o£ teachers in mind. The teacher who prepares herself for 
sttch conferences by participating in planning, by thinking through 
er needs, by being willing to present her difficulties for discus- 
on, an y seeking opportunities to talk with other teachers con- 
cerning t eir ttork, will get much from such meetings. Education 
not a passive process for teachers any more than it is for students. 

Growing in Knowledge and Experience 
alUhe'infnrrri “ uld ' earn and *“ve at her immediate command 
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needs skill in baking breads, cakes, and pastries; in making salad 
dressing; in cooking meals; and in preparing desserts. 

Styles of dresses change, bringing new problems in altering 
patterns, in cutting and fitting, in selecting material for different 
styles. Some of the new materials present special problems for the 
amateur. Children's clothing has a style and technique of making 
all Its own. The growing teacher does some sewing during the 
summer, using new materials and new patterns. She sews not only 
for herself but for her mother, fat Mrs. Jones down the street, 
six-year-old Sally, and three-year-old Jimmie next door. The de- 
pression taught people that they could rip and turn and dye, and 
he alert teacher sought opportunities to get experience along these 
stitaiiino-T War ? demands £or eliminating waste, for sub- 
rZ eSS COm ? nty USed materials for the °»es, and for 
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lish prose or the American drama. It is well every now and then 
to go entirely outside one's field. 

Correspondence courses are available in some lines. Some of 
these courses give credit; others do not. Obviously, the type of 
material which can be handled in this manner is limited. Subjects 
in which techniques are to be developed or in which discussion 
is needed to get different points of view are not suited to cor- 
respondence work. Limitations of library facilities may interfere 
with the value of such a course. The radio is increasing the oppor- 
tunity for organized study, and this field should be investigated 
by the home economics teacher. 

Summer schools offer many opportunities for study. The teacher 
may supplement her training along a certain line, study a new 
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Qualities that are lacking but desired may be developed by the 
teacher in the same way as suggested for their development in 
the pupils. Most teachers can count on certain qualities as con- 

the teTche 0 S Tr and hap P iness in ‘^Ching. These qualities of 
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the joint use of the teacher a? hl . gber level are those for 
checking progress. Others Hj. 1 C P” nc *P a ^ or supervisor in 

'he teacher. 6f latest Val prepared for self-rating by 

The teacher ““ by th ' ‘-"her! 

those prepared by others and H ^ ° W rate hersel£ wiU study 

may even wish to talk orer hr' 5 ™” P ° mtS with other people. She 
others. Points to which she w in° W ” evaJuatIon her work with 
personal qualities; knowledge g,ve consi deration will include 
techniques; such abilities a, a- SUb i cct matter and teaching 
evaluate demands and place them"-'” ° tbers in development, to 
and carry out a program to me, *” proper Perspective, to make 
instruction, to work with others nnT a " d evaIuate ‘he results of 
to new learning and a willingness m aUltu 1 de s of open-mindedness 
•See pp. its., ,6 ° -evaluate goals as conditions 
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, mucf become conscious o£ her need for 
rbanee The teacher must Decomc 

study, for new knowledge “^ n ^“ P p^ ona , qualities, training, 
Critical self-analysis of ^ £Va i P uation G f the opportunities 

and experience for do g h j^^^^ attainable program of 

for growth; setting up £ consIstcn t working at it are es- 

improvement; and die co - ^ ^ ^ fullest measure 

sential steps for the teaCl ' . doinCT a n increasingly better piece 

both of happiness and succe ° fine medium G f self-expres- 

of work. Teaching is becomes a good teacher. The 

sion in proportion as tne mu nsta ntly reworked, education 

philosophy of education must relationships to the other 

seen in its broader imp ica 10 j j v £ n g perceived. The home 

social institutions and functions as part of the large society, 
economics teacher must see ie ^ a jj education, both being 
home economics education as P The growing teacher has 

modified with changes in ,.° n „_ b oth in her personal 

as her goal growth in democratic 

and her professional relationship • 
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and high, 73 
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9 £or 81 d « CT “‘ 

269 
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organization of, 29, °° * 
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Adult education agencies ouuide 
school and, 597 
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n°mc vhiting a^d!' 409-4 1 0 
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Adult education { Continued) 
teachers for, 396-397, 408-409 
itinerant, 396-397 
teaching procedures in, 406-409 
types of programs, 395-396 
Adults, home economics offerings for 
394-395 

in further study, interesting, 400- 
402 

m special units, interesting, 405- 
406 6 

need for continuing education, 392 
need for home economics, 393-394 
need for home-life education, 392- 
393 

Agencies, other school, see School 
agencies 

outside school, helpful in teaching. 
122, 188, 200 8 
influencing curriculum, 78, 87-88 
influencing space and furnish- 
ings, 344, 350 

making demands, 438-440, 442 
meeting demands of, 31-32 sq. 
40, 200, 442-443 
see also Community 
Agricultural education, home eco- 
nomics and, 31, 74 igg a 47 
38M87, 406, 414, 431, 439] 

joint projects with, 330 

Aims: I !ec 0 Obiectr D8ram ’ 387 

AUbama , 

Albert)-, H. B., 233, 255 
Amidon, Edna P„ 92, 390, 441-442 
Anecdotal records, 246-247 
AppraluW present offerings, 8, 72- 

ire also Evaluation, Examinations, 
Measurement. Testing, Tesu 
Approbations, attitudes, and und™ 

standings, importance of 79 
steps m attaining objectives. 76 ’ 

Art and home economics, 31, 73, ggo 
419 ‘ " 

Aspects oMiving and home economics. 


Assembly programs, home economics 
and, 195-196, 450 

Atmosphere for working, 32-33, 339 
Band, Bernice, 306 

Behavior, anecdotal records of, 246- 
247 

changed, measure of learning, 28, 
78-79, 102 

objective of education, 75-76, 102- 
103 

forms of, general behavior patterns, 
102-103 

habits and skills, 102 
special abilities, 102 
in unsupervised situation, 29-30, 
226, 273 

Behavior pattern, scientific attitude, 
general, 103, 115, 132 
Behavior patterns, general, objective 
of education, 81, 252 
definition of, 75, 102-103 
difficulty in acquiring, 115 
emotions and, 103, 113-114 
goal of education, 75, 102 
measure of attaining, 115 
outcomes of learning, 102-103, 255 
outcomes of many experiences, 75, 
102-103 

steps in attaining, 1 13-1 16 
Bode, B. H., 15, 18-19, 21 
Books, see Library, Reading materials 
text, see textbooks 
Box Elder County, Utah, 92 
Boys, home economics for, 6, 10, 59, 
170 

early offerings in, 380, 385 
in mixed classes, 18 1-182, 385, 
386, 388-389 

opportunities in, 387-390 
problems in offering, 387-390 
special courses in, 383-386 
teacher’s load and, 390 
values in, 6, 378-380 
vocational agriculture and, 386- 
387 

see also Agricultural education 
m practice cottages and home man- 
agement houses, 384 
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BO S^‘o« £0,380-383 
needs of all, 376-378 

see also Integration 

Bronxville, New Vorfc 44 i-442 

Brown, Muriel W„ 92. 

Budget, departmental, 362 363 

see also Financing 311-312 

Bulletin board, locauon M, 31 

use o£, 156, Mb*' bleins 0 £, 

Business managemen , P 

Management 


Calendar, teaching, ^^nit, 252- 
Central topics in lear b 

253,254,264 & 

Chadderdon, Hester, 2 ' ics to 

«’ 44 " 

445 

professional, 7-H - teacher, 

Characteristics, personal. 

34-36 

learned, 36 u 4 .H5 

ways of acquiri g. 

Charters, W. W-, 58 

Civilian Conservation C P 
Clothing laboratoH, 350 3 mcnt 

see also Cottages, Llep 
Clubs, home econo 
Cole, Luella, 49 illustrative 

Commercial material 5 , 
purposes, 31 1 

selection oE, 3U HuItian Relations, 
Commission on 

S0G ork student. 285-286 

Committee work. 

teacher and, 280 ^rriculum. 57- 
Communhy^and h ^ 414-415. ■ 

audthe's’chool.^f^^tlt.IS. 

and work programs 

4,15 .the 70-71. 44° 

need to know the. 


Community (.Continued) 

-/rtSSSL: building, 32 

^”“ Un hIme n e®nomtaf70-H?43 r 6. 
Conference P r ° c ^^ C j or curriculum 

Conflict, as to 

as to philosophies M education, 13 

“‘to school learning. 98 

rsmvoc^al and general educa- 

“"mpouP living ’ 186487 

a b Xr°hoSe>0 home eco- 

ConsumerTc^omics and home eco- 

n . on " J home economics, to 

Contribution of home 

s“-”- 

,o personal living. 3, l* 58171 
Cooperation^ 

■ curriculum building, 91-94 

m cul 7 _r 420-421 

"'TV® between community and 

needed. 91-82> 199.2OO, 445- 
betu-een home and school, 3.9- 

- 5 » 91-92. *17 
securing- "' id,, B2 ,99 

W' lh °' Lcncics outside the school, 
ace » to * Jinjtion with other 
fields. School agencies 

Cooidina.mn. ;'‘ , t 1 ;J , ! l i" o 3S ' nd " 
wilh other fields. 4.7420 
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Coordination ( Continued) 

see oho Agencies, Agricultural edu- 
cation, Art, English, Indus- 
trial arts, Mathematics, Sci- 
ence, Social studies 
Core offerings, home economics and, 
10, 73, 74-75, 86, 381-383 
types of, 74-75 

see also Integrated homemaking 
program, Integration 
Cost of home economics, 360 
see also Financing 
Cottages, 345 

advantages and disadvantages of, 
345-346 

see also Department 
Counseling, home economics teacher 
and, 11 

Courses of study and curriculum 
building, 94-95 
Creative activity, 100 
Crcathe learning, 98 
Creative problems, 146-147, 260 
Creative values in home economics, 
175-177 

Credit, for home projects, 336 
Criteria, for adult program, 410-412 
for basic learnings, 80-81 
for curriculum building, 25 
for home projects, 323-324 
for insuring interest in activities, 
121 

for planning department, 339-340 
for selecting problems, 258-259 
Criticism, oi education due to lack of 
understanding, 32 

of essay-type examinations, 229-230 
of general school people by home 
economics, 383 
of home economics, 383 
of objective tests, 233 
Cultural education and home eco- 
nomics, 3 

Cumulative records, 366 
Curriculum, balanced, 88-89 
basic considerations in, 69-73 
basic learnings and, 79-81 
building a. 69-73 


Curriculum (Continued) 
changed behavior and the, 75, 78- 
79 

changes in, 89 
definition of, for school, 68 
for student, 68 

individual, for community, 25, 70- 
71 

individualized, 262-263 
learning activities in, 81-88 
learning in other places and, 87-88 
learning unit in, 78, 252 
organization of, 88-90 
other agencies and, 91-94 
phases of home economics in, 89 
subject matter and method in, 81- 
82 

teacher, experienced, and, 95 
inexperienced, and, 95 
teaching environment and, 86-87 
use of, 88-89 
value of, 68-69, 94-95 
see also Curriculum building 
Curriculum building, cooperative 
planning in, 91-94 
evaluation and, 69, 88, 217-218 
objectives of education and, 69, 75- 
77, 252 

objectives of home economics and, 
75-79 

out-of-school interests and, 118 
parents and, 57, 91-92 
philosophy and, 69 
pupils in, 29, 91, 92-93 
selecting activities in, 81-88 
short-time, 68-69 
steps in, 69, 252 
trends in, 262-265 

Curriculum materials as guides to 
teaching, 94-95 

Davis, Florence, 384 
Day’s work, in laboratory activity, 291 
in learning unit, 29, 269-270 
planning the, 270, 274 
unit of teaching, 252 
Day-school program and adult educa 
tion, 399-400 
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Democracy in the **«£ »«* 195 . 

delegating responsibility, 

understanding other people, 196- 
198 

Democratic society, 18 . ob . 

Demoaatic way of life, a 

jective of education, 

failure to achieve, 8, 17, l 8 ^ 186 

learned anew, 17, 99, 185, 202 

learning, 17, 24, 187-188, 435 

XtLt1t'33-U,^5, 187-188 

thinking essential in attaining. 

Demonstrations, adult education a 

407-408 „ 4 

arousing interest through, li 
conducting, 140-141 
materials used in, 290-2 
persons giving, 2S9-29 
purpose of, 109, 288-29 
weaknesses in, 290 

Department, arrangement o . 
as illustrative material, 4 
closing the, 371-373 gl 

dothing laboratory, 3 ^48, 355* 

community and the, 

358 . - • 364 

cost of maintaining. 040 

criteria for planning, 
curriculum limited Y* 
factors controlling, 2 
floors, floor finishes o » 
foods laboratory, 35 
furnishing the, J r, ^ 0 .Gl 

health promoted by, 

heating, 351, 352 


Department of teach- 

ina „ ag ement 7 Of,p 

“PC" 1 "^ students, 342-343 
property o/teacher, 314-315 
screening, 352 344.354 

spaceprov^M ^9 

storage, 343 , 350 

S finishes, 851-3K 

Development, oMiome economics, 1-2, 

personality, oistuden-'^- 166 

Dewey, John, 

fl ' S ." I -ntdeSnT^”"‘ n5 aC ‘ 

DiffiCUU ' dvities^L 
Directed ^^ent of thinking 
^ ,0 Suough,?5>^ S 

directing- 275"277 

forum, , 278-279 

sss-* 

SSfiT" 

value ot, 279 

Din, Lest®" 19 


homelike, 5, 340-34E 3 ^ 9.371 
housekeeping, 86-87, 

influence in teaching* 


’So. 8^7. 176- 

ice in teaching, 

177, 355-358 
inventory, 365 
lighting. 347, 351 
living area, 3-15, 35 
location of, 344-34 


Eckert, 9- see Interpreting 

EdUO "." cdU Sn“i n nuous process, 3., 
Educatiom^ 3g2 

f I homeli'i"S bC8in,inl ' 0mC ' !0 ' 
Ior 310-317 ,20-122 

(o ^iVco"«-r ,,omc ' ,itccdu 

. C3 ai° jn^nloS of * 4 . 

l“" c, ‘ 0 rfrunctionale.U'mt.on 
see ets° 
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Education ( Continued ) 
home economics and general, 9-10 
home economics and vocational, 9- 
1 ° 

need for continuing, 16, 31, 202-203 
needed for self-direction, 202-203, 
203 

Educational environment, and teach- 
ing. 30 

importance of in teaching, 339-340 
see also Cottages, Department, 
Equipment 

Elementary education, cooperating 
with, 431 

home economics and, 11, 31, 380- 
381, 426-427 

home-life education and, 11, 380- 
381 

integration in, 426-427 
Elliott, M. H., 167 
Emotion and learning, 101, 103, 113- 
114 

Emotional maturity, developing, 178- 
180 

of students, 46-47 
of teachers, 39 

Employability, home economics in- 
creases, 4, 6, 379 

English and home economics, 417-418 
Environment and learning. 19-20 
see also Educational environment 
Equipment, as teaching material, 30, 
176-177 

care or, 351, 3G9-371 
need for homelike, 340-342 
points in selecting. 340, 354-358 
see also Department 
Essay-type tests, 229-232 
Evaluation, curriculum building and 
69. 88 

individual differences and. 220, 225, 
227-228 

objectives of education and, 217, 
218, 219-220, 226. 229, 230- 
231, 235 

of growth in problem solving, 214- 
215 

of growth in self-direction, 215-216 
of home economics offerings, 7-8 


Evaluation (Continued.) 
of home project work, 326-327, 331, 
333, 336 

of teacher growth, 468-469 
philosophy of education and, 217, 
229 

pretesting, see Pretesting 
pupil participation in, 30, 83, 217, 
218, 220, 223, 226-227, 245- 
246 

purpose of, 217 
self-direction and, 206 
Evaluation instruments, characteris- 
tics of good, 221-222 
goals of pupils, set by, 220 
home projects as, 227 
I reliability of, 221-222, 224, 234 
validity of, 221-222, 224, 234 
Evaluation program, characteristics of, 
218 

Examinations, essay-type, 229-232 
new-type, 232-242 
see also Evaluation, Tests 
Exchange of classes, 74, 386 
Exhibits, 451-452 

Experiences, curriculum built on, 61, 
69,81. 88 

learning through, 21, 28, 108-111, 
203-204, 252-254, 255-257, 
272 

worthwhileness of, 24, 81, 120, 211, 
326 

see also Activities 

Family-life education, community 
programs in, 92, 396, 441-442 
first concern of home economics, 2, 
2-3, 69-70 

Fees, home economics, 361 
Field of home economics, scope of, 
1-2, GG 

uniqueness of, 2 

see abo Contribution of home eco- 
nomics 

Field trips, planning for, 296-297 
pupil preparation for, 297-298 
school officials and, 296 
values in, 296 
Filing, 313-314, 368 
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Home ( Continued) 
need lor teacher to know, 30, 71, 
319-320 

use of school learning in, 30-31, 91- 
92, 320-321, 322-323 
Home economics, and larger educa- 
tional program, 1, 2, 4, 7-8, 
25, 31-32, 73-75, 414 
and objectives of education, 4, 10, 
75-78, 102-103 
breadth of, 1-2, 378 
broadens field, 7, 301 
challenge to teacher, 6-1 1 
changing trends in, 73-75, 262-265, 
378-380 

criticisms of, 383 
In war time, 436-441 
integrated field, 301, 427 
objectives of, 2-4, 76-79 
offerings to meet emergency needs, 
440-441 

place of, in school program, 10, 73- ^ 
75 

practices its philosophy, 444-445 
problems facing, 6-1 1 
required, 73 

scope of offerings, 74, 383-386 
service value of, II, 31-32, 382 
social change and, 69-70, 320 
subject for girls, 59, 389 
teaching materials, source of, 2, 379 
unique contribution of, 2, 4 
see also Home 

Home economics dubs, 428-429 
adviser and, 429 

Home experiences of teachers, 463-464 
see also Home practice. Home 
projects 

Home practice, 129, 321-322 
scope of, 322 
weaknesses in, 322 

Home project program, well-rounded. 
331-335 

the girl and her, 331-336 
Home projects. 172, 178 
administrative aspects of, 336-337 
adult education and, 410 
as separate activities, 430 
criteria for, 323-324 


Home projects ( Continued ) 
evaluation of, 326-327 
family, 330 
grading, 336 

interest in, 129, 324-325, 329 
life needs and, 178, 322-323, 323-324 
measure of learning, 227, 335 
parents and, 323-324, 328, 330, 331 
place of, 322 
planning, 325-326 
project teaching and, 256-257 
pupil understanding of, 331-332 
records and, 335 

relation of, to school work, 323, 335 

school time for, 328-330 

selection of, 325, 335 

steps in, 332-333 

supervision of, 5, 73, 327, 330 

teacher and, 324-327 

thinking and, 153-155 

value of, 322-333 

Home visiting, 5, 30, 73, 83, 168, 328 
adult classes and, 409-410 
home projects and, 327-328 
out-of-school youth and, 399 
school officials and, 336 
Home-life education, elementary 
level, 10, 380-381 
home and, 316-317, 318, 376 
major objective of education, I, 10 
school and, 377-378 
secondary schools, 10, 381-382 
Homemaking, a joint enterprise, 376 
home and, 30, 317, 317-318 
Homemaking education, as vocational 
education, 10, 73, 384 
Housekeeping, department and class, 
369-371 

factor in teaching, 189-190, 375 
rules for, 189-190, 375 
Human relationships, developing, ob- 
jective of education, 3 

Ideals, of home and family life, 2-3 
home economics and, 64 
of homemaking and the depart 
ment, 340-342 

teaching, 49-50, 113-115, 208 
see also Philosophy of life 
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Illustrative material, b0I ™"l ns ' 309 
bulletin board and, 311-31* 
caring for, 312*315 
commercial, 311 
department as, 309 
department collection, 

filing, 313-315 
incidents and, 308 
mounting, 312-313 

property o^teadter, 314-315 

during, °272 0 273, 30M10 

storage of, 314, 353-35 
using, 307-308 1Q 

Individual, acts as a 
center of teaching, 33, 
desired as goal of educat.on, 
in democratic society, 
learning directed by, 

nature of, 18-20 
needs of, 20 

basis of curriculum, 

philosophy o£ blemSi 210-212 
recognition of P ro _o f ,37 213- 
solving of problems, 136-137. 

. 214 ■ 'tic self-direction, 204* 
steps in attaining s 

207 self-direction, 

success in securing 

stays of learning, 163 SO, 

Individual differences. ■ 

166-167, 266, 335 
causes of, 19. ‘ 21 _ Z 25 

evaluation of, 2- 
maturing and, % 158-159. 107-168 
providing for, 12 • tc!ting 

pupil placement. see ^ 85 ^ 0 
teaching procc _u c l 3S ses. 408 

Individual work, m “‘' cracy , 16, 185 

Individuality, i" ? dc "'° ot education, 

developing, objective o 

3. 33 . , » 262-265 

Individualitcd cu "''" ” ';6J 

difficulties ,n ariues-a^ ro , 0> 

Industrial am s” '" 0 ”' 

74, S-17. 38- 


Integrated homemaking program, 

Integmti^—.level.B, 

ho meS=^S,42 6 . 

428 

jzzsrtssi •»- 

124-126 . 

and home economy 2 

^goal^of home economics, 3 

in home project work- 129 

measuring resu “ in , ^ 121 . 
problems in, 

122 . 

avenues to, 127-130 203 . 204 

r"; camal, 24-25, 12,124 

sss?*i*a“ 

developing. 104 .105, 120 

essential io i iir 191 

120 ' 122 

spSfe^ir 8 ' 121 

intrinsic -d. 8 , 117, 119, 

120 

kinds of, 117 
natural, 1 > 7 

0l mfsdmol, goide 1° teaching. 118 
out-of school activities and, 117, 124 
° hoo) conditions working against, 
118-12° . . . 
tcadting adjusted to individual. 
126-127 

through challenging growth, 126- 
197 
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■ .cadter's job in. 44G 
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Interpreting education ( Continued 1) 
time for, 448-449 
to parents, 445-446, 449 
to pupils, 446 
to the public, 445 
values for home economics in, 446 
see also Interpreting home eco- 
nomics 

Interpreting home economics, me- 
diums for, 446-448 
exhibits, 451-452 
experiences in field, 447-448 
newspaper articles, 452 
special days, 450 
spedal programs, 450-451 
to home economics pupils, 127-129 
to parents and public, 449-450 
Inventory, home economics, 365 

Jennings, H. S., 19 

Job satisfaction, home economics in- 
creases, 4, 379 
Johnson, W. H., 357 

Keliher, A. V., 306 

Kilpatrick, W. H.. 15, 20, 21, 103- 
104, 116 

Kitchens, unit, 342, 343, 350 
Knowledge, essential in thinking, 100. 
152 

kinds of, 100 
need for, 22, 24, 100 
need of teacher for, 41-42, 462-463 
new, broadens field of home eco- 
nomics. 7 

outcome of learning, 255 
relationship to ideals, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, 79 

Laboratory, general, 348, 349 
see also Cottages, Department, 
Equipment 

Laboratory work, day's share of, 294- 
295 

demonstration in, 289-291 
emergency situations in, 295 
general organization of, 190-191 
group, 188. 189-191, 191-193 


Laboratory work (Continued) 
in individualized curriculum, 263, 
293 

in integrated homemaking pro- 
gram, 264, 293 
individual, 188, 191, 191-193 
management in, 294 
measure of success in, 295-296 
organization in, 292-293 
purpose of, 291-292 
scientific attitude and, 138-141 
steps in, 293-294 
study in relation to, 288 
weaknesses in, 138-139, 294, 295, 
295-296 

Language as a tool of thinking, 149- 
150 

Lashley, K. S., 103-104 
Laws of learning, 103-104 
Leadership in home economics, re- 
sponsibility of teacher, 1, 10, 
28, 91 

need for, 7-8, 11 
Learn, ability to, 46 
capacity to, 46 

Learning, basis of planning, 79-81, 
252-255 

behavior outcomes in, 78-79, 102- 
103 

business of childhood and youth, 
445 

conditions favoring, 21, 103-107 
conditions working against, 122 
criteria for measuring worth of, 
80-81 

demanded by life, 98 
education and, 98 
emotional responses, 103 
environment and, 19-20 
essential throughout life, 99, 267 
evaluation of, 112, 115, 269 
experiencing and, 21, 106-107, 186, 
204 

fixed mental associations, 100, 107 
general behavior patterns, 75, 113 
116 

growth and, 104, 116 
guide in setting up teaching situa 
tions. 252-255 
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Learning (Continued) 
habits of, 122 
heredity and, 19-20 
imitation and, 22 - 
individual svays of, 20-21 
informal. 14, 22, 99, 124, 186, 210 
insight and, 98, 104, 148 
interest and, 104-105, 117 
kinds of, 102-103, 255 
laws of, 103-104 
meaning of, 20-21, 98 
measure of, 98, 226 
nature of, 21*22 
need for, 20, 98-102 
objective of education ana, / » 

of to,"nism. 20-21, 101-10. 
103, 104 

outside school, 99, 104 
pattern, 20, 104 oi 104 

perception of relationships, 2 , 
personality development, p ar 

all, 166 ore 

provided by home, 17, 30-3 » 

317, 376 

purposeful, 98, 104 
readiness and, 104 
repetition in, 106, 110*111 
results of, 98 
school, 98 

skills, 107, 112 n 

social heritage and, 21*- 2 > 
special abilities, 112-113 
to face reality, 37-39, 177- ' 

transfer of, 106 ^ ... ,<o 

understanding and, 109, 

Learning activities, and level of c. 
pcricncc, 86 
and level of maturity. 85 
and needs of group. 83 
and progress in lcnrnl, ^o 
and subject matter. 1 31 “ 2 G8-2G9 

differences in use of. *- 3 ‘~ 
organization of. 88-90 
purpose of, 81 or<v2G9 

selecting. 80. 81-83, 1 ~ • “ 

weaknesses in. ^* 1|8nR 1 1?* 

Learning situation, w 3 
120 


Learning units, activities in 268-269 
curriculum and, 68-69, 252 
day’s work and, 252 

developing, 137-138, 156-162 

examples of, 136-137, 137-138 

home economics program and, 78 

learning basis of, 2a > 

need for, 252 

objectives of, 78 

outcomes of, 113 

planning, 265-270 

preliminary planning for, 29 

problem solving in. 257-262 

projects in, 255- a 

pupil behavior and. 267-268 

special interests '/V ^ organiz- 

teacher responsibility tor b 

ing ; 271 - 

teacher-initiated, 2 72-273 

teaching materials in, 
testing in, 222 , C2 -2C5 

trends in organizing. 2 
types of, 252-255 

n f d 303-301 

selecting 

"dng. SOhSOa 
Lighting, 3*7. » j50 

Living area. ■>’ Department. 

- and Furniture. 

Equipment 


[o, reletrnte ute. 303 
Magarincl- *n Jf , ( -3CS 

subtCTtlnng • j—j, intent. SCO 

Maintenance of the 

tec elm ' ‘"Vunnci.l. 5MJ63 

Managrtnrn'.^^ , 73 57, 

of human 1 

,v«wug. » 

Mantas'; l r j;u 
olumno" !«■ , , 
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Maturity and teaching, 65, 85-86, 118, 
388-389, 393 

Measure of learning, 28, 78-79, 98-99, 
102, 226 

Measurement, and curriculum build- 
ing, 29-30, 88-89, 217, 230- 
231 

anecdotal records and, 247 
changes desired by educational 
philosophy, 217 
dasswork as, 29-31, 227-228 
diagnostic values of, 218, 220-221, 
224-225, 231-232 
evaluation and, 217 
formal, 29, 88, 226, 229 
essay-type, 229-232 
new-t>pe, 232-242 
informal, 88, 226-229 
learning unit and, 30, 222, 269, 273 
modern conception of, 217 
objectivity in, 223-224, 232-234 
observation as, 30, 88, 222, 226-227 
246-247 

recitation and, 229, 282-283 
subjectivity in, 223-224, 232-234 
suited to learning, 221-222, 228, 229 
teaching and, 217, 220, 222, 226-228 
229, 230-231 

Measurement instruments, types of 
222-223 

Measuring learning, c[ behavior pat- 
terns, 115 

or motor skill, and fixed associa- 
tions, 112 

of special abilities, 113 
see also Evaluation, Testing. Tests 
Measuring progress, in adult educa- 
tion, 41M12 

in arousmg desire to learn, 119-120, 

in home projects, 335-33G 
in laboratory work, 227-228 
in problem solving, 214-215 
job of teacher, 217 
through home use of learning, 30- 
31- 91-92. 226-227, 320-32! 
322-323 

Meek. L. H., 51. G2 
Men. see Roys 


Mental associations, learning, 107, 
111-112 

Mental health and home economics, 3 
Method, and subject matter, 81-82 
scientific, see Scientific method 
Methods of teaching, see Problem 
solving. Project teaching, 
Teaching procedures 
Motivation, 19, 91, 105, 117, 122 
teacher's interest and, 122 
see also Interest 
Motor skills, 107 
acquiring, 99-100, 107*112 
need for, 99-100 
testing for, 112 
Mumford, Lewis, 185 
Murphy, Gardner, 20 
Murphy, Lois B., 20 

National Resources Committee, 37 
National Youth Administration, 398 
Nature of man, 18-19 
Need for continued learning, 16, 202- 
203, 382-393 

Needs, of adolescence, 47-50 
home economics and, 59-66 
of man, 18-20 

of all youth, 376-378, 440-441 
Needs and interests, basis for cur- 
riculum building, 8-9, 25, 44, 
56, 68, 71-72, 83-85, 121, 263- 
264 

difficulties in using, 93-94 
determine skills needed, 3-4 
meeting immediate, 84, 93-94, 202- 
203 

meeting future, 84, 202-203 
see also Interests 
Newcomb, T. M„ 20 
Newlon, J. H., 428 
New York State Regents’ Inquiry, 57» 
58 

Obion County, Tennessee, 92 
Objective tests, see Tests 
Objectives of education, 14-15, 76-77* 
102-103 

and home economics objectives, 2, 
4. 25. 28, 76 
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Objectives o£ education ^onlmtted) 

basic learnings and, 79-80 

basis o£ measurement, /» 

changed behavior, 73 

crrrriculummaUingand 69 76 77 

evaluation and, 218, 219 a 
growing out of lives o£ people, 

individual desired as, , 443 . 

planned cooperatively, 91 

444 

see also Objectives of home eco- 
nomics education , 

Objectivesof^mee^nomu, 

behavior patterns and, 75^79-80 
defined as behavior, 78-7 J 
determining, 28, 75-79 , bi i; ty for, 

home has joint responsibility 

general ^behavior P aUern 7 g. 8 o 24 ° 3 

reaching goals set up Y> 
resources and, 72-73 

specihc, 77-78 education 

see also Objectives of educa 
Observation o£ behavio . ■ 4 _ g 

Offerings o£ home econ ^ ( ro . 

coordinated with whole scho P 
gram, 420-426 

evaluated, 8 

extent of, 9-10 

for adults, 394-395 

for boys, 383-386 

nature of, 73-75 440-4 41 

to meet emergency ne 

Orata, P. T„ 384 , 88 .g0 

Organization, of eumeu 270 . 27 4 

of learning units, 20, 25a, 

changes in, 262-2 lg gs 

Outcomes, of education ^ ^ 
of home economi ^ ^ 

behavior 10-403 dc5 an d 

changes m »<>«»' u 

hetiavior. 28 pr o- 

dcm c n cd«^ 81^.268 

£££.“«* different students. 


Outcomes (Continue^ (Con- 

of home economics teacning t 

measured^hi unsupervised situa- 


andcuSadumbuilding, 28, 57, 91- 
and home P^'^of home-life 

appreciate importance 
education, 319 

goals for . ch '' d ” n ; co nomics, 317 
"now goals of school. 445-446 

ulum, 86, »/ 

personalhy^mporuince of learning to 

respect, 7 nt, achieving 
Personality ^d JJio m hips in , 180- 

emotional maturity and, 3940, 178- 

lacing reality in, 37-39.177-178 

h " rt ■!' oThomeTconomta, S, 165 
pm°and 'ISuonJenTm. "* - 

informality of home economics 
and. 186 

fences teaching, 

i-.^lnnallv, 203-209 
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Personalizing instruction, 2 
Personnel of classes, 73, 384, 385 
Phases of home economics in the cur- 
riculum, 1-2, 64-65 
Philosophy, differences in, 13, 185 
essentials of a, 13, 204-205 
need for, 13, 100-101, 116, 204-205 
of education, accepted, 14, 435 
influences curriculum, 69, 485 
influences testing, 229 
of life, and self-direction, 204-205, 
208-210 

and teacher adjustment, 37-38 
developed during adolescence, 49- 
50, 65-66, 208-210 
home economics as medium for 
developing, 65-66, 182-183, 
210 

objective of home economics edu- 
cation, 2-3 

scientific attitude and, 132-133 
Physical education and home eco- 
nomics, 87, 199 
Planning, daily, 29 
developing thinking through, 152- 
153 

factors in, 29 

flexibility i n , 9, 29, 59, 88 , 270 
group tvork, 159-100, 191-193, 193. 

home project!, 325-326, 331-333 
importance of pupil, 32, 61 
individual work, 159-1 GO 
learning unit,. 29, 156-162, 205-270 
long-time, 22, 31, 68, 415 
acquiring depth through, 4M 
program of work, 29, 32. 429-433 
spur-of-the-moment, 29 
steps in, 2G5-269 
weaknesses in, 2G5 
Prescott, D. A., 103 
Pretesting, 29, 88, 218-219. 220, 273 
need for, 80, 218 

value of, 82-83, 218-219, 246. 248- 
249 

ways of, 220, 228 
weaknesses in, 219 
Principal, see School officials 


Problem, in teaching, 252-253, 253- 
254, 257-262 

in thinking, recognition of, 148 
Problem solving, ability in, 213-214 
arousing interest through, 125-126 
discussion in, 136-137 
evaluating results of, 214-215, 261 
limitations of, 261-262 
recognizing, problems in, 210-212 
scientific method and, 133 
securing problems for, 258 
selecting problems for, 258-259 
self-direction in, 205-207 
steps in, 213 
teaching for, 136-137 
see also Self-direction 
Problems, creative, 146-147, 260 
home, 258 
kinds of, 259-261 

Professional meetings and organiza- 
tions, 461-462 

Program, flexible, 9, 32, 135 
for teacher growth, 468-469 
individual, for school, 2, 4, 9 
of interpretation, 447-452 

of work, achieving depth and 
breadth in, 414 
difficulties in making, 430 
in working order, 29, 32, 429-433 
need for, 32, 414-415 
planned, for community, 70-71, 
435 

problems in planning a school, 
414-415 

teaching calendar, 32, 432-433 
Project teaching. 124-125, 252-253 
definition of, 253, 255 
in home economics, 255-257 
evaluating, 256 
home projects and, 256-257 
limitations of, 256 
selecting activities in, 255-256 
values in, 256 

Public, joint responsibility for educa- 
tion, 32. 91-92, 435, 443444, 
445-446 

need for understanding, 32, 446 
recognizes values in home eco- 
nomics, 32, 446 
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Publicity, sec Interpreting education 
Pupil, appreciation ot breadth 

field, 135 

approach to learning, importance 

o£, 105 

criteria Eor problems, 258-25 
curriculum making and, 3 * 

92-93, 187-188 

evaluation of -work, 105. • ’ 

220, 226-227, 227-228, 243 

245 . f 

experiences influence selection 
activities, 86 

growth, measure of learning, 

249 

helping each other, 194-195 

initiative and inde P e ” Jj!# 912 
134-135, 139, 152, 203, 212 

objectives set by teacher-planne 

tests, 220 . , 

understanding, of purposes of edu 

cation, 32, 93, 446 

oE themselves, 56.57, 166 

Pupil-accepted goals 32, “ ^ J6g 

Pupil-progress records, J92-193, 

Pupil-pupil relationships, 34, 

194-195 • 2 .«4 f 36- 

Pupil-teacher relationship, 

37 , 92-93. 134-135 ■ 
scientific attitude and, 1 
sincerity in, 92-93 
Purpose of education, * 
and self-direction, 206-207 


Questions in developing thinking. 151 

use oE, 135-136 

. , ■ _ 305-306, 307 

Radio m tcachmg. 300^ 

Rating scales, 

Reading materials, 3 
Recall tests, see f 2g2 

Recitation, meaning ’ “ 282 . 2 83 
testing procedure, -- ^ 
Recognition 4C .o 47 

Records, anecdotal. 

instructional. 36 r , n andal. 3GS- 
Records and repot 

505. SGS 


•—-st-ers. 

337, 366 

planning for, 368 
pupil-progress, 245-246 
scope and value, annual, 367 368 
monthly and umt 366-367 
ounil, 245-247, 366 

R e.evaluating home economics prac 
tices, 8 

,« aim Evaluating 

See pupil teadier relationships. 

Teacher-teacher relationships 

Repetition in 11 °- 1 

Reports, special, 285 . 

Required 0 h ° me e “ n ° mi “' 

min i;m,Tt h “dun education, 

Responsibility, ^ 4Qo 

, 51 ’ tion sdiool and public 
l0r joTnl 32, 91-92. 435, 443- 
444, 445-446 

learning to oen-b 
Rooms. Cottages, Department 


.22, 

3gC US, 200, 442-143 

dcpart - 

ment*, 4 * . . 

instructional opportunities. 41C- 
roudne P'« r ’ ,u '«. 415 

-11G 
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School ( Continued ) 
given increased responsibility, 14, 
99 

interest in, 118-120 
learning which concerns, 165 
personality development and, 98, 
165 


place of, 23-25, 93 
in home-life education, 377-378 
responsibility, to individual, 23 
to itself, 24 
to society, 23-24 
social heritage and, 99 
society and, 23-24, 58, 99 
values in, 23 

School agencies, other, adjusting home 
economics to, 78, 87-88, 199, 
420-426 

School officials, critical of teachers, 383 
criticized by home economics, 383 
field trips and, 296 
financing and, 362 
home economics for boys and, 389 
home projects and, 336-337 
records and reports and, 365, 367 
367-368 

staff meetings and, 461 
teacher growth and, 459-461 
teachers wanted by, 7, 34.35 
School programs and home economics 
10-11, 31-32, 73.75, 12 |. I22 
Science and home economics, 31 73 
74, 87, 122, 418-419 
Scientific attitude, a behavior pattern, 

aiUl d ™'^ rat ‘ c wa y «fe, 17, 133- 
characteristics of, 132 
developing broader outlook 
through, 141-142 
effect of, 132-134 
influence on teaching, 134-1 35 
laboratory work and, 138-141 
meaning of. 132 
need for, 132 


objective of education and, 115-116 
philosophy of life and, 132-133 
problem solving and, 136-137 
problems in developing, 134-135 


Scientific attitude ( Continued ) 
scientific method and, 133, 147-148 
setting up a program and, 135 
teacher-pupil relationships, 134-135 
testing and, 143-144 
value of, 132-133 
worth of, denied, 133-134 
Scientific method, limitations of, 133 
meaning of, 133 

scientific attitude and, 133-134, 147- 
148 

thinking and, 133 
use of, 133 

worth of, denied, 133 
Scope, of home economics, see Field 
of home economics 
of teaching job, 28-32 
Score cards, 242, 336 
Secondary education, core courses in, 
10, 86 

high school credit, 74 
integration in, 381-383, 427-428 
Security, pupil, built through mastery, 
173-175, 204 
teacher, 36-37 

Self-confidence, developing, 4, 5, 100, 
168-173 

Self-direction, dependent upon be- 
havior pattern, 216 
developing ability, in acquiring a 
philosophy of life, 204-205, 
208-210 

in evaluating results, 214-215 
in recognizing problems, 2 1 0-2 1 2 
in solving problems, 213-214 
evaluating success in securing, 204- 
205, 215-216 

goal of education, 32, 47, 61 
guidance necessary in attaining, 
203-204 

meaning of, 203-207 
need for, 202-203 
problems demanding, 202-203 
teacher and, 212 
zeal for, 204, 207-208 
Self-evaluation, 110, 214-215, 215-216, 
218, 243-245 

Self-realization through teaching, 40- 
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Service value of home economics, 11» 
382, 420-426 
Simon, H. W., 40 

Size of classes, and rooms and equip- 
ment, 343-344 
Skills and techniques, 41-42 

developing, objective of educauon, 
4-5 

importance of learning, 79, 99-100, 
107-H° 

in self-direction, 205-207 
in thinking, 148-149 
outcomes of learning, 255 
self-confidence and, 5, 100, 168-173 
teacher need for, 41, 122 
unique contribution of home eco- 
nomics to acquiring, 2 
value in learning. 99-100, 174-175 
well-adjusted personality and, 165- 
166 

Skinner, Charles E-, 23 
Social activities in home economics, 
62-63, 181-182 

Social change, adolescent and, 52-54 
adult education and, 202-203, 393 
curriculum and, 69-70 
demands knowledge, 94-95 
demands new ways, 14-15, 16, 339, 
392 

demands self-teaching, 202-203^ 
education and, M 15, - M . 70 
home economics and, 7-8. ' 

influences aims of e<hica..°n 14-15 
Social development, 61 ' 1 _ “ 

Social sciences, see Social stu 
Social heritage, acquired throug 
learning, v 

contribution of, 22 
progress depends upon acquiring, 

99 • t 

Social intelligence increases win ma 

Social ^ 

educating fo^^omic. 


experiences u 
188-189 


goal of 58. 169-170 

meeting P^^go ’i9S-199 
practice in. 18W»« ^ 


Social living ( Continued) 

principles in acquiring skills in, 
192-193 

Social studies, 73, 122, 419 ^ 

Social understanding, developing, 141- 
143, 188-189, 196-198 
Society, ideal, 18 

understanding of, in curriculum 
building, 42 

Space for teaching home economics, 
see Cottages, Department 
Stafford Ivol, 1. 10, 68, 75, 76, 77, 78, 

Sp 91 , - g2 - 330i 332> m 38Ii 
382, 387, 392, 393, 409 
Special courses in home economics, 
V 9-10, 73-74, 383-386 
Special-interest courses, 74, 75 
Standards, for measuring 5 chl « em “ t 
in home economics, 105, lira 

set by pupils, 99 
Storage, 314, 353, _ 354, 369 
Students, see Pupils 
Studies of youth and older adults, 392 
Study, of community, 69-71 

of home economics enrolment, 9 

of homes, 70-71 
of students. 71-72 _ 

guiding principles in, 71-/2 
see also Directed study 
Subicct matter, 22 

and method, unity of, 81-82 
center of early teaching. 252 
home economics, 1-2, 301 

Summer employment of home ec 

nomits teachers, 5, 95, 32/ 
Summer projects, 327 
Superintendent, see School officials 
Supervised study, see D, reeled study 
Supervision of home projects, J. 73, 

327. 830 . art, 

Supervisor and teacher growth. 4aff. 
460 

Talks, special, fit into teaching »Uua 
lion, 283 

preparing group for, 284 

preparing speaker fonSM 
purposes served It), -85 -81 
selecting speaker for, -84 
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Taylor, X. W., 55 
Teacher, adjustment of, 56-42 
and difficulties of adolescents, 58-59 
and whole school program, 429-433 
balanced living, 39-41 
challenge to, 1, 6-11, 25, 31 
characteristics of, 34-36 
controlled teaching situation, 24- 
25, 33 
dynamic, 116 

familiar, with field of home eco- 
nomics, 41, 73 
with home life, 463-464 
for adult classes, 396-397 
home share responsibility with 30- 
31, 317-321 

need for knowledge and skills, 41- 
42, 463*464 


of out-of-school youth, 398 
personal characteristics of, 34-36 
personal property of, 314-315 
responsibility of, 28, 33 
teaches by example, 6-7, 28, 1 14 
training of, limits teaching, 87 
undemanding of pupils, 41, 134 
166-168 

Teacher growth, knowledge and e> 
penences in, 462.468 
need lor, 41-42, 455-456 
opportunities for. evaluating da* 
. rooni instruction, 457 
girls and their homes, 456 
improving techniques, 456 
observation, 464-465 
organized study, 465-466 
professional meetings and organ 
zations, 461-462 
reading, 462 


school officials, other 
458-459, 460-461 
self-evaluation, 457 
shopkeepers, 457 
supervisors, 459-460 


teachers. 


personal qualities and, 36 
program of, 468-469 
Teacher-pupil relationships. 
Pupil-teacher relationshi 
Teacher-teacher relationships, 3 < 


Teaching, adjusted to individual in- 
terests and needs, 126-127 
and individual help, 190-191 
as guidance, 25, 28, 33 
calendar, 32 
evaluation of, 457, 468 
influenced by nature, of individual, 
20 

of learning, 103-104 
load, and home economics for boys, 
390 

measure of, 98 

medium for self expression, 40-41, 
135 

Teaching activities, see Teaching pro- 
cedures 

Teaching environment, and health, 
60-61 

influences curriculum, 30 
learning activities and, 86-87 
see also Cottages, Department, 
Equipment, Furnishings and 
furniture 

Teaching job, scope of, 28-32 

Teaching procedures, arranged into a 
curriculum, 88-90 
basic learnings and, 252-255 
developing scientific attitude, 135- 
143 

developing thinking, 151-161 
favoring learning, 104-106 
for adult education, 406-409 
selecting, 268-269 
self-teaching and, 208-210 
skill in using, 41, 275 
to arouse interest, 122-124 
‘ypes of, 29, 275 

see also Learning activities, Teach- 
_ ing situations. 

Teaching situation, in relation to ob- 
jectives, 81-82 
medium for testing, 227-228 
purpose of, different, 252-255 
summarized, 138, 141, 161-162 
eaching units, see Learning units 

German, L. M., 49 

T«ting, behavior patterns, 115 
^agnostic value of, 220-221, 224- 
225, 228, 231-232 
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Testing (Continued) 

fixed mental associations, 11a 
formal, 88, 229-242 
grading and. 242, 244, 246.247 
home projects, medium lor, 
informal, 88, 226-229 
interview in, 222, 229 
motor skills, 112 
oral, 222-223, 229 
scientific attitude and, 143-144. 230- 
231 

thinking, 154-155, 230-231 

ways of working, 112 

see also Evaluation, Measuring. 

Measurement, Tests 

Tests, characteristics of good, 22 1 ^ 
essay-type, 229-232 
criticisms of, 229-230 
grading, 229-230, 231-232 
limitations of, 230 
preparing, 231 
value of, 230-231 
new-type, criticisms of, 233 
correlations in, 234 

SK U 223, 233, 24. 

S^/of'. 233-234 
teacher-made, 224, 234 
types of, 234-235 
completion, 235-236 

controlled-completion, 236 

identification, 240 

inference, 240-241, 1 

master-list, 239 

matching, 238-239 

ranking, 239-240 

recall, 234, 235-23 rhoice 

single- and muluple-ehmce, 

237-238 

true-false, 236-237 
true-false modified, 23/ 

yes-no, 237 
value of, 233, 235 

ZStsstssT" 

srM-s*-*.- 

standard, 224 


Textbooks, as source books, 301-302 
early use of, 300 

effect of broadening curriculum on, 
301-302 

influence of new ways of teaching, 
301 

Thayer, V. T-, 233 

Thinking, and democratic way of life, 
17 

creative, 147 
defining problem in, 148 
definition of, 146 
difficulty of, 204 

discussion procedure and, 151-153, 
157-159, 160-161 
emotion and, 19 

experience necessary for, 147, 152 
experiences o£ teacher influences, 

149 

generalizations outgrowth of, 212 
habits of careless ,149 
home projects and, 153-154 
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